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PREFATORY NOTR 



Thb changes, which the Author has had occasion to make in 
the new edition of the third and fourth volumes of this 
work, have chiefly arisen out of the recent discovery of the 
Fragments of Liciiilanus, which have supplemented our 
defective information as to the epoch from the battle of 
Pydna to the revolt of Lepidus in various not unimportant 
pointSy but have also suggestea various fresh difiElculties. 
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•* Aber sie treiben's toll ; 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SirBJECT COUNTRIES DOWN TO THE TIMES OF TH3 
CRACCUJ. 

Ok the abolition of the Macedonian monarchy, the supre- Th? Sub 
macy of Rome was not only an established fact from the Filiars j^^ 
of Hercules to the mouths of the Nile and the Orontes, but, 
as if it were the final decree of fate, pressed on the nations 
with all the weight of an ineyitable necessity, and seemed to 
leave them merely the choice of perishing in hopeless resist- 
ance or in hopeless endurance. If history were not entitled 
to insist that the earnest reader shomd accompany her 
through good and evil days, through landscapes of winter as 
well as of spring, the historian might be tempted to shun 
the cheerless task of tracing the manifold ana yet monoto- 
nous turns of this struggle between power and weakness, both 
m the Spanish provinces already annexed to the Roman 
empire and in the African, Hellenic, and Asiatic territories 
which were still treated as clients of Rome. But, however 
unimportant and subordinate the individual conflicts may 
appear, they possess collectively a deep historical signifi- 
cance; and, in particular, the state of thmgs in Italy at this 
period is only intelligible in the light of the reaction which 
the provinces exercised over the mother-country. 

In addition to the territories which may be regarded as^paia. 
natural appendages of Italy — ^in which, however, the natives 
were still lar from being completely subdued, and Ligurians, 
Sardiuians, and Corsicans were, not greatly to the credit 
of Rome, continually furnishing occasion for " village -tri- 
umphs " — the formal soverei^ntv of Rome at the commence- 
ment of this perioi. was established only in the two Spanish 
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4 THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. [Book IV 

I proTinces, which embraced the larger eastern and southern 
I portions of the peninsula beyond the Pyrenees. We have 
already (ii. 206 et seq.) attempted to describe the state of 
matters in the peninsula. Iberians and Celts, Flioanicians, 
Hellenes, and Eomans were there strangely intermingled. 
The most diverse kinds and stages of civilization subsisted 
there simultaneously and at various points crossed each other, 
the ancient Iberian culture side by side with utter barbarism, 
the civilized relations of Phoenician and Greek mercantile 
cities side by side with the growth of a Latinizing culture, 
which was especially promoted by the numerous Italians 
employed in the silver mines ana by the larp;e standing 
garrison. In this respect the Eoman township of Italica 
^ear Seville) and the Latin colony of Carteia (on the bay of 
Gibraltar^ deserve mention, the latter beins;, next to Agri- 
gentum (ii. 150), the first transmarine eivic community of 
Latin tongue and Italian constitution. Italica was founded 
200. by Scipio the Elder, before he left Spain (548), for his 
veterans who were inclined to remain in the peninsula — pro- 
bably not as a burgess-community, however, but merely as a 
171. market-place.* Carteia was founded in 583 and owed its 
existence to the multitude of camp-children — ^the offspring 
of Roman soldiers and Spanish slaves — who grew up as slaves 
de jure but as free Italians de facto, and were now manu- 
mitted on behalf of the state and constituted, along with the 
old inhabitants of Carteia, into a Latin colony. I^'or nearly 
thirty years after the regulation of the province of the Ebro 
170. 178. by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (576, 576 ; ii. 211) the 
Spanish provinces, on the whole, enjoyed the blessings of 
peace undisturbed, although mention is made of one or two 
expeditions against the Celtiberiana and Lusitanians. 
Lusi- [1^. But more serious events occurred in^§i#. The Lusitanians, 
taniwi war. undci* the leadership of a chief called Punicus, invaded the 
Roman territory, defeated the two Roman governors who 
had united to oppose them, and slew a great number of 
their troops. The Yettones (between the Tagus and the 
Upper Douro) were thereby induced to make common 
cause with the Lusitanians; and these, thus reinforced, 

* Itnlica must have been intended by Scipio to be what was called in Italy 

\ fommei amciinbuhancivitm Somamorum ; Aqua Sextiae in Gnnl had a simikr 

4 cngin afterwards. The formation of transmarine burgess-com maniti es only 

, I htpai at a later date with Carthage and Kaf^vr j ^ TI B miiflRnbie that 

I Sci^tto already made a first step, in a certain sense, in that direction. 
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Chap. 1.J THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. 5 

were enabled to extend their excursions as far as the Medi- 
terranean, and to pillage even the territory of the Bastulo- 
Phoenicians not far j&om the Boman capital New Carthage 
(Cartagena). The Romans at home took the matter so 
serioosly as to resolve on sending a consul to Spain, a step 
which Lad not been taken since 1t99 ; and<^ order tii 185. 
accelerate tlie despatch of aid, they even made the nem 
consuls enter on office two months and a half before the! 
legal time. For this reason the day for the consuls enteringl 
on office was shifted from the 15th of March to the 1st on 
January ; and thus was established the beginning of the year! 
which we still make use of at the present day. But, befor^ 
the consul Quintus Fulvius Nobilior arrived with his army, 
a very serious encounter took place on the right bank of the 
Tagus between the prsetor Lucius Mummius, governor of 
Further Spain, and the Lusitanians, now led afler the fall of 
Punicus by his successor Csdsarus (601). Fortime was at 153. 
first favourable to the Eomans ; the Lusitanian army was 
broken and their camp was taken. But the Bomans, already 
fatigued by their march and falling out of their ranks in the 
disorder of the pursuit, were at length completely defeated 
by their already vanquished antagonists, and lost their own 
camp in addition to that of the enemy, as well as 9000 
dead. 

The flame of war now blazed forth far and wide. The CelubeiiaB 
Lusitanians on the left bank of the Ta^us, led by Cancsenus, war. 
threw themselves on the Celtic! subject to the Bomans 
(in Alentejo), and took their town Conistorgis. The Lusi- 
tanians sent the standards taken from Mummius to the 
Celtiberians at once as an announcement of victory and a 
summons to arms ; and among these, too, there was no want 
of ferment. Two small Ceitibenan tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the powerful Are vac® (near the sources of the 
Douro and Tagus), the Belli and the Titthi, had resolved to 
settle together in Segeda, one of their towns. While they 
were occupied in building the walls, the Bomans ordercMl 
them to desist, because the Sempronian regulations prohibited 
the subject communities from founding towns at their own 
uiscretion ; and they at the same time required the contribu- 
tion of money and men which was due by treaty but for a 
considerable period had not been demanded. The Spaniards 
refused to obey either command, alleging that they were en- 
gaged merely in enlarging, not in foundmg, a city, and that 
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6 THE SUIUECT COUNTRIES. [Book IV 

the contribution had been not merely suspended, but remitted 
by the Romans. Thereupon l^obilior appeared in Hither 
Spain with an army of nearly 30,000 men, including some 
^umidian horsemen and ten elephants. The walls of the 
new to^-n of Se|;eda still stood unfinished : most of the 
inhabitants submitted. But the most resolute men fled 
with their wives and children to the powerful Arevac», and 
summoned these to make common cause with them against 
the Homans. The Arevac», emboldened by the victory of 
the Lusitanians over Mummius, consented, and chose Carus, 
one of the Segedan refugees, as their ^neral. On the third 
day after his election the valiant leader had &llen, but the 
Roman army was defeated and nearly 6000 Roman burgesses 
were slain ; the 23rd day of August, the festival of the 
Vulcanalia, was thenceforth held in sad remembrance by 
the Romans. The fall of their ^neral, however, induced 
the Arevac» to retreat into their strongest town Nu« 
mantia (Guarray, a Spanish league to the north of Soria on 
the Douro), whither Nobilior followed them. Under the 
walls of the town a second engagement took place, in which 
the Romans at first by means of their elephants drove the 
Spaniards back into the town ; but while doing so they were 
thrown into confusion in consequence of one of the animals 
being wounded, and sustained a second defeat at the hands 
of the enemy again issuing from the walls. This and other 
misfortunes — such as the destruction of a corps of Boman 
cavalry despatched to call forth the contingents — ^imparted 
to the aflairs of the Romans in the Hither province so un- 
favourable an aspect that the fortress of Ocilis, where the 
Romans had their chest and their stores, passed over to the 
enemy, and the Arevac» were in a position to think of dictat* 
ing peace, although without success, to the Romans. These 
disadvantages, however, were in some measure counter- 
balanced by the successes which Mummius achieved in the 
southern province. Weakened though his army was by the 
disaster wnich it had suffered, he yet succeeded in inflicting a 
defeat on the Lusitanians who were imprudently scattered 
on the right bank of the Tagus ; and passing over to the left 
bank, where the Lusitanians had overrun the whole Boman 
territory and had even made a foray into Africa, he cleared 
the southern province of the enemj, 
152. To the northern province in the following year (602) the 
UtrceUus. senate sent considerable reinforcements and a new corn- 
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Chap. I.] THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. 7 

mander-in-chief intho room of the incapable Nobilior/tbe 
consul Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who had already, when 
pnetor in 586, distinguished himself in Spain, and had since 1QB« 
that, time given proof of his talents as a general in two 
consulships. His skilful leadership, and still more his 
clemency, speedily changed the position of afiairs : Ocilis at 
once surrendered to him ; and even the Arevacss, confirmed 
by Marcellus in the hope that peace would be grietnted to 
them on payment of a moderate fine, concluded an armistice 
and sent envoys to Rome. Marcellus could thus proceed to 
the southern province, where the Yettones and Lusitanians 
had professed submission to the prsetor Marcus Atiliiis so 
long as he remained within their bounds, but after his 
depurture had immediately revolted afresh and chastised the 
allies of Rome. The arrival of the consul restored tran- 
quillity, and, while he spent the winter in Corduba, hos- 
tilities were suspended throughout the peninsula. Mean- 
while the question of peace with the Arevac® was discussed 
at Some. It is a significant indication of the relations 
existing among the Spaniards themselves, that the emissaries 
of the ±toman party which existed among the Arevacse were 
the chief occasion of the rejection of the proposals of peace 
at Some, by representing that, if the Komans were not 
willing to sacrifice the Spaniards friendly to their interests, 
they had no alternative save either to send a consul with 
a corresponding army every year to the peninsula or to 
make an emphatic example now. In consequence of this, 
the ambassadors of the Arevac® were dismissed without a 
decisive answer, and it was resolved that the war should be 
prosecuted with vifi'our. Marcellus accordingly found himself 
compelled in the following spring (603) to resume the war ^^^• 
against, the ArevacsD. But — either, as was asserted, from his 
unwillingness to leave to his successor who was expected 
Boon the glory of terminating the war, or, as is perhaps more 
probable, from his believing like Gracchus that a numane 
treatment of the Spaniards was the first thing requisite for a 
lasting peace — the Roman general after holding a secret con- 
ference with the most influential men of the Arevacse con- 
cluded a treaty under the walls of Numantia, by which the 
Arevacffi surrendered to the Romans at discretion, but were 
reinstated in their former stipulated rights on their under- 
taking to pay money and furnish hostages. 

When the new commander-in-chief, the consul Lucius Lacalloi, 
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Lucullus, arriyed at head-quarters, he found the war which 
he had come to conduct already terminated hj a formallj 
conduded peace, and his hopes of bringing home honour ana 
more especially money from Spain apparently frustrated. But 
there was a means of surmounting this difficulty. Lucullus 
of his own accord attacked the western nei^bours of the 
Areyaco, the Yaocsi, a Celtiberian nation still independent 
and liying on the best terms with the Bomans. The question 
of the Spaniards as to what fault they had committed was 
answered hj a sudden attack on the town of Cauca (Coca, 
eight Spanish leagues to the west of Segoyia) ; and, while 
the ternfied town belieyed that it had purchased a capitu- 
lation by heayy sacrifices of money, Boman troops marched 
in and enslayed or slaughtered the inhabitants without any 
pretext at all. After this heroic feat, which is said to have 
cost the liyes of some 20,000 men, the army proceeded on its 
march. Far and wide the yiHases and townships were 
abandoned or, as in the case of the strong Intercatia and 
Fallantia (Falencia) the capital of the Yaccaei, closed their 
^tes against the Eoman army. Coyetousness was caught 
in its own net ; there was no community that would yenture 
to conclude a capitulation with the perfidious commander, 
and the general night of the inhabitimts not only rendered 
booty scarce, but made it almost impossible for him to re- 
main for any length of time in such iimospitable regions. In 
front of Intercatia, Scipio ^milianus, an esteemed military 
tribune, the son of the yictor of Fydna and the adopted 
grandson of the yictor of Zama, succeeded, by pledging his 
word of honour when that of the general no longer ayuled^ 
in inducing the inhabitants to conclude an agreement by 
yirtue of which the Boman army departed on receiving a 
supply of cattle and clothing. But the siege of Fallantia 
had to be raised for want of proyisions, and the Boman army 
in its retreat was pursued by the Yacaei as far as the Douro. 
Lucullus thereupon proceeded to the southern province, 
where in the same year the preetor, Servius Sulpicius Galba, 
had allowed himself to be d^eated by the Lusitanians. They 
spent the winter not far from each other — Lucullus in the 
territory of the Turdetani, Gtdba at Conistorgis — and in the 
150. following year (604) jointly attacked the Lusitanians. Lu- 
cullus gained some adyantt^es oyer them near the straits of 
Gbdes. Ghdba performed a greater achieyement, for he con- 
cluded a treaty with three Lusitanian tribes on the right 
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Chip. 1.] THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. 9 

bank of the Tagus and promised to transfer them to better 
settlements ; whereunon the barbarians, who to the number 
of 7000 came to him for the sake of the expected lands, were 
leparated into three divisions, disarmed, and partly carried 
on into slavery, partly massacred. War has hardly ever 
been waged with so much perfidy, cruelty, and avarice as 
by these two generals ; yet by means of their criminally 
acquired treasures the one escaped condemnation, and the 
other escaped even impeachment. The veteran Cato in his 
eigbty-fifbh year, a few months before his death, attempted 
to bring Chlba to account before the burgesses; but the 
weeping children of the general, and the gold which he had 
brought home with him, demonstrated to the Boman people 
his innocence. 

It was not so much the inglorious successes which Lucul-^Vimthai. 
Ins and Ghilba had attained in Spain, as the outbreak of thej 
fourth Macedonian and of the third Carthadnian war in»* 
605, which induced the Eomans a&;ain to leave Spanishl 149 
BSam for a time in the hands of the ordinary ffovemors.i 
Whereupon the Lusitanians, exasperated rather than hum- i 
bled by Galba's perfidy, immediately overran afresh the rich I 
territory of Turdetania. The Boman governor Gkdus Veti- 
hus (605?*) marched against them, and not only defeated H9. 
them, but drove the whole host towards a hill where it 
seemed lost irretrievably. The capitulation was virtually con- 
daded, when Yiriathus — a man of humble origin, who for-; 
merly, when a youth, had bravely defended his ^ock from wild \ 
beasts and robbers and was now in more serious conflicts a ^^ 
dreaded guerilla chief, and who was one of the few Spaniards 
that had accidentallv escaped from the perfidious onslaught 
of Gblba — ^warned his countrymen agamst relying on the 
Boman vrord of honour, and promised them deliverance if 
they would follow him. His language and his example 

* Tbe chnmology of the war with Yiriathus is far from being precisely 
Kttled. It is certain that the appearance of Viriathos dates from Uie conflict 
with Vetilios (Appian, Miap. 61 ; Jostin, zliv. 2), and that he perished in 615 ; 139. 
the duration of his goyermnent is reclsoned at eight (Appian, J?tisp. 63), ten 
(Justin, xliT. 2), eleven ^Diodorus, p. 597), or fourteen yean (Liy. liv. ; 
Eutrop. rr. 16 ; Flor. i. 33). The Uiird estimate possesses some probability, 
because the conflict with Vetilius is closely associated with the governorship 
of Galba. On tbe other hand, the series of Roman governors is quite unoer- 
tain for the foUowine period down to 608 ; and the mora so because Yiriathus, 146. 
while operating chienv in the southern, fought also in the northern province 
(Liv. lii.), and thus his Roman antagouists did not belong solely to one set of 
g>T«iion, 
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10 THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. [Bcok XV. 

produced a deep effect : the army intrusted him with the 
supreme command. Yiriathus gave orders to the mass of 
his men to proceed in detached parties, by different routes, 
to the appointed rendezvous; he himself formed the best 
mounted and most trustworthy into a corps of lOOO horse, 
with which he covered the departure oi the rest. The 
Bomans, who wanted light cava&y, did not venture to dis- 
perse for the pursuit under the eyes of the enemv's horse- 
men. After Yiriathus and his band had for two whole days 
held in check the entire Eoman army, he suddenly disap- 
peared during the night and hastened to the general ren- 
dezvous. The Boman general followed him, but fell into an 
adroitly laid ambuscade, in which he lost the half of his 
army and was himself captured and slain ; with difficulty 
the rest of the troops escaped to the colony of Carteia 
near to the straits. In all haste 5000 men of the Spanish 
militia were despatched from the Ebro to reinforce tne de* 
feated Bomans; but Yiriathus destroyed the corps while 
still on its march, and commandecf so absolutely the 
whole interior of Carpetania that the Bomans did not 
even venture to seek him there. Yiriathus, now recognized 
. OS lord and long of all the Lusitanians, knew how to com- 
bine the ftill dignity of his princely position with the homely 
habits of a shepherd. No badge distinguished him from the 
common soldier : he rose from the richly adorned marriage- 
table of his &ther^in-law, the prince Astolpa in Boman 
Spain, without having touched the golden plate and the 
sumptuous fare, lifted his bride on horseback, and rode off 
with her to his mountains. He never took more of the spoil 
than the share which he allotted to each of his comrades. 
The soldier recognized the general simply bv his tall figure^ 
by his striking cudlies of wit, and above all by the &ct that 
he surpassed every one of his men in temperance as well at 
in toil, sleeping always in full armour and fighting in j&ont of 
I all in battle. It seemed as if in that thoroughly prosaic age 
1 one of the Homeric heroes had reappeared : the name of 
I Yiriathus resounded far and wide through Spain ; and the 
I brave nation conceived that in him at length it had found 
I the man who was destined to break the fetters of alien 
I domination. 
Hi» rj> Extraordinary successes in northern and southern Spain 

«**«• marked the next years of his leadership (606-608). Gains 
148-146. Ljgiiug indeed kept the field against him ; but, after destroy- 
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Chap. 1.] THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. 11 

ing the yanguard of the pnotor Ghdus FlautiuB, Yiriathus 
hm the akill to lure him over to the right bank of the Tagus, 
and there to defeat him bo emphaticallj that the Boman 
general went into winter quarters in the middle of summer 
--on which account he was afterwards charged before the 
people with having disgraced the Boman community, and 
was compelled to liTe in exile. In like manner the army 
of the governor Claudius TJnimanns was destroyed, that of 
GhiiuB Negidius was vanquished, and the level country was 
pilli^d Sax and wide. Trophies of victory, decorated with 
the insignia of the Eoman governors and the arms of the 
l^ons, were erected on the Spanish mountains; people 
at Borne heard with shame and consternation of the vic- 
tories of the barbarian king. The conduct of the Spanish I 
vnir was now committed to a more trustworthy officer, the! 
consul Quintus Fabius Maximus iEimiliani»» tl»^ second soni 
of the victor of Pydna (609). But the Bomans no longer! 145 
ventured to send the experienced veterans, who had just re- 
turned from Macedonia and Asia, forth anew to the detested 
Spanish war ; the two legions, which Maximus brought with 
him, were recent levies and scarcely more to be trusted 
than the old utterly demoralized Spanish army. Affcer the 
first conflicts had again issued favourably for the Lusita- 
ikans, the prudent general kept together his troops for the 
remainder of the year in the camp at TJrso (Osuna, south- 
east from Seville) without accepting the enemy's offer of 
battle, and only took the field afresh in the following year 
(610), after his troops had been qualified for fighting by 144.. 
pettier warfare ; he was then enabled to maintain the supe- 
riority, and after successful feats of arms went into winter 
quarters at Corduba. But when the cowardly and incapable 
praetor Quinctius took the command in room of Maximus, the 
Bomans acain suffered defeat after defeat, and their general 
in the middle of summer shut himself up in Corduba, while 
the bands of Yiriathus overran the southern province (611). liS. 

TTia successor, Quintus Eabius Maximus Servilianus, the 
adopted brother of Maximus ^milianus, was sent to the 
peninsula with two fresh legions and ten elephants ; he en* 
deavonred to penetrate into the Lusitanian country, but 
afler a series of indecisive conflicts and an assault on the 
Bomau camp, which was with difficulty repulsed, he found 
himself compelled to retreat to the Boman territory. Viri- 
athus followed him into the province, but, as his troops after 
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12 THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES. fBook IV. 

the wont of Spanish insorrectionarj armies suddenly melted 
142. away, he was obliged to return to Lusitania (612). Next 
141. year (618) Servilianus resumed the offensiye, traversed the 
districts on the BsBtis and Anas, and then advancing into 
Lusitania occupied a gretkt manj towns. A large num- 
ber of the insurgents teH into his hands ; the leaders — of 
whom there were about 600 — were executed; those who 
had gone over from Boman ^ound to the enemy had their 
hands cut off; the remainmg multitude were sold into 
slavery. But on this occasion also the Spanish war proved 
true to its fickle and capricious character. After all these 
successes the Boman army was attacked by Yiriathus while 
it was besieging Erisane, defeated, and driven to a rock 

! where it was wholly in the power of the enemy. Viriathus, 
however, contented himseli, like the Samnite general for- 
l merly at the Oaudine pass, with concluding a peace with 
i Servilianus, in which the community of the Lusitanians was 
; recognized as sovereign and Yiriathus acknowledged as its 
' king. The power of the Romans had not increased more 
t than the national sense of honour had declined ; in the capi- 
^ tal men were glad to be rid of the irksome war, and the 
senate and people ratified the treaty. But Quintus Servi- 
lius C»pio, the full brother of Servilianus and his successor 
in office, was far from satisfied with this complaisance ; and 
the senate was weak enough first to authorize the consul 
to undertake secret machinations against Yiriathus, and 
then to view with indul^nce at least the open breach, with- 
out any palliation, of his pledged word. So Cspio invaded 
Lusitania, and traversed the land as far as the territories of 
the Yettones and GraUsci; Yiriathus declined a conflict 
with the superior force, and by dexterous movements evaded 
140. 139. his antagonist (614). But when in the ensuing year (615) 

(C»pio renewed the attack, and was supported by the army, 
which had in the mean time become available from the north- 
ern province, making its appearance under Miircus Fopillius 
in Lusitania, Yiriathus sued for peace on any terms. He was 
required to give up to the Bomans all who had passed over 
to him from the Boman territorv, amongst whom was his 
own father-in-law ; he did so, and the Romans ordered them 
to be executed or to have their hands cut off. But this was 
not sufficient ; the Bomans were not in the habit of an- 
nouncinfi; to the vanquished all at once their destined fate. 
His d«th^ One behest after another was issued to the Lusitanians, 
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each Buoeessiye demand more intolerable than its predeces-^ 
8or ; and at length they were required even to snrrendeil 
their arms. Then Yiriathus recollected the fate of hisj 
countrymen whom Ghdba had caused to be disarmed, and/ 
grasped his sword afiresh. But it was already too late. His 
wavering had sown the seeds of treachery among those who 
were immediately around him ; three of his confidants, 
Audas, Ditalco, and Minurus from TJrso, despairing of the 
possibility of renewed victory, procured firom the kmg per- 
mission once more to enter into negotiations for peace with 
C»pio, and employed it for the purpose of selling the life of 
the Lusitanian hero to the foreigners in return for the assur- 
ance of personal amnesty and further rewards. On their \ 
return to the camp they assured the king of the favourable J 
issue of their negotiations, and in the following night stabbed i 
him while asleep in his tent. The Lusitanians honoured the I 
illustrioos chief by an unparalleled funeral solemnity at 
which two hundred pairs of champions fought in the funeral 
games ; and still more highly by the fact, that they did not 
renounce the struggle, but nominated Tautamus as their 
commander-in-chief in room of the fallen hero. The plan 
projected by the latter for wresting Saguntum from the 
komans was sufficiently bold ; but the new general possessed 
neither the wise moderation nor the military skill of his pre- 
decessor. The expedition was a total failure, and the army 
on its return was attacked in crossing the BsBtis and com- 
pelled to surrender unconditionally. Thus was Lusitania I 
subdued, far moreby treachery and assassination on the parti 
of foreigners and natives than by honourable war. f 

While the southern province was scourged by Yiriathus Numtntia, 
and the Lusitanians, a second and not less serious war had, 
not without their help, broken out in the northern province 
among the Celtiberian nations. The brilliant successes of 
Viriathns induced the Arevacso likewise in 610 to rise 144. 
against the Bomans; and on that account the consul 
Quintos CaBcilius Metellus, who was sent to Spain to 
relieve Mazimus ^milianus, did not proceed to the 
southern province, but turned against the Celtiberians. 
In the contest with them, and more especially during 
the siege of the town of Oontrebia which was deemed 
impregnable, he showed the same ability which he had 
displayed in vanquishing the Macedonian pretender ; after 
his two years' administration ^611, 612) the northern pro- 143. 14S. 
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vince was reduced ix> obedience. The two cities of 
Tenuantia and Niimantia alone had not yet opened their 
sates to the Romans ; but in their case also a capituhition 
had been almost concluded, and the greater part of the 
conditions had been fulfilled by the Spaniards. When 
required, however, to deliver np their arms, they were re- 
strained like Yiriathus by their genuine Spanish pride in the 
possession of a well-handled sword, and they resolved to 
continue the war under the daring Megaravicus. It seemed 
foUy : the consular army, the command of which was taken 

141. up in 613 by the consul Quintus Fompeius, was four times 
as numerous as the whole population capable of bearing 
arms in Numantia. But tue general, who was wholly 
ignorant of war, sustained defeats so severe under the 
141. 140. walls of the two cities (618, 614), that he preferred at 
length to procure by means of negotiations the peace 
which he could not compel. With Termantia a definitive 
agreement must have taken place. In the case of the 
Numantines the Boman general liberated their captives, and 
summoned the community under the secret promise of favour- 
able treatment to surrender to him at discretion. The !Nu- 
mantines, weary of the war, consented, and the general 
actually limitea his demands to the smallest possible 
measure. Prisoners of war, deserters, and hostages were 
delivered up, and the stipulated sum of money was mostly 

139. paid, when in 615 the new general Marcus Fopillius 
LsNias arrived in the camp. As soon as Fompeius saw the 
burden of command devolve on other shoulders, he, with a 
view to escape from the reckoning that awaited him at 
Borne for a peace which was according to Eoman ideaa 
disgraceful, lighted on the expedient of not mert^ly breaking, 
but of disowning his word; and when the Numantines 
came to make their last payment, in the presence of their 
officers and his own he flatly denied the conclusion of 
the agreement. The matter was referred for judicial deci- 
sion to the senate at Borne. While it was discussed there, 
the war before Numantia was suspended, and Lsnas 
occupied himself with an expedition to Lusitania where he 
helped to accelerate the catastrophe of Yiriathus, and with 
a foray against the Lusones, neighbours of the Numan- 
tines. When at length the decision of the senate arrived, 
vtB purport was that the war should be continued. The 
Mate was thus ready to share in the knavery of Fompeius. 
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With unimpaired courage and increased resentment the iiandoue, 
Kumantines resumed the struggle ; Lienas fought against 
them unsuccessfully, nor was his successor Gains Hostilius 
Hancinus more fortunate (617). But their discomfiture) 137. 
was occasioned not so much by the arms of the INumantines, 
as by the lax and wretched military disciph'ne of the 
Koman gen^^s and by — what was its natural consequence 
— the annually increasing dissoluteness, insubordination, and 
cowvdice of the Boman soldiers. The mere rumour, which' 
moreover was false, that the Cantabri and Yaccaei were 
advancing to the relief of Numantia, induced the Boman 
army to evacuate the camp by night without orders, and to 
seek shelter in the entrenchments constructed sixteen years 
before by Nobilior (P. 6). The Numantines, informed 
of their sudden departure, hotly pursued the fugitive army, 
and surrounded it: there remained to it no choice save 
to fight its way with sword in hand through the enemy, or 
to conclude peace on the terms laid down by the Numan- 
tines. Although the consul was personally a man of honour, 
he was weak and little known. Tibenus Gracchus, who[ 
served in the army as qusstor, had more influence with the I 
Celtiberians from the hereditary respect in which he was! 
held on account of his father who had so wisely re^;ulated- 
the province of the Ebro, and induced the Numantmes to[ 
be content with an equitable treaty of peace sworn to byj 
all the staff-officers. But the senate not only recalled th^ 
general immediately, but after long deliberation caused^ 
a proposal to be submitted to the burgesses that the con-| 
Yention should be treated as they had formerly treated thatf 
of Caudium, in other words, that they should refuse its^ 
ratification and should devolve the responsibility on those ^ 
who had concluded it. By right this category ought to v 
have included all the officers who had sworn to the treaty ; ' 
but (Gracchus and the others were saved by their connec- - 
tions ; Mancinus alone, who did not belong to the circle of ' 
the highest aristocracy, whs destined to pay the penalty for 
his own and others' guilt. Stripped of his insignia, the 
Soman consular was conducted to the enemy's outposts, 
and, when the Numantines refused to receive him that 
they might not on their part acknowledge the treaty as 
null, the late commander-in-chief stood in his shirt and 
with his hands tied behind his back for a whole day before 
the gates of Numantia, a pitiful spectacle to friend and foe. 
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Yet the bitter lesson seemed utteriy lost on the successor 
of Mancinus, hb colleague in the consulship, Marcus 
.£milius Lepidus. While the discussions as to the treaty 
with Mancinus were pending in Borne, he attacked the free 
nation of the Yaccsi under friyolous pre^<exts just as 
Lucullus had done sixteen years before, and besan in 
concert with the general of the Further province to besiege 
136. Fallantia (618). A decree of the senate enjoined him to 
desist from the war ; nevertheless, under the pretext that 
the circumstances had changed in the mean time, he con- 
tinued the siege. In doing so he showed himself as bad 
a soldier as he was a bad citizen. After lying so long 
before the large and strong city that his supplies in that 
rug^d and hostile country failed, he was obuged to leave 
behmd all the sick and wounded and to undertake a • 
retreat, in which the pursuing Pallantines destroyed half 
of his soldiers, and, if they had not broken off the pur* 
suit too early, would probably have utterly annihilated the 
Koman army, which was already in full course of dissolutioiu 
For this fault a fine was imposed on the highborn general 
at his return. His successors Lucius Furius Pbilus 
136. 135. (618) and Gains Calpumius Fiso (619) had again to 
wage war against the Kumantines ; and, inasmuch as they 
did nothing at all, they fortunately came home vathout 
defeat. 
Scipio I Even the Boman government began at length to perceive 
iKmiiianus, that matters could no longer continue on this footing; 
they resolved to intrust the subjugation of the small 
Spanish country-town, as an extraordinary measure, to Scipio 
^milianus the first general of Bome. The pecuniary re- 
sources for carrying on the war were indeed doled out to 
him with preposterous parsimony, and the permission to levy 
soldiers whicn he asked was even directly refused — a circum- 
stance due, probably, to coterie-intrigues and to the fear 
of being burdensome to the sovereign neople. But a mat 
number of friends and clients voluntanW accompanied him ; 
amonff them was his brother Maximus JSmilianus, who some 
years Defore had commanded with distinction against Yiria- 
thus. Supported by this trusty band, which was formed into 
a guard tor the general, Scipio began to reorganize the 
134. deeply disordered army (620). First of all the camp-followera 
had to take their departure — ^there were as many as 2000 cour- 
tesans, and an endless number of soothsayers and priests of 
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all Borta— arid, while the soldier was not available for fight- 
ing, he had at least to work in the trenches and to march. 
Dmin^ the first summer the genera] avoided any conflict 
with the Numantines ; he contented himself with destroying 
the stores in the surrounding country, and with chastising, 
the YaccsDans who sold corn to the Numantines, and com* 
pelling them to acknowledge the supremacy of Eome. It 
was only towards winter that Scipio orew together his army 
round Numantia. Besides the Numidian contingent of 
horsemen, infantry, and twelve elephants led by the prince 
Jugurtha, and tbe numerous Spanish contingents, there 
were four legions, in all a force of 60,000 men investing a 
city whose citizens capable of arms were not more at most 
than 8000. Nevertheless the besieged frequently offered 
battle ; but Scipio, perceiving clearly that the disorganiza- 
tion of many years was not to be repaired all at once, 
tefused to accept it, and, when conflicts did occur in eon- 
section with the sallies of the besieged, the cowardly flight 
of the legionaries, checked with difficulty by the appearance 
of the general in person, justified such tactics only too 
forcibly. Never did a general treat his soldiers more con- 
temptuously that Scipio treated the Numantine army ; and 
he showed nis opinion of it not only hj bitter speeches, but 
above all by the course of action which he adopted. For 
the first time the Bomans waged war by means of mattock 
and spade, where it depended on themselves alone whether 
they should use the sword. Around the whole circuit of 
the city, which was nearly three miles, there was constructed 
a double line of circumvallation of twice that extent, provided 
with walls, towers, and ditches ; and the river Douro, oy which 
at first some supplies had reached the besieged through the 
efforts of bold boatmen and divers, was at length closed. 
Thus in all probability the town, which they did not 
venture to assault, could not fail to be reduced through 
fiimine; the more so, as it had not been possible for the 
citizens to lay in provisions during the last summer. Tbe 
Nnmantines soon suffered from want of everything. One of" 
their boldest men, Retogenes, cut his way with a few com- 
panions through the enemy's lines, and his touching entreaty 
thatldnsmen should not oe allowed to perish without help 
produced a great effect in Lutia at least, one of the towns of ' 
the Arevacn. But before the citizens of Lutia had come 
to a decision, Scipic, having received inf jrmation from tne 
VOL. m. 
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partisans of Borne in the town, appeared with a superior 
force before its walls, and compelled the authorities to 
deliver up to him the leaders of the movement, 400 of the 
flower of the youth, whose hands were all cut off hj order of 
the Boman general. The Numantines, thus deprived oi 
their last hope, sent to Scipio to negotiate as to their sub* 
mission and called on the brave man to spare the brave ; 
but when the envoys on their return announced that Scipl> 
required unconditional surrender, they were torn in pieces 
by the furious multitude, and a fresh interval elapsed till 
famine and pestilence had completed their work. At length 
a second message was sent to the Boman head-quarters, 
that the town was now ready to submit at discretion. 
When the citizens were accordingly instructed to appear on 
the following dav before the gates, they asked for some days' 
delay, to allow those of their number who had determined 
not to survive the loss of liberty time to die. It was 
granted, and not a few took advantage of it At last the 
miserable remnant appeared before the gates. Scipio chose 
fifty of the most eminent to form part of his triumphal 
'procession ; the rest were sold into slavery, the city was 
Oevelled with the eround, and its territory was distributed 
(among the neiehboiuring towns. This occurred in the 
133, Jautumn of fit, fifteen months after Scipio had assumed the 
'command. 

The fall of Numantia struck at the root of the opposition 
that was still here and there stirring against Borne ; mili- 
tary demonstrations and the imposition of fines sufficed to 
secure the acknowledgment of tne Boman supremacy in all 
Hither Spain. 
TheGal* '^ Further Spain the Boman dominion was confirmed 
!«ci oon- and extended by the subju&ntion of the Lusitanians. The 
quared. consul Decimus Junius Brutus, who came in CsBpio's 
room, settled the Liisitanian war-captives in the neighbour- 
hood of Saguntum, and gave to their new to^n Yalentia 
138. (Valencia), like Carteia, a Latin constitution (0t6) ; he 
138-136. moreover ( ^ 1 6 " 4 1 ^ ) traversed the Iberian west coast in 
various directions, and was the first of the Bomans to reach 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. The towns of the Lusi- 
tanians, which were obstinately dtVended by their inhabit- 
ants, both men and women, were subdued by him ; and the 
hitherto independent GhJUeci wi lo united with the Boman 
province after a pn«at battle, in ^ hich 60,000 of them are 
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said to have &llen. After the subjugation of the Vaccffians, 
LuaitaiuajiB, and Ghtlkdcians, the whole peninsula, with the 
exception of the north coast, was now at least nominally 
subject to the Bomans. 

A senatorial commission was sent to Spain in order toJNew orga- 
organize, in concert with Scipio, the newly won proyineial^iation vf 
territory after the Boman method ; and Scipio did what hePP"*^* 
could to obviate the effects of the disgraceful and stupid/ 
policy of his predecessors. The Caueani for instancej 
whose shameful maltreatment by Lucullus he had been 
obliged to witness nineteen years before when a military 
tribune, were invited by him to return to their town and to 
rebuild it. Spain began once more to enjoy better times. 
The suppression of piracy, which found dangerous lurking- 
places m the Baleares, through the occupation of these 
islands . by Quintus CsBcilius Metellus in 681 was singu- '«^S» 
larly conducive to the prosperity of Spanish commerce; 
and in other respects also the fertile islands, inhabited by a 
dense population which was unsurpassed in the use of the 
slin^, were a valuable possession. How numerous the 
Latin-speaking population in the peninsula was even then, 
is shown by the settlement of 3000 Spanish Latins in the 
towns of ralma and PoUentia (Pollenza) in the newly 
acquired islands. In spite of various grave evils the I 
Roman administration of Spain preserved on the whole the I 
stamp which the Catonian period, and primarily Tiberius 1 
Gracchus, had impressed on it. It is true that the Eoman 
frontier territory had not a little to suffer from the inroads 
of the tribes but half subdued or not subdued at all on the 
north and west. Among" the Lusitanians in particular 
the poorer youths regulan^ congregaied as banditti, and 
in large gangs levied contributions &om their countrymen 
or their neighbours, for which reason, even at a much later 
period, the isolated homesteads in this re^on were con* 
structed in the style of fortresses and were, in case of need, 
capable of defence ; nor did the Romans succeed in putting 
an end to these predatory habits in the inhospitable and 
almost inaccessible Lusitanian mountains. But the succeed-} 
ing wars assumed more and more the character of guerilla [ 
disorders, which every tolerably efficient governor was J. 
able to repress with his ordinary resources; and in spite I 
of these iimictions on the border districts, Spain was thoj 
luost flourishing and best-organized country in all the] 
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IBoman dominions; the system of tenths and the middle* 
men were there unknown; the population was numerous^ 
and the country was rich in com and cattle. 

Far more insupportable was the condition — intermediate 
between formal sovereignty and actual subjection^-of the 
African, Greek, and Asiatic states that were brought within 

; the sphere of Boman hegemony through the wars of fiome 
with Carthaffe, Macedon, and byria, and their conoequences. 
An independent state does not pay too dear for its independ« 
enoe in accepting the suffering of war when it cannot avoid 
them ; a state which has lost mdependenoe may find at least 
some compensation in the fact that its protector secures 
for it peace with its neighbours. But these client states 
of Borne had neither independence nor peace. In Africa 
there practically subsisted a perpetual border-war between 

I Carthage and Numidia. In Egypt Boman arbitration bad 
settled the dispute as to the succession between the two 
brothers Ptolemy Philometor and Ptolemy the Fat; 
nevertheless the new rulers of Egypt and C^rrene waged 
war for the possession of Cyprus. In Asia not only were 
most of the Kingdoms — Bithynia, Cappadocia, Syria, — like- 
wise torn by internal quarrels as to tne succession and by 
the interventions of neighboui*ing states to which these 
quarrels gave rise, but various and severe wars were carried 
on between the Attalids and the Ghdatians, between the 
Attalids and the kings of Bithynia, and even between 
Bhodes and Crete. In Hellas Proper, in like manner, the 
pigmy feuds which were customarv there continued to 
smoulder ; and even Macedonia, formerly so tranquil, con- 
sumed its strength in the intestine strife that arose out of 
!its new democratic constitution. It was the fault of the 
rulers as well as the ruled, that the last vital ener^es and 
I the last prosperity of the nations were expended in these 

' aimless feuds. Tne client states ought to have perceived 
that a state which cannot wage war against every one cannot 
wage war at all, and that, as the positiou and power enjoyed 
by all these states were practically under Boman guarantee, 
they had in the event of any difference no alternative but 
to settle the matter amicably with their neighbours or to 
call in the Bomans as arbiters. When the Ach»an diet waa 
urged by the Bhodians and Cretans to grant them the aid of 
the league, and seriously deliberated as to sending it (601), it 
was simply a political faroe ; the principle which tlie leader of 
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the party friendly . to Rome then laid down — that the 
Achsans were no longer at liberty to wage war without the 
permission of the Eomans— expressed, doubtless with disa- 
greeable precision, the simple truth that the formal soy- 
reignty of the dependent states was merely formal, and that 
any attempt to |^ve life to the shadow must necessarily lead 
to the destruction of the shadow itself. But the ruling 
community deserves a censure more severe than that directed 
against the ruled. It is no easy task for a state any more 
than for a man to become reconciled to insignificance ; 
it is the duty and right of the ruler either to renounce his 
authority, or by the display of an imposing material supe- 
riority to conipel the ruled to resignation. The Eoman senate 
did neither. Invoked and importuned on all hands, the senate 
interfered incessantly in the course of African, Hellenic, Asi- 
atic, and Egyptian affairs ; but it did so after so inconstant 
and loose a fashion, that its attempts to settle matters usually 
only rendered the confusion worse. It was the epoch on 
commissions. Commissioners of the senate were constantly* 
going to Carthage and Alexandria, to the Achsum diet, and to 
the courts of the rulers of western Asia ; they investigated, in- 
hibited, reported, and yet decisive steps were not imfrequently 
taken in the most important matters without the knowledge, 
or against the wishes, of the senate. Cyprus, for instance, 
which the senate had assigned to the kingdom of Cyrene, 
was nevertheless retained by Egypt; a Syrian prince as- 
cended the throne of his ancestors under the pretext that 
he had obtained a promise of it from the Romans, while the 
ienate had in &ct expressly refused to give it to him, and 
he himself had only escaped from Borne by breaking their 
interdict ; even the open murder of a Roman commissioner, 
who under the orders of the senate administered as guardian 
the govemm^it of Syria, passed totally unpunished. The 
Asiatics were very well aware that they were not in a^ 
position to resist the Roman legions ; but they were no lessi 
aware that the senate was but little inclined to give the 
citixens orders to march for the Euphrates or the Nile. 
Thus the state of these remote countries resembled that 
of the schoolroom when the teacher is absent or lax ; and 

thft jgrpv<>mmAT^. _af "Rftfnft dppinvAJ_j;^ift natio ns at OUCC 



ffftdnm anJd pf tJbfi^blfi88mg£ of order, ,^ 

For the Romans themselves, moreover, this state ol' matters 
was in so far perilous as it to a certain extent left; their 
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northern and eastern frontier exposed. In these quarters 
kingdoms might be formed out of the inland countries situated 
beyond the limits of the Roman hegemony without Some 
being able yery directly or speedily to prevent them^ and, 
in antagonism to the weak states under Boman protection, 
might deyelop a power dangerous to Bome and entering 
Booner or later into riyalr^ with her. No doubt the con* 
dition of the bordering nations — eyerywhere split into frag« 
ments and nowhere fayourable to pohtical development on 
a great scale — ^formed some sort of protection against this 
danger ; yet we very clearly perceive in the history of the 
East, that at this period the Euphrates was no longer 
guarded by the phalanx of Seleucus and was not yet watched 
hj the legions of Augustus. 

It was high time to put an end to this uncertain state 

of things. But the only possible way of ending it was by 

converting the client states into Soman provinces. This 

could be done all the more easily, that the Boman provin* 

, cial constitution in fact only concentrated military j^wer 

I in the hands of the Boman governor, while actminisira- 

] \ tion and jurisdiction in the main were, or at any rate were 

i iofended to be, retained bv the communities, so that as 

I much of the old political inaependence as was at all capable 

I of life might be preserved in the form of communaljfreedom. 

'. The necessity for this administrative reform could not well 

\ be mistaken; the only question was, whether the senate 

\ would put it off and mar it, or whether it would have the 

I courage and the power clearly to discern and energet^'!ally 

• to execute what was needful. 

Caithaz« f Let us first glance at Africa. The ord^ of things esta- 

• Ku. J -^ 



anJ Ku- I blished by the Bomans in Libya rested in substance on a 
miJU. I ][)aimj(5e of power between the Nomad kingdom of Massinissa 
^ and the city of Carthage. While the former was expanded, 
confirmed, and civilized under the vigorous and sagacious 
government of Massinissa (ii. 205), Carthage simply in 
consequence of a state of peace became once more, at least 
in wealth and population, what it had been at the height of 
its political power. The Bomans saw with ill-concealed and 
envious fear the apparently indestructible prosperity of 
their old rival ; while hitherto they had refused to grant to 
it anv real protection against the constantly repeated en* 
croachments of Massinissa, they now be^n openly to inter- 
fere in favour of the neighbouring prince. The dispute 
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which bad been pending for more than thirty years between 
the city and the king as to the possession of the province of 
Ehnpona on the Lesser Syrtis, one of the most fertile in the 
Carthaginian territory, was at length (abont 598) decided HI. 
by Boman commissioners to the effect that the Cartha- 
ginians should evacuate those towns of Emporia which still 
remained in their possession, and should pay 500 talents 
(£122,000) to the king as compensation for the illegal 
enjoyment of the territory. The consequence was, that Mas- 
sinissa immediately seized another Carthaginian district on 
the western frontier of their territory, the town of Tusca 
and the great plains near the Bagradas ; no course was left 
to the Carthaginians but to commence another hopeless pro- 
cess at Eome. After long and, beyond doubt, intentional 
delay a second commission appeared in Africa ; but, when 
the Carthaginians were unwilling to commit themselves 
unconditionally to a decision to be pronounced by it as 
arbiter without an exact preliminary investigation into the 
question of right, and insisted on a thorough discussion of 
the latter question, the commissioners without further cere- 
mony returned to Eome. 

The question of ri^ht between Carthage and Massinissa Thede- 
thus remained unsettled ; but the mission gave rise to a stmction oi 
more important decision. The head of the commission hadF*'1**^ 
been the old Marcus Cato, at that time perhaps the mosttf^p^^^^ 
influential man in the senate, and, as a veteran survivorf 
from the Hannibalic war, still filled with thorough hatreds 
and thorough dread of the PhoBnicians. With surprise and^ 
jealousy Cato had seen wi|h his own eyes the flourishing 
state of the hereditary foes of £ome, the luxuriant country 
and the crowded streets, the immense stores of arms in 
the magazines and the rich materials for a fleet; already 
he in spirit beheld a second Hannibal wielding all these 
resources against Bome. In his honest and manly, but 
thoroughly narrow-minded, fashion h6 came to the conclu- 
sion tl^t Bome could not be secure until Carthage had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, and immediately after 
bis return set forth this view in the senate. Those of thel 
aristocracy whose ideas were more enlarged, and especially! 
Scipio Nasica, opposed this paltry policy with great earnest-^, 
ness; and showed how bhnd were the fears entertained^ 
regarding a mercantile city whose Phoenician inhabitants! 
were more and more disused to warlike arts and ideas, and \ 
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how the existence of that rich commercial city was quite 
compatible with the political supremacy of Borne. Even the 
conversion of Carthage into a Eoman provincial town might 
have been practicable, and indeed, compared with the present 
conditiou of the Phoenicians, ^rhaps even not unwelcome. 
But Cato desired not the submission, but the destruction of 
the hated city. His policy, as it would seem, found allies 
partly in the statesmen who were inclined to bring the 
transmarine territories into immediate dependence on Eome, 
partly and especially in the mightv influence of the Homan 
bankers and great capitalists on whom, after the destruction 
lof the rich moneyed and mercantile city, its inheritance 
would necessarily devolve. The majority resolved at the 
first fitting opportunity — respect for pubbc opinion required 
that they should wait for such — to bring about war with 
Carthage, or rather the destruction of the city. 
War be- The desired occasion was soon found. The provoking 

linhwi and" ^^^^^^^^"^ ^^ ^g^* ®^ the part of Massinissa and the Bomans 
Cartluige. brought to the helm in Carthage Hasdrubal and Carthalo, 
the leaders of the patriotic party ; which was not indeed, 
like the Achsans, disposed to revolt against the Boman su- 
premacy, but was at least resolved to defend, if necessary, 
Dy arms against Massinissa the stipulated rights of the 
Carthaginians. The patriots ordered fortjr of the most 
decided partisans of Massinissa to be banished from the 
city, and made the people swear that they would on no 
account ever permit their return; at the same time, in 
order to repel the attacks that might be expected fh)m 
Massinissa, they formed out of the free Numidians a 
numerous army under Arcobarzanes, the grandson of 
154. Syphax {about 600). Massinissa, however, was prudent 
enough not to take arms now, but to submit himself uncon- 
ditionally to the decision of the Bomans respecting the 
disputed territory on the Bagradas ; and thus the Bomans 
could assert with some plausibility that the Carthaginian 
preparations must have oeen directed against them, and 
could insist on the immediate dismissal of the army and 
destruction of the naval stores. The Carthaginian senate 
was disposed to consent, but the multitude prevented the 
execution of the decree, and the Boman envoys, who had 
brought this order to Carthage, were in peril ot their lives. 
Massinissa sent his son Gulussa to Bome to report the con- 
tinuance of the Carthaginian warlike preparations by laud 
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iiiid sea, ftnd to hasten the dedamtion of war.. After a 
further embassy of ten men had confirmed the statement 
that Carthage was in reality arming (^2), the senate ISS. 
rejected the demand of Gato for an absolute declaration of 
war, but resolved in a secret sitting that war should be 
declared if the Carthaginians would not consent to dismiss 
their army and to bum their matmals for a fleet. Mean- 
while the conflict had already begun in Africa. Massinissa 
had sent back the men whom the Carthaginians had banished, 
under the escort of his son Gulussa, to the city. When 
the Carthaginians closed their gates a^;ainst them and killed 
also some of the Numidians returning home, Massinissa 
put his troops in motion, and the patriot party in Carthage 
ilso prepared for the. struggle. But Hasdrubal, who was 
placed at the head of iheir army, was one of the. ufmal inca- 
. pables whom the Carthaginians were in the habit of employing 
as generals; strutting , about in his general's purple like a 
^eatrical king, and pampering his portly person even in the 
camp, that vain-glorious and unwieldy man was little fitted 
4o render help in an exigency which perhaps even the 
ffenius of Hamilcar and the arm of Hanmbal could have no 
bnger averted. Before the eyes of Scipio .£milianus, who, 
at that time a military tribune in the Spanish army, had 
been sent to Massinissa to bring over Afncan elephants for 
his commander, and who on this occasion looked down on 
the conflict from a mountain ''like Zeus from Ida/* the 
Carthaginians and Numidians fought a gi'eat battle, in 
which the former, thouffh reinforced by COOO Numidian 
horsemen brought to them by discontented captaius of 
Massinissa, and superior in number to the enemy, were 
worsted* After this defeat the Carthaginians offered to 
make cessions of territory and payments of money to Massi- 
nissa, and Scipio at their sohcitation attempted to bring 
about an agreement; but the project of peace was frus- 
trated by the refusal of the Carthaginian patriots to sur- 
render the deserters. Hasdrubal however, dosely hemmed 
in by the troops of his antagonist, was compelled to grant 
to the latter all that he demanded — ^the surrender of the 
deserters, the return of the exiles, the delivery of arms, the 
marching off under the yoke, the payment of 100 talents 
{£M,4O0) annually for the next fifty years. But even this 
C(Hivention was not kept by the Numidians ; on the contrary 
the disarmed remnant of the Carthaginian army was cut to 
pieces by them on the way home. 
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Declaratioa The Bomans, who had carefully abstained from preyenting 
of war by the war itself by seasonable interposition, had now what they 
i^nncf wished ; namely, a serviceable pretext for war — ^for the Car- 
thaginians had certainly now transgressed the stipulations of 
the treaty, that they should not wase war against the allies 
of Borne, or beyond their own bounds (ii. 187, 200)— and an 
antagonist already beaten beforehand. The Italian contin- 
gents were summoned to Borne, and the ships were 
assembled; the declaration of war might issue at any 
momenta The Carthaginians made eyery effort to avert the 
impending blow. Hasdrubal and Carthalo, the leaders of 
the patriot party, were condemned to death, and an embassy 
was sent to itome to throw the responsibility on them. Bac 
at the same time envoys from Utica, the second city of the 
Libyan Phoenicians, arrived there with full powers to smv 
render their community wholly to the Bomans ; compared 
with such obUging submissiveness, it seemed ahnost an 
insolence that the Carthaginians had rested content with 
ordering, unbidden, the execution of their most eminent 
men. The senate dechired that the excuse of the Cartha* 
ginians was found insufficient ; to the question, what in that 
case would suffice, the reply was given that the Cartha- 
rinians knew that themselves. They might, no doubt, have 
known what the Bomans wished ; but yet it seemed impoa 
sible to believe, that the last hour of their loved native city 
had reaUy come. Once more Carthaginian envoys— oit 
this occasion thirfcy in number and with unlimited powers — 
were sent to Bome. When they arrived, war was already 
149. declared (beginning of 605), and the double consular army 
had embajrk^. Yet they even now attempted to dispel the 
'Storm by complete submission. The senate replied that 
Bome was ready to guarantee to the Carthaginian com- 
munity its territory, its miinicipid freedom and its laws, its 
public and private property, provided that it would fur- 
nish to the consuls who had just departed for Sicily within 
the space of a month at LilybiBum 800 hoetafi;es from the 
children of the leading families, and would fulfil the further 
orders which the consuls in conformity with their instruc- 
tions should give forth. The reply has been called ambi- 
guous: but very erroneously, as even at the time clear- 
sighted men among the Carthaginians themselves pointed 
out. The circumstance that everything which they could 
ask was guaranteed with the single exception of the city, 
and that nothing was said as to stopping tne embar^tion of 
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the troops for Africa, showed very clearly what the Roman 
intentioDS were ; the senate acted with fearful harshness, 
hut it did not put on the semhlance of concession. The 
Carthaginians, however, would not open their eyes ; there was 
jio statesman found, who had the power to. move the unstable 
multitude of the city either to thorough resistance or to 
thorough resi^ation. When they heard at the same time of 
the horrible decree of war and of the endurable demand for 
iiostages, they complied immediately with the latter ; and 
still clung to hope, because they had not the courage fully to 
realize the import of surrendering themselves beforehand to 
the arbitrary will of a mortal foe. The consuls sent the 
hostages from LilybsBum to Eome, and informed the Cartha- 
ginian envoys that they would learn further particulars in 
Africa. The landing was accomplished without resistance, 
and the provisions demanded were supplied. When the 
G^erusia of Carthage appeared in a body at the head-quarters 
jn Utica to receive the further orders, the consuls required 
in the first instance the disarming of the city. To the ques- 
tion of the Carthaginians, who was in that case to protect 
jthem even against their own emigrants — against the army, 
which had swelled to 20,000 men, under the command of 
Hasdrubal who had saved himself from the sentence of death 
hy flight — ^it was replied, that this would be provided for by 
the ^mans. Accordingly the council of the city obsequi- 
ously appeared before the consuls with all their fleet-matenal, 
all the military stores of the. public magazines, all the arms 
that were found in the possession of private persons — to the 
number of 3000 catapults and 200,0(X) sets of armour — and 
inquired whether anything more was desired. Then ^e con* j 
sui Lucius Marcius Censorinus rose and announced to the] 
council, that in accordance with the instructions given by the! 
senate the existing city was to be destroyed, but that thej 
inhabitants were at liberty to settle anew wherever theyj 
chose in their territory, provided it were at a distance of at: 
least ten miles from tne sea. 

This fearful command aroused in the FhcBnicians all the Renistnoce 
— shall we say magnanimous or frenzied ?— enthusiasm, which ©^ tl\« P«^ 
was displayed previously by the Tyrians against Alexander, *J>*P«»»*^ 
and subsequently bjr the Jews affainst Vespasian. Unparal- 
leled as was the patience with which this nation could endure 
bondage and oppression, as unparalleled was now the tumul- 
tuous fury of that mercantile and seafaring p(5pulation, when 
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the things nt stake were not the state and freedom, but the 
beloved soil of their ancestral city and their venerable and 
dear home beside the sea. Hope and deliverance were out of 
the question ; sound policy enjoined even now an uncondi- 
tional submission. But the voice of the few who coun- 
selled the acceptance of what was inevitable was, liko 
the call of the pilot during a hurricane, drowned amidst 
the furious jeUs of the multitude ; which, in its frantic ra^e, 
laid hands on the magistrates of the citj who had counselled 
the surrender of the hostages and arms, made such of the inno- 
t^nt bearers of the news as had ventured at all to return home 
'expiate thefr terrible tiding, and tore in pieces the Italians 
who chanced to be sojoummg in the city by way of avenging 
beforehand, at least on them, the destruction of its native 
«home. No resolution was taken to defend themselves ; un- 
armed as th^ were, this was a matter of course. The gates 
were closed ; stones were carried to the battlements of the 
walls that had been stripped of the catapults ; the chief com- 
mand was intrusted to Hasdrubal, the mndson of Massinissa ; 
the slaves in a body were declared free. The army of re- 
fugees under the fugitive Hasdrubal — ^which was in posses- 
sion of the whole Uarthaginian territory with the exception 
of the towns on the east coast occupied by the Romans, viz. 
Hadrumetum, Little Leptis, Thapsus and Achulla, and the 
city of IJtica, and offered an invaluable support for the de- 
.fence — ^was entreated not to refuse its aid to the common- 
wealth in this dire emergencv. At the same time, conceal- 
ing in true PhoBuician sl^le the most unbounded resentment 
under the cloak of humility, they attempted to deceive the 
enemy. A message was sent to the consuls to request a thirty 
days' armistice for the despatch of an embassy to Bome. 
The Carthaginians were well aware that the generals neither 
would nor could grant this request, which had been re* 
fused already; but the consuls were confirmed by it in 
the natural supposition that after the first outbreak of 
despair the utterly defenceless city would submit, and 
accordingly postponed the attack. The precious interval 
was employed in preparing catapults and armour ; day and 
night afi, without distinction of age or sex, were occupied in 
constructing machines and for^g arms ; the public buildings 
were torn down to procure timber and metal ; women cut 
off their hair to replace the strings indispensable for the 
.catapults; in *an incredibly short time the walls and Ihe 
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men were once more armed. That all this coiild be done 
without the consuls, who were but a few miles off, learning 
anything of it, is not the least marvellous feature in this mar- 
Tellous moyement animated by a truly enthusiastic, and in 
fact superhuman, national hatred. When at length the con- 
suhi, weary of waiting, broke up from their camp at Utica, and 
thought that they should be able to scale the naked walls with 
ladders, they found to their surprise and horror the battle- 
ments crowned anew with catapults, and the large populous 
city, which they had hoped to occupy like an open village, 
able and ready to defend itself to the kst man. 

Carthage was rendered very strong both by the nature of situation ol 
its situation* and by the art of its inhabitants, who had very Carthagt. 
frequently to depend on the protection of its walls. Into 
the broad gulf of Tuni^ which is bounded on the west by 
Cape Farina and on the east by Cape Bon, there projects in 
a direction from west to east a promontory, which is encom- 
passed on three sides by the sea and is connected with the 
mainland only towards the west This nromontory, at its nar- 
rowest part only about two miles broad and on the whole flat, 
again expands towards the gulf, and terminates there in the 
two heights of Jebel-Khawi and Sidi bu Said, between which 
extends the plain of El Mersa. On its southern portion 
which ends in the height of Sidi bu Said lay the city of 
Carthage. The pretty steep declivity of that height towards 
the gulf and its numerous rocks and shallows gave natural 
strength to the side of the city next to the gulf, and a 
simple circumvallation was sufficient there. On the wall 
along the west or landward side, on the other hand, where 
nature afforded no protection, every appliance within the 
power of the art of fortification in those times was expended. 
It consisted, as its recently discovered remains exactly tally-^ 
ing with the description of Poly bins have shown, of an outer 
wall of six and a half feet in thickness and immense case- 
mates constructed behind this wall probably along its whole 
extent ; these were separated from the outer wall by & 
covered way six feet broad, and had a width of fourteen 

* The line of th« coast has beeo in the coon^ of centuries so much changed, 
that the former local reUtions are but imperfectly reoogniiabSe on the ancient 
site. The name of the city is preserved bj Cape Cartugena— also called from 
the saint's tomb found there Ras Sidi bu Said— the most eastern headland of 
the peninsoJfl, projecting into the gulf with its highest point rising to 393 
feet above the lerel of the sea^ 
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feet, exclusive of the front and back waHa each of which waa 
fully three feet broad.* This enormous wall, composed 
throughout of large hewn blocks, rose in two stories, ex* 
dusive of the battlements and the huge towers four stories 
high, to a height of forty-five feet,t and furnished in the 
lower range of the casemates stables and provender-storea 

• The dimensions giren hj Beul^ {Fomllss h Carihag^, 1861) are as fol- 
lows, in mitres and in Greek feet (1 = 0*309 m^tre) :— 

Outer wall .»••«• 2 metres = 6) feeU 

Corridor . . « • » 1*9 „ = 6 „ 

Front wdll of casemates • • « • 1 t> = 3} ,• 

Casemate rooms . • , , 4*2 „ = 14 „ 

Back wall of casemates « . . • 1 «> = 3} „ 

Whole hreadth of the walls . « lO'l metres = 33 feet. 

Or, as Diodorus (p. 522) states it, 22 onbits (l rede cubit s 1) feet), whil« 
Uvy {ap. Oi-os. iv. 22) and Appian f Pun. 95\ who seem to hare had befort 
them another less accurate passage or Polybins, state the breadth of the watts 
at 30 feet The triple wall of Appian— as to which a false idea has hitherto 
been diffused by Florus (i. 3lV-denotes the outer wall, and the front and 
back walls of the casemates. That thb coinddenoe is not accidental, and that 
we have here in reabty the remains of the famed walls of Cartluige before 
us, wi41 be evident to every one : the objections of Davis {Carthage and Her 
Rsmains, p. 370 ei aeq,) only show how little even the utmost seal can adduce 
in opposition to the main results of Beul^. Onl v we must maintain that all the 
ancient authorities give the sutements of which we are now speaking with re- 
ference not to the dUidel-wall, but to the dty-wall on the landward side, of whidi 
the wall along the south side of the citadel hill was an integral part f Oroe. iv. 22). 
In accordance with this view, the excavations at the dtadel hill on the east, 
north, and west, have shown no traces of forti6cations, whereas on the south 
side they have brought to light the very remains of this great wall. There is 
no reason for regarding these as the remains of a separate fortification of the 
dtttdd distinct from the dty wall; it may be presumed that further excava* 
lions at a corresponding depth Tthe foundation of the dty wall discovered at 
the Byna lies fifty-six feet beneath the present surface) will bring to light like, 
or at any rate analogous, foundations along the whole landward side, uthough 
it is probable that at the point where the walled suburb of Magalia adjoined 
the main wall the fortification was either weaker fit>m the first or was early 
neglected. The length of the wall as a whole cannot be stated with predsion ; 
but it must have been very considerable, for three hundred deplnnts were 
staUed there, and the stores for thdr fodder and perhaps other spaces also as 
well as the gates are to be taken into account. It was very natural that the 
inner dty, within whose walls the Byrsa was induded, should, especially by 
waj of contrast to the suburb of Magalia which had its separate drcumval* 
lation, be sometimes itself called Byrsa (App. Pun. 117 : Nepos, op. Serv 
^fi. 1.368). 

t Such is the height given by Appian, /. c. ; Diodorus gives the height, pre 
faably indusive of tiie battlements, at 40 cubits or 60 feet. The i^emnaii 
oieserred is still from 13 to 16 fett (4-5 metres) high 
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for 800 elephants, in the upper range stalls for horses 
magazines, and barracks.* The eitadel-hill, the Byrsi 
(Synac, l^ha = citadel), a comparatiyely considerable rock 
having a height of 188 feet ana at its base a circumference 
of &llj 2000 double paoeB,t was dovetailed into this wall at 
its southern end, just as the rock-wall of the Capitol was 
doveukiled into the city-wall of Borne. Its summit bore the 
huge temple of the Ood of Healing, resting on a basement of 
sixty steps. The south side of the city was washed partly by 
the shallow lake of Tunes towards the south west, which was 
separated almost wholly from the sulf by a narrow and low 
ton^e of land running southwards from the Carthaginian 
peninsula,]: partly by the open gulf towards the south-east. 
At this last spot was situated the double harbour of the city, 
a work of human hands : the outer or commercial harbour,: 
a longish rectangle with the narrow end turned to the sea, 
from whose entrance, only seventy feet wide, broad quays 
stretched along the water on both sides, and the inner 
circular war^harbour, the Cothon,S with the island containing 
the admiral*s house in the middle, which was approached 
through the outer harbour. Between the two passed the 
city wall, which turning eastward from the Byrsa excluded 
the toneue of land and the outer harbour, but included the 
war-harbour, so that the entrance to the latter must be 
conceived as capable of being closed like a gate. Not far 
from the war-harbour lay the market-place, which was; 
connected by three narrow streets with the citadel open on 

* The rooms of a horse-shoe shape brought to light in excavation have a 
depth of 14, and a breadth of 11, Greek fe«t ; the width of the entrance is not 
spedtied. Whether these dimensions and the proportions of the corridor suffice 
fi>r onr recognizing them as elephants' stalls, remains to be settled bj a more 
aocarate investigation. The partition-walls, which separate the apartments, 
have a thickness of 1 * 1 m^tre = 3| feet. 

t Oros. rr. 22. Fullj 2000 paces, or— as Tolybius mtist have said— 16 
stadia^ are s about 3000 metres. The citadel-hill, on which the diunii of St. ' 
Loois now stands, measures at the top about 1400, half way up about 2000, 
mitres in circumference (Beul^, p. 22): for the drcumferenoe at the 9ase that 
estimate will very well suffice. 

t It now bears the fort Goletta. 

^ That this Phcenidan word signifies a basin eicavated in a circalar shape, 
U shown both by Diodorus (iiL 44), and by its being employed by the Greeks 
to denote a '* cup." It thus suits only the innei* harbour of Cai-thage, aud in 
that sense it is ased by Strabo (zvii. 2, 14, where it is strictly applied to the 
admiral's island) and Fest. Ep, v. Cothon$8, p. 37. Appian, Fun, 127, is not 
quite accurate in describing the rectangular harbour in front of the Cotbon ar 
ytartofiu 
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the side towards the town. To the north of^ and beyond, 
the city proper, the pretty considerable space of the modern 
El Mersa, even at that time occupied in mat part b^ yillas 
and well-watered gardens, and then culed Magaba, had 
a circumvallation of its own dovetftiled into the city walk 
On the opposite point of the peninsula, the Jebel-Khawi 
near the modem village of Gnamart, lay the necropolis. 
These three— ^the old city, the suburb, and the necropolis— 
toffether filled the whole breadth of the promontory on its 
side next the gulf, and were only accessible by the two high- 
ways leading to Utica and Tunes along that narrow tongue 
of land, which, although not closed by a wall, yet afforded a 
most advantageous position for the armies taking their stand 
under the protection of the capital with the yiew of protect- 
ing it in return. 

The difficult task of reducing so well fortified a city was 
renderiMl still more difficult by the fact, that the resources of 
the capital itself and of its territory which still included 
800 townships and was mostly under the power of the emi- 
grant party on the one hand, and the numerous tribes of tho 
free or haliVfree Libyans hostile to Massinissa on the other, 
enabled the Carthaginians simultaneously with their defence 
oi the city to keep a numerous army in the field — an army 
which, from the desperate temper of the emigrants and the 
servioeableness of the light Numidian cavalry, the besiegers 

! could not afford to disr^fard. 
The consuls accordingly had by no means an easy task- 
to perform, when they now found themselves compelled to 
commence a regular siege. Manius Maniiius, who com- 
manded the land army, pitched his camp opposite the wall 
of the citadel, while Lucius Censorinus stationed himself 
with the fleet on the lake and there began operations on the 
tongue of land. The Carthaginian army, under Hasdrubal, 
encamped on the other side of the lake near the fortress of 
Nepheris, whence it obstructed the labours of the Boman 
soldiers despatched to cut tiinber for constructing machines, 
and the able cayalry-leader in particular, Himilco Phameas, 
slew many of the Eomans. Censorinus fitted up two large 
battenng-rams on the tongue, and made a breach with th^ 
at this, the weakest place of the wall ; but, as eyening had set 
in, the assault had to be postponed. During the ni^ht tho 
besieged succeeded in filling up a great part of the breach, 
aixd ui 80 damaging the Bonuin machines by a sortie thai 
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they could not work next day. Nevertheless the Bouians 
ventured on the assault; but they found the breach and 
the portions of the wall and houses in the neighbourhood 
HO strongly occupied, and advanced with such imprudence, 
thiit tiiey were repulsed with severe loss and would have 
8utfered still greater damage, had not the military tribune 
Seipio ^milianus, foreseeing the issue of the foolhardy 
attack, kept together his men in front of the walls and thus 
int erected the fugitives. Manilius accomplished still less 
again«t the impre^iable wall of the citadel. The siege thus 
lingered on. The diseases engendered in the camp by the 
heat of summer, the departure of Censonnus the abler 
general, the ill-humour and inaction of l^Iassinissa who was 
imturally far from pleased to see the Bomans taking for 
tbemselvee the booty which he had long coveted, and the 
death of the king at the age of ninety which ensued soon 
after (end of ^W» utterly arrested the offensive operations 14C 
of the Bomans. They had enough to do in protecting their 
ships against the Carthaginian incendiaries and their camp 
against nocturnal surprises, and in securing food for their men 
and horses by the construction of a harboiu^fort and by 
forays in the neighbourhood. Two expeditions directed 
against Hasdrubal remained without success ; and in fact 
the first, badly led over difficult ground, had almost tenni- 
nated in a formal defeat. But, while the course of the war I 
was inglorious for the general and the army, the military I 
tribune Seipio achieved in it brilliant distinction. It was 1 
he who, on occasion of a nocturnal attack by the enemy on 
the Boman camp, starting with some squadrons of horse and 
taking the enemy in rear, compelled nim to retreat On 
the mt expedition to Nepheris, when the pas8afi;e of the 
river had token place in opposition to his advice and 
had almost occasioned the destruction of the army, by a 
bold attack in flank he relieved the pressure on the retreat- 
ing troops, and by his devoted and heroic courage rescued a 
<^viaion which had been given up as lost. While the other 
i^oers, and the consul in particular, by their perfidy, deterred 
the towns and party-leaders that were inclined to negotiate, 
Sdpio succeeded in inducing one of the ablest of the latter, 
Himilco Phameas, to pass over to the Bomans with 2200 
cavalry. Lastly, after he had in fulfilment of the charge of 
the dviog Massinissa divided his kingdom among his three 
sons, iMicipsa, Qulussa, and Mastanabal, he brought to the 
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Homan army in Guluasa a cavalry-leader worthy of his 
father, aud thereby remedied the want, which had hitherto 
been seriously felt, of light cavalry. His refined aud yet 
I simple demeanour, which recalled rather his own father than 
him whose name he bore, overcame even envy, and in the 
camp as in the capital Scipio's name was on the lips of all. 
Even Cato, who was not liberal with his praise, a few months 
U9. before his death — he died at the end of 605 without having 
seen the wish of his life, the destruction of Carthage, accom- 
plished — applied to the young officer and to his incapable 
comrades the Homeric line : — 

He onlj U a living man, the rest nie gliding shades.* 

While these events were passing, the close of the year 
had come and with it a change of commanders ; the consul 
148. Lucius Fiso (606) was somewhat late in appearing and took 
the command of the land army, while Lucius Mancinus took 
charge of the fleet. But, if their predecessors had done 
little, these did nothing at all. Instead of prosecuting the 
siege of Carthage or subduing the army of Hasdrubal, Piso 
employed himself in attacking the small maritime towns of 
the Phoenicians, and that mostly without success. Clupea, 
for example, repulsed him, aud he was obliged to retire in 
disgrace trom Hippo Diarrhytus, after having lost the whole 
summer in front of it and having had his besieging appa- 
ratus twice burnt. Neapolis was no doubt taken ; but the 
Eillage of the tox^iL in opposition to his pledged word of 
onour was not specially favourable to the progress of the 
Homan arms. The courage of the Cartha^ians rose, 
fiithyas, a Numidian sheik, passed over to them with 800 
horse ; Carthaginian envoys were enabled to attempt negotia- 
tions with the kings of Numidia and Mauretania and even 
with Philip the Macedonian pretender. It was* perhaps 
internal intrigues — Hasdrubal the emigrant brought the 
general of the same name, who commanded in the city, into 
suspicion on account of his relationship with Massinissa, 
and caused him to be put to death in the senate-house — 
rather than the activity of the Somans, that prevented 
things from assuming a turn still more favourable for 
.Carthage. 
.^'pio.tCmH With the view of producing a change in the state of 

i'ouiua. • 
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Afincan afiairs, which excited uneasiness, the Boroans reJ 
sorted to the extraordinary measure of intrusting th# 
conduct of the war to the only man who had as yet brought 
home honour from the Libyan plains, and who was recom« 
mended for this war by his very name. Instead of calling 
Scipio to the sddileship for which he was a candidate, the^ 
gave to him the consulship before the usual time, 8cttind[ 
aside the laws to the contrary effect, and committed to hii^ 
by special decree the conduct of the Afirican war. Uei 
arri?ed (607) in Utica at a very critical moment. The 147» 
Boman admiral Mancinus, charged by Piso with the nominal 
continuance of the siege of the capital, bad occupied a steep 
cliffy far remote from the inhabited district and scarcely 
defended 9 on the almost inaccessible seaward side of the 
suburb of Magalia, and had united nearly his whole not very 
numerous force there, in the hope of being able to pene- 
trate thence into the outer town. In fact the assailants 
had been for a moment within its gates and the camp* 
followers had flocked forward in a body in the hope of 
spoil, when they were again driven back to the cliff and, 
being without supplies and almost cut off, were in the 
neatest danger. Scipio found matters in that position. He 
had hardly arrived when he despatched the troops which he 
had brought with him and the militia of Utica by sea to the 
threatened point, and succeeded in saving its garrison and 
holding the cliff itself. After this danger was averted, the 
genend proceeded to the camp of Piso to take the command 
and bring the army back to Carthage. Hasdrubal and 
Bithyas availed themselves of his absence to move their 
camp immediately up to the city, and to renew the attack on 
the garrison of the diff More Magalia ; but Scipio appeared 
with the vanguard of the main army in sufficient time to 
afbrd assistance to the post. So the siege began afresh and 
more earnestly. Eiret of all Scipio cleared the camp of the 
mass of camp-foUowers and sutlers and once more tightened 
the lekzed reins of discipline. Military operations were 
soon resumed with increased vigour. In an attack by night 
on the suburb the Bomans succeeded in passing from a 
tower— placed in front of the walls and equal to them in 
height— -on to the battlements, and opened a little ^te 
through which the whole army entered. The Carthaginians 
abandoned the suburb and their camp before the gates, 
and gave the chief commai^ of the garrison of the city, 
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amounting to 30,000 men, to Hasdrubal. The new com- 
mander displayed his energy in the first instance by giving 
orders that all the Soman prisoners should be brought ta 
the battlements and, after undergoing cruel tortures, should 
be thrown over before the e^es of the besieging army ; and, 
when voices were raised in disapproval of the act, a reign of 
terror was introduced with reference to the citisens also. 
Scipio meanwhile, after having confined the besieged to the city 
itself, sought totally to cut off their intercourse with the 
outer world. He took up his head-quarters on the ridge by 
which the Carthaginian peninsula was connected with the 
mainland, and, notwithstanding the various attempts of the 
Carthaginians to disturb his operations, constructed a great 
camp across the whole breadth of the isthmus, which com* 
pletely shut off the city from the landward side. Nevertheless 
ships with provisions still ran into the harbour, partly bold 
merchantmen allured by the great gain, partlv vessels of 
Bithyas, who availed himself of every favourable wind to 
convey supplies to the city from Nepheris at the end of the 
luke of Tunes; whatever might now be the suffering of 
the citizens, the garrison was still sufficiently providea lor. 
Scipio therefore constructed a stone mole, 96 feet broad, 
running from the tongue of land between the lake and gulf 
into the latter, so as thus to close the mouth of the harbour. 
The city seemed lost, when the success of this undertaking, 
which was at first ridiculed by the Carthaginians as imprac- 
ticable, became evident. But one surprise was balanced 
by another. While the Boman labourers were constructing 
the mole, work was going forward night and day for two mcmtha 
in the Carthaginian harbour, without even the deserters 
being able to tell what were the designs of the besieged. 
All of a sudden, just as the Eomans had completed the 
bar across the entrance to the harbour, fifW Carthaginian 
triremes and a number of boats and skins sailed forth 
firom that same harbour into the gulf; while the enemj 
were stopping up the old mouth of the harbour towards the 
south, the Carthaginians had by means of a canal formed in 
an easterly direction procured for themselves a new outlet, 
which owing to the depth of the sea at that spot could not 
possibly be closed. Had the Carthaginians, instead of 
resting content with a mere demonstration, thrown them- 
selves at once and resolutely on the half-dismantled and 
wholly unprepared Boman fleet, it must have been loot* 
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when they returned on the third day to give battle, tliey 
found the Bomans in readiness. The conflict came off with- 
out decisiYe result ; but on their return the Carthaginian 
vemels so ran foul of each other in and before the entrance 
of the harbour, that the damage thus occasioned was 
equiyaient to a defeat. Scipio now directed his attacks 
against the outer quay, which lay outside of the city walla 
and was only proteetedfor the exigency by an earthen rampart 
of recent construction. The machines were stationea on 
the tongue of land, and a breach waF easily made ; but with 
unexampled intrepidity the Carthaginians, wading through 
the shallowB, assailed the besieging implements, chased away 
the coyerinff force which ran off in such a manner that Scipio 
was oblieed to mi^e his own troopers cut them down, and 
destroyea the machines. In this way they gained time to 
dose the breach. Scipio again established the machines and 
set on fire the wooden towers of the enemy ; by which means 
he obtained possession of the qua^ and of the outer harbour 
alonff with it. A rampart equalling the city wall in height 
was here constructed, and the town was now at length com- 
pletely blockaded by land and sea, for the inner harbour 
could only be reached through the outer. To insure tlie 
completeness of the blockade, Scipio ordered Gtuus LsbUus 
to attack the camp at Nepheris, where Diogenes now held 
the command; it was captured by a fortunate stratagem, 
and the whole countless multitude assembled there were put 
to death or taken prisoners. Winter had now arrived and 
Scipio suspended his operations, leaving famine and pesti- 
lence to complete what he had begun. 

How fearfully these mighty agencies had laboured in the Gnpture tf 
work of destruction during the interval while Hasdrubal ti)« citj. 
eontinued to vaunt and to gormandize, appeared so soon as 
the Boman army proceedecT in the spring of 608 to attach 146. 
the inner town. Hasdrubal gave orders to set fire to the outer 
harbour and made himself ready to repel the expected 
asMiult on the Gothon; but LflDiius succeeded in scaling 
the wall, hardly longer defended by the famished garrison, at 
a point further up and thus penetrated into the inner 
harbour. The dty was captured, but the strugg:le was 
•till by no means at an end. The assailants occupied tho 
market-place contiguous to the small harbour, ana slowly 
pushed their way along the three narrow streets leading from 
this to the citadel — slowly, for the huge houses of six stories 
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ill height had to be taken one by one ; on the roofs or ou 
beams laid over the street the soldiers penetrated from one 
of these fortress-like buildings to that which was adjoining 
or opposite, and cut down whatever they encountered there. 
Thus six days elapsed, terrible for the inhabitants of the 
city and full of difficulty and danger also for the assailants ; 
at length they arrived in front of the steep citadel-rock, 
whither Hasdrubal and the force still surviving had re- 
treated. To procure a wider approach, Scipio gave orders 
to set fire to the captured streets and to level the ruins ; on 
which occasion a number of persons unable to fight, who 
were concealed in the houses, miserably perished. Then at 
last the remnant of the population, crowded together in the 
citadel, besought for mercy. Life was barely conceded to 
them, and they appeared before the victor, 80,000 men and 
25,000 women, not the tenth part of the former population. 
The Roman deserters alone, 900 in number, and the general 
Hasdrubal with his wife and his two children had thrown 
themselves into the temple of the God of Healing ; for them — 
for soldiers who had deserted their posts, and for the murderer 
of the Boman prisoners — there were no terms. But, when, 
yielding to famine, the most resolute of them set fire to tho 
temple, Hasdrubal could not endure to face death ; alone he 
ran forth to the victor and falling upon his knees pleaded for 
his life. It was granted ; but, when his wife who with her 
children was amone the rest on the roof of the temple saw 
him at the feet of Scipio, her proud heart swelled at this 
disgrace brought on her beloved perishing home, and, with 
bitter words bidding her husband be careful to save his life, 
she plunged first her sons and then herself into the fianies. 
The struggle was at an end. The joy in the camp and at 
Borne was boundless ; the noblest of the Bomans alone were 
in secret ashamed of the most recent achievement of the 
nation. The prisoners were mostly sold as slaves ; several 
were allowed to lauguish in prison ; the most notable, 
Hasdrubal and Bithyas, were sent to the interior of Italy as 
Boman state-prisoners and tolerably treated. The moveable 
i property, witu the exception of gold, silver, and votive 
t gifts, was abandoned to the pillage of the soldiers. As to the 
I temple treasures, the boot^ that had been in better times 
! earned off by the Carthaginians from the Sicilian towns was 
restored ; the bull of Fhalaris, for example, was returned to 
the Agrigentines ; the rest fell to the Bomaa state. 
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But by far the larger portion of the citv still remainedlDestruction 
standing. We may believe that Scipio desired its preserva- i>t*^'i»'thagfc 
tion ; at least he addressed a special inquiry to the senate on 
the subject. Scipio Nasica once more attempted to gain a 
hearing for the demands of reason and honour ; but in 
vain. The senate ordered the general to level the city ol \ 
Carthage and the suburb of Magalia with the ground, and to| 
do the same with all the places which had held by Carthage 
to the last ; and thereafter to pass the plough over the site 
of Carthage so as to put an end in leg^ form to the 
existence of the city, and to curse the soil and site for ever, 
that neither house nor cornfield mi^ht ever reappear on the 
spot. The command was punctuidly obeyed. The ruins 
bomedfor seventeen days : recently, when tne remains of the 
Carthaginian city wall were excavated, they were found to 
be covered with a layer of ashes from four to five feet deep, 
filled with half-charred pieces of wood, fragments of iron, 
and projectiles. Where the industrious rhcenicians had 
bustled and trafficked for five hundred years, Eoman slaves 
henceforth pastured the herds of their distant masters. 
Scipio, however, whom nature had destined for a nobler 
part than that of an executioner, gazed with horror on his 
own work ; and, instead of the joy of victory, the victor 
himself was haunted by a presentiment of the retribution 
that would inevitably follow such a misdeed. 

Arrangements had still to be made as to the futurel Province yS 
organization of the country. The earlier plan of investing! Afi»«». 
the allies of Rome with the transmarine possessions that! 
she acquired was no longer viewed with &vour. Micipsat 
and his brothers retained m substance their former territory,! 
including the districts recently wrested firom the Cartlm-l 
ginians on the Bagradas and in Emporia; their long- 1 
cherished hope of obtaining Carthage as a capital was fori 
ever frustrated; the senate presented them instead withl 



the Carthaginian libraries. The Carthaginian territory asl 
i)ossessed by the city in its last days — viz., the narrow! 
Dorder of the African coast lying immediately opposite toT 



Sicily, firom the river Tusca (Wady Saine, opposite to the ' 
island of Galita) to Theme (opposite to the island of i 
Earkenah)---bei^me a Boman proviuce. In the interior, } 
where the constant encroachments of Massinissa had more 
and more narrowed the Carthaginian dominions and Yacca, 
Zama, and Bulla already belonged to Numidia, the Numi« 
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Macedonia 
and the 
Pseudo- 
Philip. 



dians retained what thej possessed. But the careful regu- 

. lation of the boundary between the Koman province and 

the Numidian kingdom, which enclosed it on three sides, 

showed that Rome would bj no means tolerate in reference 

to herself what she had permitted in reference to Carthage ; 

while the name of the new province, Africa, on the other 

hand appeared to indicate that Borne did not at all regard 

\the boundary now marked off as a deBnitive one. The 

I supreme administration of the new province was intrusted 

I to a Boman governor, whose seat was TJtica. Its ^ntier 

idid not need any regular defence, as the allied Numidian 

Ikingdom everywhere separated it from the inhabitants of 

ithe desert. In the matter of taxes Borne dealt on the whole 

jwith moderation. Those communities which from the be- 

jginning of the war had taken part with Bome — viz., only 

the maritime towns of Utica, Hadrumetum, Little Leptis, 

^Thapsus, Achulla, and Usalis, and the inland town of 

fTheudalis — retained their territory and became free cities ; 

(which was also the case with the newl^ founded eommiinitv 
of deserters. The territory of the city of Carthage with 
the exception of a tract presented to Utica, and that of 
jthe other destroyed townships, became Boman domainland, 
which was let on lease. The remaining townships likewise 
forfeited in law their property in the soil and their muni- 
cipal liberties ; but their land and their constitution were left 
to them on sufferance for the time being and until further 
orders from the Boman government, and the communities 
ipaid annually to Bome for the use of their soil which 
lad become Boman a definitely fixed tribute (si^endium)^ 
vtrhich they in their turn raised by means of a property- 
%ax levied from the individuals liable. The real gainers, 
however, by this destruction of the first commercial city of 
the west were the Boman merchants, who, as soon as Car- 
thage lay in ashes, flocked in troops to Utica, and from that 
as their head-quarters began to turn to profitable account 
not only the Boman province, but also tlie Numidian and 
Gtotulian regions which had hitherto been closed to them. 

Macedonia also disappeared about the same time as 
Cartilage from the ranks of the nations. The four small 
confederacies, into which the wisdom of the Boman senate 
had parcelled out the ancient kingdom, could not live at 
peace either internally or one with another. The state of 
matters in the country appears from a single accidentally 
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mendoned oocurreDce at Phacus, where the whole governing 
council of one of these confederacies were murdered ou the 
instisation of one Damasippus. Neither the commissious 
»ent bj the senate (590), nor the foreign arbiters, such as 164. 
8cipio ^mUianus (603) called in after the Greek fashion by 
the Macedonians, were able to establish any tolerable order. 151. 
Suddenly there appeared in Thrace a young man, who called f 
himself Plulip the son of king Perseus, whom he strikingly j 
resembled,' and of the Syrian Laodice. He had passed his/ 
youth in the Mysian town of Adramyttium ; there he 
asserted that he had preserved the sure proofs of bis 
illustrious descent. With these he had, after a vain attempt 
to obtain recognition in his native country, resorted to 
Demetrius Soter, kins of Syria, his mother's brother. There 
were in £ftct some who believed the Adramyttene or pro- 
fessed to believe him, and urged the king either to reinstate 
the prince in his hereditary kingdom or to cede to him the 
crown of Syria ; whereupon Demetrius, to put an end to 
the foolish proceeding, arrested the pretender and sent liim 
to the Bomans, But the senate attached so little import- 
ance to the man, that it confined him in an Italian town 
without taking steps to have him even seriously guarded. 
Thus he had escaped to Miletus, where the civic autho- 
rities once more seized him and asked the Eoman commis- 
sioners what they should do with the prisoner. The latter 
advised them to let him eo; and thev did so. He now 
tried his fortune further in Thrace ; and, singularly enough, 
he obtained recoffuition and support there not only from 
Teres the chief of the Thracian barbarians, the husband of 
bis father's sister, and Barsabas, but also from the prudent 
Byzantines. With Thracian support the so-called Philip 
invaded Macedonia, and, although he was defeated at first, 
lie soon gained one victory over the Macedonian militia in the 
district of Odomantice lieyond the Str^raon, followed by a 
second on the west side of the river, which gave him posses- 
sion of all Macedonia. Apocryphal as his story sounded, 
and decidedly as it was estaolished that the real Philip, the 
son of Perseus, had died when eighteen years of age at Alba, 
and that this man, so far from being a Macedonian prince, 
was Andriseus a fuller of Adramyttium, vet the Macedo- 
nians were too much accustomed to the rule of a king not 
to be readily satisfied on the point of legitimacy and to 
•return with pleasure into the old paths. Messengers 
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arrived from the Thessalians, announcinfi; that the pretends 
had advanced into their territory ; the Boman commissioner 
Nasica, who, in the expectation that a mere remonstrance 
would put an end to the foolish enterprise, had heen sent by 
the senate to Macedonia without soldiers, was obliged to 
call out the Achaean and Pergamene troops and to protect 
Thessalj against the superior force by means of the 
149. Achsans, as far as was practicable, till (605 p) the prsstor 
Juventius appeared with a legion. The latter attacked the 
Macedonians with his small force ; but he himself fell, his 
^ Rrmy was almost wholly destroyed, and the greater part of 
rhessalv fell into the power of the Pseudo-Philip, who con- 
lucted Ibis government there uid in Macedonia with cruelty 
Victory of ind arrogance. At length a stronger Boman army under 
MeteUui. Quintus Csdcilius Metellus appeared on the scene of 
conflict, and, supported by a Pergamene fleet, advanced into 
Macedonia. In the flrst cavalry combat the Macedonians 
retained the superiority ; but soon dissensions and desertions 
occurred in the Macedonian army, and the blunder of the 
pretender in dividing his army and detaching half of it to 
Thessaly procured for the Bomans an easy and decisive 
148. victory (606). Philip fled to the chieftain Byzes in Thrace, 
whither Metellus followed him and after a second victory 
obtained his surrender. 
Prorinoeof The four Macedonian confederacies had not voluntarily 
M*c«<*«»i4 submitted to the pretender, but had yielded only to force. 
According to the policy hitherto pursued there was therefore 
no reason for depriving the Macedonians of the shadow of 
independence which the battle of Pydna had still left to 
them ; nevertheless the kingdom of Alexander was now, by 
order of the senate, converted by Metellus into a Bomaa 
province. This case clearly showed that the Boman 
government had changed its system, and had resolved to 
substitute the relation of subjection for that of dependence ; 
and accordingly the suppression of the four Macedonian 
confederacies was felt tliroughout the whole range of the 
client-states as a blow directed against all. The possessions 
in Epirus which were formerly after the first Boman 
victories detached from Macedonia — the Ionian Islands and 
the ports of Apol Ionia and Epidamnus (ii. 74, 277), that 
had hitherto been under the jurisdiction of the Italian 
magistrates — were now reunited with Macedonia, so that the 
latter, probably as early as this period^ reached on the north- 
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west to a point beyond Scodra, where Illyria began. The 
protectorate which Kome claimed over Greece Proper like- | 
wise deTolTed, of course, on the new governor of Macedonia. ' 
Thus Macedonia recovered its unity and nearly the same | 
limits which it had in its roost flourishing times. It was no : 
longer, however, an united kingdom, but an united pro-- 
vince, retaining its communal and even as it would seem ; 
its national organization, but placed under an Italian go-! 
Temor and qusBstor, whose names iqake their appearance on^ 
the native coins along with the name of the country. As 
tribute there was retained the old moderate land tax, as' 
Paidlus had arranged it (ii. 803) — a sum of 100 talents 
(£24,400) which was allocated in fixed nroportions on the 
several communities. Yet the land coula not for^t its old 
glorious dynasty. A few years after the subjugation of the 
rseudo-Philip another pretended son of Perseus, Alexander, 
raised the banner of insurrection on the Nestus (Earasu), 
and had in a short time collected 16,000 men; but the 
qusBstor Lucius Tremellius mastered the insurrection 
without difficulty and pursued the fugitive pretender as far 
as Dardania (612). This was the kst movement of the 143. 
proud national spirit of Macedon, which two hundred years 
Defore had accomplished so great thin^ in Hellas and Asia. 
Henceforward there is scarcely anything else to be told of 
the Macedonians, save that they continued to reckon their 
inglorious years firom the date at which the country 
received its definitive provincial organization (608). 14({. 

Thenceforth the defence of the northern and eastern \ 
frontiers of Macedonia or, in other words, of the frontier of 
Hellenic civilization against the barbarians devolved on the 
fiomans. It was not conducted bj them with adequate 
forces or, on the whole, with befitting energy ; but with a 
primary view to this military object the great £^atian 
highway was constructed, which as earl^ as the time of 
Polyt^s ran from ApoQonia and Dyrrhachium, the two chief j 
ports on the west coast, across the interior to Thessalonica, ' 
and was afterwards prolonged to the Hebrus (Maritza).* 
The new province became the natural basis, on the one hand 

* This road was known even to the aothor of the peeodo-Ariatotelian 
treatise De MirabUOmt as a commercial route between the Adriatic and Bbck 
MBS, vis. as that along which the wine jars from Corcyra met half way thoite 
from "Hiaaos and Lesbos. Even now it runs substantially in the same direction 
from Durazxo, crossing the mountains of Bagore (Candarian chain) at the lake 
ef Ochrida (Lychnitis), by way of Monastir to Salonica. 
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for the moTements against tBe turbvdent Dalmatians, and 
on the other hand for the numerous expeditions against the 
IllTrian, Celtic, and Thracian tribes settled to the north of 
the Grecian peninsula, which we shall afterwards have tc 
exhibit in their historical connection. 
Greece. Greece proper had greater occasion than Macedonia to 

congratulate herself on the £&vour of the ruling power ; 
and the Philhellenes of Borne were probably of opinion 
that the calamitous effects of the war with rerseus were 
disappearing, and that the state of things in general was im* 
provinff^ there. The bitterest abettors of the now dominant 
party, lijciscus the ^tolian, Mnasippus the Boeotian, Chre- 
niatas the Acamanian, the infamous Epirot Charops whom 
honourable Bomans forbade even to enter their houses, de- 
scended one after uiother to the grave ; another generatiun 
grew up, in which the old recollections and the old antago- 
nisms had faded. The senate thought that the time for general 
150. forgiveness and oblivion had come, and in 604 releaaed the 
survivors of those AchsDan patriots who had been confined 
for seventeen years' in Italy, and whose liberation the 
Achsan diet had never ceased to demand. Nevertheless 
thej were mistaken. How little the Bomans with all their 
Philhellenism had been successful in reaUy conoiliatinff Hel- 
lenic patriotism, was nowhere more clearly apparent than in 
the attitude of the Ghreeks towards the Attalida. King 
Eumenes II. was, as a friend of the Bomans, extremely 
hated in Greece (ii. 291) ; but scarcely had a coldiuBss arisen 
between him and the Bomans, when he became suddenly 
popular in Greece, and the Hellenic votary of hope expected 
the deliverer from a foreign yoke to come now from Perga- 
mus as formerly from Macedon. Social disorganization more 
especially was visibly on the increase among the petty states 
of Hellas now left to themselves. The country became 
desolate not through war and pestilence, but through the 
daily increasinff dismclination of the higher classes to trouble 
themselves with wife and children ; on the other hand the 
criminal or fche thoughtless flocked as hitherto chiefly to 
Greece, to await the recruiting ofiScer there. The com- 
munities sank into daily deeper debt, and into financial dis- 
honour and a corresponding want of credit: some cities, 
more especially Athens and Thebes, resorted in their financial 
distress to direct robbery, and plundered the neighbouring 
communities. The internal dissensions in the leagues also— 
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«. g. between the voluntary and involuntar}" members of the 
Achsan confederacy — ^were by no meana composed. If the 
Bomans, as seems to have been the case, believed what they 
desired and 'confided in the calm which for the moment pre- 
vailed, they were soon to learn that the younc^er generation 
in Hellas was in no respect better or wiser than the older. 
The Greeks directly sought an opportunity of picking a 
quarrel with the Bomans. 

In order to screen afoul transaction, Disus, the president Adumn 
of the Achsean league for the time being, about ^5 threw war. [149. 
oat in the diet the assertion, that the separate privileges con- 
ceded by the Acluean league to the Laeediemonians as mem« 
hers — nz., their exemption from the Achsean criminal juris- 
diction, and the right to send separate embassies to Borne — 
were not at all guaranteed to them by the Bomans. It was 
an audacious falsehood ; but the diet naturally believed what 
it wished, and, when the Ach»ans showed themselves ready 
to make good their assertions with arms in hand, the weaker 
Spartans yielded for the time, or, to speak more correctly, those 
whose surrender was demanded by the Achseans left the 
city to appear as complainants before the Boman senate. The 
senate answered as usual that it would send a commission to 
investigate the matter ; but instead of reporting this reply 
the envoys stated in Achaia as well as in Sparta, and in 
both cases fiedsely, that the senate had decided in their favour. 
The Achieans, who felt more than ever their equality 
with Bome as allies and their political importance on 
account of the aid which the league had just rendered in 
Thessaly against the Pseudo- Philip, advanced in 606 under i48. 
their strategus Damocritus into liiconia : in vain a Boman 
embassy on its way to Asia, at the suggestion of Metellus, 
admonished them to keep the peace and to await the com- 
mi^oners of the senate. A oattle took place, in which 
nearly 1000 Spartans fell, and Sparta might nave been taken 
if Damocritus had not been equally incapable as an officer and 
as a state«man. He was superseded, and his successor 
Di»u8, the instigator of all this mischief, zealously continued * 

the war, while at the same time he gave to the dreaded 
commandant of Macedonia assurances of the full loyalty of 
the Achiean league. Thereupon the long-expected Boman 
commission made its appearance, with Aureuus Orestes at 
its head ; hostilities were now suspended, and the Achsean 
diet assembled at Corinth to receive its communications. 
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Thev were of an unexpected and far from agreeable character. 
The Bomans had resolved to cancel the unnatural and forced 
(ii. 278^ inclusion of Sparta among the Achiean states, and 
generally- to act with vigour against the Achsana. Some 

163. years before (591) they had been obliged to release from 
their league the ^toHan town of PJeuron (ii. 279) ; now 
they were directed to renounce all the acquisitions which 
they had made since the second Macedonian war — ^vix^ 
Corinth, Orchomenus, Argos, Sparta in the Peloponnesus, 
and Heraclea near Oeta—and to reduce their league to the 
condition in which it stood at the end of the Hannibalic war. 
When the Acheean deputies learned this, they rushed im- 
mediately to the market-place without even hearing the 
Bomans to an end, and communicated the Boman demands 
to the multitude ; whereupon the governing and the go- 
verned rabble determined with one voice to arrest at once 
the M'hole LacedsBmonians present in Corinth, because 
Sparta forsooth had brought on them this misfortune. The 
arrest accordingly took place in the most tumultuary fashion, 
so that the possession of Laconian names or Laconi^n 
shoes appeared sufficient ground for imprisonment : in fact 
they even entered the dwellings of the Boman envoys to 
seize the Lacedsemouians who had taken shelter there, and 
severe expressions were uttered against the Bomans, although 
they did not lay hands on their persons. The envoys re- 
turned home in indignation, and made bitter and even 
exaggerated complaints in the senate ; but the latter, with 
the same moderation which marked all its measiures against 
the Greeks, confined itself at first to representations. In 
the mildest form, and hardly mentioning satisfaction for the 
insults which they had suffered, Sextus Julius Ctesar re- 
peated the commands of the Bomans at the diet in iBgium 

147. (spring of 607). But the leaders of afiairs in Achaia with 

the new strategus Critolaus at their head (strategus from 

14?.i46« May 607 to May 608), as men versed in state a&irs and 

familiar with political arts, merely drew from that fact the 

* inference that the position of Bome with reference to Car- 

thage and Yiriathus could not but be very unfiivourable, 
and continued at once to cheat and to afiront the Bomana* 
Cffisar was requested to arrange a conference of deputies of 
the contending parties at Tegea for the settlement of the 
question. He did so; but, after Ciesar and the Lacedsmonian 
deputies had waited there long in vain for the AchaBaua^ 
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Critolaua at last appeared alone and mformed them that the 
general assembly of the AchsBaDS was alone competent in 
this matter, and that it could only be settled at the diet or, 
in other words, in six months. Caraar thereupon returned 
to Eome ; and the next national assembly of the Achseans on 
the proposal of Critolaus formally declared war against Sparta. 
Even now Metellus made an attempt amicably to settle the 
quarrel, aud sent envoys to Corinth ; but the noisy eedesia^ 
consisting mostly of the mob of that wealthy commercial 
and manufacturing city, drowned the voice of the Boman 
envoys and compelled them to leave the platform. The 
declaration of Cntolaus, that they wished the Eomans to be 
their friends but not their masters, was received with inex-» 
pressible delight ; and, when the members of the diet wished 
to interpose, the mob protected the man after its own heart, 
aud applauded the sarcasms as to the high treason of 
the rich and the need of a military dictatorship as well as 
the mysterious hiuts regarding an impending insurrection of 
numerous peoples and kings against Borne. The spirit 
animating the movement is showu by the two resolutions, 
that all club:!i should be permanent and that all actions for 
debt should be sus|>ended till the restoration of peace. 

The Achaaans thus had war ; and they had even actual 
allies, namely the Thebans and BoButians and also the Chal- 
ddians. At the beginning of 608 the Ach»ans advanced Ugy 
into Thessaly to reduce to obedience Heraclea near Oeta, 
which, in accordance with the decree of the senate, had 
detached itself fi*om the AchsBan league. The consul Luciu9 
Mummius, whom the senate had resolved to send to 
Greece, had not yet arrived ; accordingly Metellus under- 
took to protect Heraclea with the Macedonian legions. 
When the advance of the Bomans was announced to the 
AchflBo-Theban army, there was no more talk of fighting ; 
they considered only how they might best s\icceed in reaching 
once more the secure Peloponnesus ; in all haste the army 
made off, and did not even attempt to hold the position of 
Tbermopyke. But Metellus quickened the pursuit, and over- 
took and defeated the Greek army near Scarpheia in Locris. 
The loss in prisoners and dead was considerable ; Critolaus 
was never heard of after the battle. The remains of the 
defeated army wandered to and fro in single troops, and 
everywhere sought admission in vain ; the division ot Patrse 
was destroyed in Phocis, the Arcadian select corps at 
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Chsronea; all northern Greece was evacuated, and onlj a 
small portion of the Acha^ui army and of the citizens of 
Thebes, who fled in a body, reached the Peloponnesus. Metel- 
lus sought by the utmost moderation to induce the Greeks to 
abandon their foolish resistance, and gave orders, for ex- 
ample, that all the Thebans, with a single exception, should 
be allowed their liberty; his well-meant endeayours* were 
tiiwarted noc by the energy of the people, but by the 
desperation ox the leaders apprehensive for their own safety. 
DisBus, who after the fall of Critolaus had resumed the chief 
command, summoned all men capable of bearing arms to 
the isthmus, and ordered 12,000 slaves, natives of Greece, 
to be enrolled in the army; the rich were applied to for 
advances, and the ranks of the friends of peace, so far as 
they did not purcliase their lives by bribing their tyrannical 
masters, were thinned by bloody prosecutions. The war 
accordingly was continued, and after the same style. The 
Achsean vanguard, which, 4000 strong, was stationed under 
Alcamencs at Megara, dispersed as soon as it saw the 
Eoroan standards. Metellus was just about to order an 
attack upon the main force on the isthmus, when the consul 
Lucius Aiummius with a few attendants arrived at the 
Eoman head- quarters and took the command. Meanwhile 
the Achsans, emboldened by a successful attack on the too 
unguarded Boman outposts, offered battle to the Boman 
army, which was about twice as strong, at Leucopetra on the 
isthmus. The Romans were not slow to accept it. At 
the very first the AchsBan horsemen broke off en masse before 
the Boman cavalry of six times their strengh ; the hoplites 
withstood the enemy till a flank attack by the Boman 
select corps brought confusion into their ranks. This termi- 
nated the resistance. Di»us fled to his home, put his wife 
!to death, and took poison himself. All the cities submitted 
without opposition ; and even the impregnable Corinth, into 
which Mummius for three days hesitated to enter because be 
feared anambush, was occupied by the Bomans without a blow. 
. The renewed regulation of the affairs of Greece was 

Acbaia. intrusted to a commission of ten senators in concert with 
the consul Mummius, who left behind him on the whole 
a favourable reputation in the conquered country. Doubt- 
less it was, to say the least, a foolish thin^ in him to assume 
the name of '* Achaicus " on account of his feats of war and 
victory, and to build in the fulness of his gratitude a temple 
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to Hercules Victor; but, as he had not been reared in 
aristocratic luxury and aristocratic corruption but was a 
" new man " and comparatively poor, he showed himself an 
upright and indulgent administrator. The statement, that 
jione of the Achssans perished but Disus and none of the 
Boeotians but Pjtheas, is a rhetorical exaggeration: in 
Chalcis especially sad outrages occurred; but yet on the 
whole moderation was observed in the infliction of puniHh- 
ment. Mummius rejected the proposal to throw down the 
statues of Philopoemen, the founder of the AchsBan patriotic 
party ; the fines unposed on the communities were destined 
not for the Roman exchequer, but for the injured Greek cities, 
and were mostly remitted afterwards ; and the property of 
those traitors who had parents or children was not sold on 
public account, but handed over to their relatives. The works ** 
of art alone were carried away from Corinth, Thespise, and j 
other cities, and were erected partly in the capital, partly J; 
in the country towns of Italy:* several pieces were also} 
presented to the Isthmian, Delphic, and Olympic temples, "i 
In the definitive organization of the country also moaera- ; 
tion was in general displayed. It is true that, as was im- f 
plied in the very introauction of the provincial constitution | 
(ii. 63), the special confederacies, and the Achaean in par- *. 
ticular, were as such dissolved ; the communities were 
isolated ; and intercourse between them was hampered by 
tbe rule that no one might acquire landed property simul^ 
taneously in two communities. Moreover, as Flamininus 
had already attempted (ii. 261), the democratic constitutions [ 
of the towns were altogether set aside, and the government [ 
in each community was placed in the hands of a council ' 
composed of the wealthy. A fixed lapd-tax to be paid to i 
Borne was imposed on each community; and they were \ 
all subordinated to the governor of Macedonia in such a - 
manner, that the latter as supreme military chief exercised a 
superintendence over administration and justice, and could, : 
for example, personally assume the decision of the more 
important criminal processes. Yet the Greek communities \ 
retained " freedom, that is, a formal sovereignty — reduced, ■ 
doubtless, by the Boman hegemony to a name— which * 
mvolved the property of the soil and the right of a distinct 

* In the SabiDie Tillages, at Farma, and ev&a at Italica in Spain (P. 4), 
■everal pedimenU markei with the name of Mumminn have been brought t) 
Hgiit, whicb once aapported gifts forming part of the spoiL 
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administration and jurisdiction of their own.* Some years 

later not only were the old confederacies again allowed 

to have a shadowy existence, but the oppressiye restriction 

\| on the alienation of landed properly was removed. 

DertnictioD The communities of Thebes, Ohalcis, and Corinth ex* 

of Corintii. perienced a treatment more severe. There is no ground for 

censure in the &ct, that the two former were disarmed and 

» converted by the demolition of their walls into open villages ; 
but the wholly uncalled-for destruction of the flourishing 

* The question whether Greece did or did not become a Roman prorinoe in 
14^. 608, virtuallj runs into a dispute about words. It is certain that the Gretk 
commanitiAs throughout remained ** free" {C, /. Gr, 1543, 15; Ciesar, B. C 
iii. 4 ; Appian, MWir, 58 ; Zonar. ix. 31). But it is no less certain that Greece 
was then ** taken possession of" by the Bomans (Tac. ^ifin. zir. 21 : 1 Maccajb. 
▼iii. 9, 10) ; that thenceforth each community paid a fixed tribute to them (Pan* 
san. Tii. 16, 6, corop. Cic. De Prov, Cons. 3, 5), the little island of Gyarus, for 
instance, paying 150 drachmce annually (Strabo, x. 485) ; that the "rods and 
axes '* of the Roman governor thenceforth ruled in Greece (Polyb. xzxviii. 1 c; 
comp. Cic Verr, I, i. 21, 55), and tint he thenceforth' exercised the saperin- 
tendence over the constitutions of the cities (C /. Or. 1543), as well as in 
certain cases the criminal jurisdiction (C. /. Or. 1543 ; PluL Can, 2), jnst as 
the senate had hitherto done; and that, lastly, the Macedonian proTindal 
era was also in use in Greece. Between these &cts there is no inoonsistencj, 
or at any rate none further than is involved in the poHition of the free dtics 
generally, which are spoken of sometimet as if excluded from the province 
(tf. g. Sueton. Ocu,, 25 ; Colum. xi. 3, 26), sometimes as assigned to it (e. g^ 

(Joseph. Ani. Jud. xiy. 4, 4). The Roman domanial posseesions in Greece 
were, no doubt, restricted to the territory of Corinth and possibly some por^ 
tions of Euboea (C. /. Or. 5879), and there were no subjects in the strict sense 
tliere at all ; yet if we look to the relations practically subsisting between tlie 
10 reek conmiunities and the Macedonian governor, Greece may be reckoned aa 
I included in the province of Macedonia in the same manner k> Massilia in the 
f province of Narbo or Dyrrachinm in that of Maoedon. We find even cases that 
09, go much farther : Cisalpine Gaul consisted after 665 of mere burgess or Latan 
communities and was yet made a province by Sulla, and in the time of Cssar w« 
meet with regions which consisted exclusively of burgeis-communities and yet 

(by no means ceased to be provinces. In these cases the fundamental idea of 
the Roman proomcia comes out very clearly ; it was primarily nothing but 
a " command,** and all the administrative and judicial functions of the com- 
mandant were originally collateral duties and corollaries of his military position. 
On the other huid, if we look to the formal sovereignty of the &ee communi- 
ties, it must be gimnted that the position of Greece was not altered in point of 
146. constitutional law by the events of 608. It was a difference de facto rather 
than dejure, when instead of the Achcan league the individual communities of 
Achaia now appeared by the side of Rome as tributary protected statasi and 
when, after the erection of Macedonia as a distinct Roman province, the Utter 
relieved the authorities of the capital of the superintendence over the Greek 
ciient-states. Greece therefore may or may not be regarded as a part ^ the 
" command ** of Macedonia, according as the practical or tiie fomial point of 
rlew pivposderates ; but the former is justly reckoned as the morv important. 
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Q^rmth, the first commercial city in Greece, remains a dark 
stain on the annals of Rome. By express orders from the 
senate the Corinthian citizens were seized, and such as 
were not killed were sold into slavery ; the city itself was 
not only deprived of its walls and its citadel — a measure 
which, if the Romans were not disposed permanently to 
garrison it, was certainly inevitable — ^but was levelled with 
the ground, and all rebuilding on the desolate site was pro- 
hibited in the usual forms of accursing ; part of its territory 
was given to Sicycoi under the obligation that the latter 
should defray the expense of the Isthmian national festival 
in room of Corinth, but the greater portion was declared 
to be public land of Rome. Thus was extinguished *' the 
eye of Hellas," the last precious ornament of the Grecian land 
once so rich in cities. If, however, we review the whole 
catastrophe, the impartial historian must acknowledge — 
what the Greeks of this period themselves candidly con- 
fessed — that the Romans were not to blame for the war 
itself, but that on the contrary the foolish perfidy and the 
feeble temerity of the Greeks compelled the Roman inter- 
vention. The abolition of the mock sovereignty of the 
leagues and of all the vague and pernicious dreams con- 
ne^ed with them was a blessing for the country ; and th^ 
government of the Roman commander-in-chief of Macedonia^ 
however much it fell short of what was to be wished, was 
yet &r better than the previous confusion and misrule oi f 
Greek confederacies and Roman commissions. The Pelopon- * 
nemis ceased to be the great harbour of mercenaries ; it is 
affirmed, and may readily be believed, that with th^ direct 
government of Rome security and prosperity in some mea- 
sure. returned throughout the land. The epi^m of Themi- 
stodeSythat ruin had averted ruin, was appbea by the Greeks 
of thai day not altogether without reason to the loss of Greek 
independence. Tfa^ singular indulgence, which Rome even 
now showed towards the Greeks, is brought fully to light 
only by comparison with the contemporary conduct of the 
same authorities towards the Spaniards and Phoenicians. To 
treat barbarians with cruelty seemed not unallowable, but 
the Romana of this period, like the Emperor Trajan in later 
times, deemed it ^ harsh and barbarous to deprive Athens 
and Sparta of the shadow of freedom which they still 
retained." All the more marked is the contrast between 
this general moderation and the revolting treatment oi 
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Corinth — a treatment disapproved even by the apologists ot 
the destruction of Numantia and Cartlia^, and far from 
justified, even according to Roman international law, by the 
abusive language uttered against the Roman deputies in the 
streets of Corinth. And yet it by no means proceeded from 
the brutality of any single individual, least of all of Mum- 
mius, but was a measure deliberated and resolved on by the 
/Roman senate. We shall not err, if we recognize it as 
the work of the mercantile party, which even thus early 
began to interfere in politics by the side of tbe aristocracy 
proper, and which in destroying Corinth got rid of a com- 
mercial rival. If the great merchants of Rome had any- 
thing to say in the regulation of Qreece, we can understand 
why Corinth was singled out for punishment, and why the 
Romans not only destroyed the city as it stood, but also 

Erohibited any future settlement on a site so pre-eminently 
ivourable for commerce. The Peloponnesian Argos thence- 
forth became the rendezvous for the Roman merchants, who 
were very numerous in Greece. For the Roman wholesale 
traffic, however, Delos was of mater importance. A Roman 
free port as early as 586, it had attracted a great part of 
the business of Rhodes (ii. 308), and now in a similar way 
entered on the heritage of Corinth* This island remained 
for a considerable time the chief emporium for merchandise 
going from the East to the West.* 

In the third and more distant continent the Roman 
dominion exhibited a development more imperfect than in 
the African and Macedono-Hellenic countries, which were 
separated from Italy only by narrow seas. 
Kingdom of| In Asia Minor, after the ^leucidsB were driven back, the 
Pergtmus, kingdom of Pergamus had become the first power. Not led 
astray by the tradiiions of the Alexandrine monarchies, but 
sagacious and dispassionate enouigh to renoimce what was 
impossible, the Attalids kept ^uiet ; and endeavoured not to 
extend their bounds nor to withdraw fr^m the Roman hece* 
mony, but to promote the prosperity of their empire, so mt 
as the Romans allowed, and to foster the arts of peace. 

* A remarkable proof of this is fomid in the names emplojed to designate 
the fine bronze and copper wares of Greece, which in the time of Cicero were 
called indiscriminntely *' Corinthian " or ** Delian " copper. Their de^ignatiolk 
in Italy was naturalW deri\red not from the places of manufacture but from 
those of export (Plin. J7. N. xixir. 2, 9); although, of course, we do not 
mean to deny that similar vases were manufactured in Corinth and Dek* 
tbtrnMlyes. 
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NeTertheieBS they did not escape the jealousy and suspicion 
of Rome. In possession of the European shore of the Pro* 
pontis, of the west coast of Asia Minor, and of the interior 
as far as the Cappadocian and Oilician frontiers ; and closely 
connected with tne Syrian kings, one of whom, Antiochufl 
Epiphanes (+590), had ascended the throne by the aid of 1^- 
the Attalids ; king Eumenes II. had by his power, which 
seemed still more considerable from the more and more 
deep decline of Macedonia and Syria, instilled apprehension 
in me minds even of its founders. We have already related 
(iL 304) how the senate sought to humble and weaken this 
ally after the third Macedonian war by unbecoming diploma-* 
tic artiBces. The relations — perplexing from the very nature 
of the case — of the rulers of Pergamus towards the wholly or 
half free commercial cities within their kingdom, and towards 
their barbarous neighbours on its borders, became comp1i-i 
cated still more painfully by this ill humour on the part of 
their patrons. As it was not clear whether, according to 
the treaty of peace in 565, the heights of the Taurus in t8i».' 
Pamphylia and Pisidia belonged to the kingdom of Syria or to 
that of Pergamus, the brave Selgians, nominally recognizing, 
as it would seem, the Syrian supremacy, made a prolonged 
and energetic resistance to Eumenes 11. and Att^us II. in 
the almost inaccessible mountains of Pisidia. The Asiatic 
Celts also, who for a time with the permission of the 
Romans had yielded allegiance to Pergamus, revolted from 
Eumenes and, in concert with Prusias king of Bithynia the 
hereditary enemy of the Attalids, suddenly began war 
against him about 587. The king had had no time to hire ^^7« 
mercenary troops ; all his skill and valour could not prevent 
the Celts from defeating the Asiatic militia and overrunning 
his territory ; the peculiar mediation, to which the Romans 
condescended at the request of Eumenes, has already been 
mentioned ^ii. 305^. But, as soon as he had found time 
with the help of his well-filled exchequer to raise an army 
capable of talcing the field, he speedily drove the wild hordes 
oyer the frontier ; and, although (Jalatia remained lost to 
him, and his obstinately continued attempts to maintain his 
looting there were frustrated by Roman influence,* he yet, 

* Serserd lettcn receotlj brought to light (Miinchener Sitxangsberichte, I860, 
p. 180 «f mq.) from the kingM Eumenas IL and Attalus II. to the priest of Passiiiiie, 
vbo was aniformlf called Attie (oomp. Polyb. nii. 20), very clearly illostratt 
these relstiooa. The earliest of these aod the only one with a date, written hi 
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in spite of all the open attacks and secret machinations 
which his neighbours and the Romans directed against him, 
159. ht his death (about 595) lefb his kingdom in undiminished 
138. \ power. His brother Attalus II. Philadelphus (-f-Mft^, with 
Koman aid, repelled the attempt of Phamaces king of 
Pontus to seize the guardianship of Eumenes' son who 
was a minor, and reigned in the room of his nephew, like 
Antigonus Doson, as guardian for life. Adroit, aole, pliant, 
a genuine Attalid, he had the art to oonyince the suspicious 
senate that the apprehensions which it had formerly cherished 
were baseless. The anti-Boman P&rtT accused him of 
applying himself to keep the land for the Romans, and of 
acquiescing in every insult and exaction at their hands ; but. 
Sure of Roman protection, he was able to interfere decisively 
in the disputes as to the succession in Syria, Oappadocia, 
and Bithynia. Even in the dangerous Bithynian war, which 
183-149. king Prusias II., sumamed the Hunter f572?-605), a 
ruler who combined in his own person all the vices of 
barbarism and of civilization, began against him, Roman 
^tervention saved him — although not until he had been 
himself besieged in his capital, and a first warning given by 
the Romans had remainea unattended to and had even been 
156-154. •coffed at by Prusias (598-600). But, when his ward 
138-133. Attalus III. Philometor ascended the throne (Qlj 9U), 
the peacefid and moderate rule of the citizen Jongs was 
replaced by the tyranny of an Asiatic sultan. The new king 

the 34-ih year of Eumene^ reign oo the 7th day before the end of Gorpicna, 
164-163. ^'^ therefore in 590-1 U.a, offers to the Driest militarj aid hi order to 
wrest fVom the Pesongians (not otherwise known) a holj place oocopied hj them ; 
the following, likewise from Eumenes, exhibits the king as a paiij in the fend 
between the priest of Pessinos and his brother Aioriz. Bejond doubt both acts 
164. of Eumenes were included among those which were reported at Rome in 590 
^ Mg. as attempts on his part to interfere fbrther in Gallic affidrs, and to sup> 
port his partisans in that quarter (Poljb. xxxi. 6, 9 ; xxxii. 3, 5). On the other 
hand it is plain fVom one of the letters of his suooeBsor Attalus, that the times 
had changed and his wishes had lowered their tone. The priest Attis appears 
to have at a conference at Apamea obtained once more from Attalus the pro- 
mise of armed assistance ; but afterwards the king writes to him that in a 
vtate council held for the purpose, at which Athenseus (certainly the known 
brother of the king), Sonnder, Meoogenes, Ohiorus, and other rdatirea 
(4myjcfluoi) had been present, after long hesitation the n^joritj had at length 
acceded to the opinion of Chlonis that nothing should be done without pre- 
yiously consulting the Romans ; for, even if success were obtained, they wouU 
expose themselTes to iu forfeiture and to the eril suspicion '* which they hm^ 
oberisbed against his brother " (Eumenes U.}. 
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for instance^ with a view to rid himself of the inconvenienfc 
counsel of bis father's friends, assembled them in tbe palace, 
and ordered his mercenaries to put to death first them, 
and then their wives and children. Along with such recrea- 
tions he wrote treatises on fi;ardening, cultivated poisonous 
plants, and prepared wax models, till a sudden death carried 
nim off. 

With him the house of the Attalids became extinct. In l>roTince of 
such an event, according to the constitutional law which held i^ 
good at least for the client-states of Borne, the last ruler 1 
might dispose of the succession by testament. Whether it \ 
was the insane rancour against his subjects which had \ 
tormented the last Attalid daring life that now suggested i 
to him the thought of bequeathing his kingdom by will to ^ 
the Bomans, or whether~nrs doing so was merely a further 
recognition of the practical supremacy of Borne, caimot be ^ 
determined. The testament was made; the Bomans 
accepted the bequest, and the question as to the land and » 
the treasure of the Attalids threw a new apple of contention 
among the conflicting political parties in Kome. 

In Asia also this royal testament kindled a civil war. Wor against 
Belying on the aversion of the Asiatics to the foreign Aiistonicun. 
rule which awaited them, Aristonicus, a natural son of 
Eumenes II., made his appearance in LeucsB, a small seaport 
between Smyrna and PbocsBa, as a pretender to the crown. 
Phocsa and other towns joined him, but he was defeated 
at sea off Cyme by the Ephesians who saw that a steady 
adherence to Bome was the only possible way of preserving 
their privileges, and was obliged to fiee into the interior. 
The movement was believed to have died away when he 
suddenly reappeared at the head of the new ** citizens of the 
city of the sun,"* in other words, of the slaves whom he had 
called to freedom en masse^ mastered the Lydian towns of 
Thyatira and ApoUonis as well as a portion of the Attalic 
townships, and summoned bands of Thracian free-lances to 
join his standard. The struggle was serious. There were 
no Boman troops in Asia ; the Asiatic free cities and the 
contingents of the client-princes of Bithynia, Paphlagonia, 

* These strange *' Heliopolitei " may, according to the probable Tiew which 
a friend has eipmaed to me, be accounted tor by sappoeing that the liberated 
sliTM oonttituted tbemselres dtixena of a town Heliopolis not otherwise men- 
tkmoA or pertuuM having an existence merely in imagination, which derired 
iti Bimt from Uie God c? the Sun so highly honoured in Syria. 
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Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, could Dot withstand the pre- 
tenaer ; he penetrated by force of arms into Colophon, Samoe, 
and MjuduB, and alreaclj ruled over almost all his father's 
kingdom, when at the close of 680^1 Boman army landed in 
Asia. Its commander, the consul and pcfntifex maximtts 
Publius Licinius Crassus Mucianus, one of the wealthiest 
and at the same time one of the most cultivated men in 
Bome, equally distinguished as an orator and as a jurist, 
was about to besiege the pretender in Leuoie, but during 
his preparations for that purpose allowed himself to be 
surprised and defeated by his too much undervalued oppo- 
nent, and was himself taken prisoner by a Thracian band. 
But be did not allow such an enemy the triumph of exhibit- 
ing the Boman commander-in-chief as a captive ; he pro- 
voked the barbarians, who had captured him without 
knowing who he was, to put him to death (beginning of 
624), and the consular was only recognized when a corpse. 
"With him, as it would seem, fell Ariarathes king of Cappa- 
docia. But not long after this victory Aristonicus was 
attached by Marcus Perpenna, the successor of Crassus ; 
his army was dispersed, he himself was besieged and taken 
prisoner in Stratonicea, and was soon afterwa^ executed in 
kome. The subj nation of the last towns that still offered 
resistance and the definitive regulation of the country were 
committed, after the sudden death of Perpenna, to Manias 
Aquillius (625). The same policy was followed as in the 
case of the Carthaginian territory. The eastern portion of the 
kingdom of the Attalids was assigned to the client kings, so 
as to release the Bomans from the defence of the frontier and 
thereby from the necessity of maintaining a standing force 
in Asia ; Telmissus (ii. 275]) went to the Lycian confederacy ; 
the European possessions in Thrace were annexed to the 
province of Macedonia; the rest of the territory wan 
organized as a new Roman province, which like toat of 
Carthage was, not without design, designated by the name 
of the continent in which it lay. The kmd was released from 
the taxes which had been paid to Pergamus ; and it was 
treated with the same moderation as Hellas and Macedonia, 
l^hus the most considerable state in Asia Minor became a 
f Boman province. 

I The numerous other small states and cities of western 
Asia — ^the kingdom of Bithynia, the Paphlagonian and 
thUi^c principalities, the Lycian, Carian, and Pamphylian 
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confederacies, the &ee cities of Cyzicus and Rhodes — con- 1 
tinned in their former circumscribed relations. I 

Beyond the Halys Cappadocia — after king Ariarathes Y. Cappadorn, 
Philopator (591-624) had, chiefly by the aid of the Attalids, i6a-130. 
held his ground against his brother and rival Holophernes 
who was supported by Syria — followed substantially the 
Pergsmene policy, both as respected absolute devotion to 
Some and the tendency to adopt Hellenic culture. He 
was the means of introducing that culture into the hitherto 
almost barbarous Cappadocia, and alone; with it its extrava- 
gancies also, such as the worship of Bacchus and the dissolute 
practices of the bands of wandering actors — the '* artists *' as 
they were called. In reward for the fidelity to Borne which 
had cost this prince his life in the struggle with the Per- 
gamene pretender, his youthful heir Ariarathes YI. was not 
only protected by the Bomans against the usurpation 
attempted by the king of Pontus, but received also the 
south-eastern part of the kingdom of the Attalids, Lycaonia, 
along with the district bordering on it to the eastward and 
in earlier times included in Oilicia. 

In the remote north-east of Asia Minor '* Cappadocia on Pontos. 
the sea^" or more briefly the ** maritime state/ Pontus, 
increased in extent and importance. Kot long after the 
battle of Magnesia king Phamaces I. had extended his 
dommion £Eir beyond the Halys to Tins on the frontier of 
Bithynia, and in particular had possessed himself of the 
rich Sinope, which was converted from a Greek free city 
into the residence of these kings. The neighbouring states I 
•ndan^red by these encroachments, with king Eumenes II. 
at their head, had on that account waged war against him 
(571-575), and under Boman mediation had exacted from 133.179. 
him a promise to evacuate Ghdatia and Paphlagonia ; but the 
course of events shows that Phamaces as well as his suc- 
eessor Mithradates Y. Euergetes (60(W^ W)4), faithful] 156-12(\ 
idlies of Bome in the third Punio war as well as in th^ 
struggle with Aristonicns, not only remained in possession! 
beyond the Halys, but also virtuaily retained the protecto-| 
rate orer the raphlagonian and Qalatian dynasts. This) 
hypothesis alone serves to explain how Mithradates, | 
ostensibly for his brave deeds in the war against Aristonicns, ; 
Imt in reality for considerable sums paid to the Boman | 
general, came to receive Great Phrygiii from the latter after | 
the diaaolution of the Attalid kingdom. How finr on tbe^ 
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other band the kingdom of Pontus about this time extended 
in the direction of the Caucasus and the sources of the 
Euphrates, cannot be precisely determined ; but it seems to 
have embraced the western part of Armenia about Enderei 
and Diwirigi, or what was called Lesser Armenia, as a 
dependent satrapy, while the Gh*eater Armenia and Sophene 
formed distinct and independent kingdoms. 

While in the peninsula of Asia Minor Eome thus sub* 
stantially conducted the government and, although various 
things were done without or in opposition to her wishes, yet 
determined on the whole the state of possession, the wide 
tracts on the other hand beyond the Taurus and the Upper 
Euphrates as far down as the valley of the Nile continued 
to be mainly left to themselves. No doubt the principle 
on which the peace of 4($& with Syria, was based, viz., that 
the Hfll):s_angjhe Taurus should form Ihe.eaate m bo un^ 
dary of the Eoman dependencies (ii. 276), was not adhered 
fto by the senate and was in its very nature untenable. 
The political horizon rests on illusion as well as the phy* 
sical ; the facts, that the state of Syria had the number 
of ships of war and war^elephants allowed to it prescribed 
in the treaty ot peace (ii. 274), and that the Syrian army 
evacuated Egypt when half-won at the biddmg of the 
Boman senate (li. 309 \ implied the most complete recogni* 
tion of hegemony ana dependence. Accordingly the difr' 
putes as to the tnrone in Syria and in Egypt were referred 
for settlement to the Boman government. In the former 
164. after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (690) Demetriotf 
afterwards named Soter, the son of Seleucus IV., Hying aa 
a hostage at Bome, and Antiochus Eupator, a minor, the son 
of the last king Antiochus Epiphanes, contended for the 

181-146. crown; in the latter Ptolemy Philometor (673-608), the 
elder of the two brothers who had refigned jointly since 

170. 164. 584, had been driven f^om the country (690) by the yonng^ 
117. Ptolemy Euergetes II. or the Fat ( + 637), and had appeared 
in person at Bome to obtain his restoration. Both affaira 
were arranged by the senate entirely threugh diplomatic 
agency, and substantially in accordance with Boman advan* 
ta^. In Syria Demetrius, who had the better title, was eel 
aside, and Aiitiochus Eupator was recognized as kins ; while 
the guardianship of the reyal boy was intrusted by the 
senate to the Boman senator GnsBus Octavius, who, a$ 
was to be expected, governed thoroughly in the interest ef 
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of nationality and religibn among bis subjects placed tbe 
most material obstacles in tbe way of tbe government, 
yet the plan of introducing tbrougbout bis dominions 
Hellenico-Koman manners and Hellenico-Boman/worsbip 
and of equalizing tbe Tarious peoples in a political as well 
as a religious point of yiew was under any circumstances 
an absurdity ; and all tbe more so from tbe fact, tbat tbis 
caricatured Josepb II. was personally £Eir from equal to so 
gigantic an enterprise, and introduced bis reforms in tbe 
very worst way by plundering temples on tbe greatest scale 
and insanely persecuting beretics. 

One consequence of this policy was, tbat tbe inhabit- i^ j«,^ 
ants of the province next to tbe Egyptian frontier, the 
Jews, a people formerly submissive even to humility and 
extremely active and industrious, were driven by systematic 
religious persecution to open revolt (about 687). The is7 
matter came to the senate ; and, as it was just at tbat time 
with good reason indignant at Demetrius Soter and appre- 
hensive of a combination between tbe Attalids and Seleucids, 
while tbe establishment of a power intermediate between 
Syria and Egypt was at any rate for tbe interest of Eome, it 
made no difficulty in at once recognizing the freedom and 
autonomy of the insurgent nation (about 593). Nothing, j^^i 
however, was done by 'Rome for the Jews except what could 
be done without personal exertion ; in spite of tbe clause of 
the treaty concluded between the Bomans and the Jews 
which promised Boman aid to the latter in the event of 
their being attacked, and in spite of tbe injunction addressed 
to the kings of Syria and Egypt not to march their troops 
through JudsBa, it was of course entirely left to the Jews 
themselves to bold their ground against tbe Syrian kin^ 
The brave and prudent conduct of tbe insurrection hj the 
heroic bouse of the Maccabees and tbe internal dissension in 
the Syrian empire did more for them than tbe letters of their 
powerful allies ; during the strife between the Syrian kings 
Trypho and Demetrius Nicator autonomy and exemption 
from tribute were formally accorded to the Jews (612) ; and 142. 
soon afterwards the bead of tbe MaccabsBan bouse, Simon 
son of Mattatbias, was even formally acknowledged by the 
nation as well as by the great king of Syria as high priest 
and priuce of Israel (616).* 

• From him proceed the coin* vith the insnnption ** Shekel of Israel,** and 
tbe datv of the ** holy Jeniaalem,*' or the " deliTeronce of Sion." The gimUar 
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T!ie Par- Of still more importance in the sequel than tbis insurreo- 
thianen^ tion of the Israelites was the contemporary movement — 
P*«» probably originating from the same cause — in the eastern 

provinces, where Antiochus Epiphanes emptied the temples 
of the Persian gods just as he had emptied tnat at Jerusalem, 
and doubtless accorded no better treatment to the adherents 
of Aburamazda and Mitbra than to those of Jehovah. Just 
as in JudflBa — only with a wider range and ampler propor- 
tions — ^the result was a reaction on the part of the native 
manners and the native religion against Hellenism and the 
Hellenic gods ; the promoters of this movement were the 
Farthians, and out of it arose the great Parthian empire. 
The '* Parthwa/' or Partbians, who are early met with aa 
one of the numerous tribes merged in the great Persian 
empire, living first of all in the modern Khorasan to the soutb- 
%S0, east of the Caspian sea, appear afler«M<^as an independent 
state under the Scythian, t. e, Turanian, dynastv of tbe 
jiirsacid®. This state, however, only emerged &om its 
obscurity about a century afterwards. The sixth Arsaces, 
175-183. Mitbradates L ( S W- ft -^ iM ), was tbe real founder of tbe 
great Parthian power. The Bactrian empire, in itself far more 

Eowerful, but already shaken to the very foundation partly by 
ostilities with the hordes of Scythian horsemen from Turan 
and with the states of tbe Indus, partly by internal dis- 
orders, succumbed to him. He achieved almost equal 
successes in the countries to the west of tbe great desert. 
The Syrian empire was just then in the utmost disorganiza- 
tion, partly through the failure of tbe Hellenizing attempts of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, partly through the troubles as to tbe 
succession that occurred after his death ; and the provinces 
of the interior were in full course of breaking off from 
Antiocb and the region of tbe coast. In Commagene for 
instance, the most northerly province of Syria on tbe 
Cappadocian frontier, the satrap Ptolem»us asserted bis 
iridependence, as did also on the opposite bank of tbe 
Euphrates tbe prince of Edessa in northern Mesopotamia 
or tbe province of Osroene, and tbe satrap Timarcbus in 
the important province of Media ; in fact the latter g^ot bis 
independence confirmed by the Soman senate, an(^ sup- 
ported by Armenia as his ^y, ruled as far down as Seleucia 



ooiofi with the name of Simon, the prince (Nessi) of Israel, belong not to him» 
but to Bar-Cocfaba the leader of the insurgenta in the time of Hadrian. 
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on the Tigris. Disorders of this sort were permanent t 
features of the Asiatic empire : the provinces under their 
partially or wholly independent satraps were in continual 
roTolt, as was also the capital with its insubordinate and re- 
fractory populace resembling those of Borne and Alexandria. 
The whole pack of neighbouring kings — those of Egypt, 



Armenia, Cappadocia, Pergamus — incessantly interfered in 
tlie affairs of S;^ria and fostered disputes as to the succes- 
sion, so that civil war and the division of the sovereignty in 
point of fiskct among two or more pretenders became almost 
standing calamities of the country. The Boman pro- 
tecting power, if it did not instigate these neighbours, was > 
an inactive spectator. In addition to all this the new* 
Parthian empire from the eastward pressed hard on the aliens - 
not merely with its material power, but with the whole 



I 



superiority of its national language and religion and of its 
national military and political organization. This is not yet 
the place for a description of the revived empire of Cyrus ; it 
is sufficient to mention generally the fact, that powerful as 
was the influence of Hellenism in its composition, the Parthian 
state, as compared with that of the Seleucid®, was based on 
a n^pnal and religious reaction, and that the old Iranian 
language, the order of the Magi and the worship of Mithra, 
the oriental feudal constitution, the cavalry of the desert 
and the bow and arrow, first emerged there in renewed 
and triumphant opposition to Hellemam. The positicm of 
the kings of Syria in presence of all this was really pitiable. 
The family of the Seleucide was by no means so enervated 
as that of the Lagidss for instance, and some of them were 
not deficient in valour and ability ; they reduced it may be 
one or another of those numerous rebels, pretenders, and 
intermeddlers to order; but their dominion had so little oi 
a firm foundation that it was unable to impose even a 
temporary check on anarchy. The pesult was inevitable. 
The eastern provinces of Syria under their unprotected or 
even insurgent satraps fell into subjection to the Parthians ; 
Persia, Babylonia, Media were for ever severed from the 
Syrian empire ; the new state of the Parthians reached ou - 
both sides of the great desert from the Osus and the Hindoo * 
Coosh to the Tigris and the desert of Arabia — once more, : 
like the Persian empire and all the older great states of Asia, 
a pure continental monarchy, and once more, just like the 
Persian empire, engaged in perpetual feud on the one side 
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with the peoples of Turan, on the other with the Occi- 
dentals. The Syrian state embraced at the most Mesopo* 
tamia in addition to the region of the coast, and disappeared, 
moi'e in consequence of its internal disorganization than of 
its diminished size, for ever from the ranks of the great 
states. If the danger — ^which was repeatedly imminent — of 
a total subjugation of the land by the Parthians was 
averted, that result must be ascribed not to the resistance of 
the last Seleucidsd and still less to the influence of Bome, 
but rather to the manifold internal disturbances in the 
Parthian empire itself, and above all to the incursions of 
the peoples of the Turanian steppes into its eastern pro- 
vinces. 
KMctionol ^^^^ revolution in the relations of the peoples in the 
the East T interior of Asia is the turning-point in the history of anti-* 
•gainst thi quity. The tide of national movement, which had hitherto 
^"** j poured from the west to the east and had found in Alex- 
I ander the Great its last and highest expression, was followed 
* by the ebb. On the establishment of the Parthian state 
not only were such Hellenic elements as mav still perhaps 
have been preserved in Bactria and along the Indus lost, 
but western Iran also relapsed into the track which had 
been abandoned for centuries but still was not yet oblite- 
rated. The Eoman senate sacrificed the first essential result 
of the policy of Alexander, and thereby paved the way fop 
that retrograde movement, whose last offshoots ended in 
the Alhambra of Granada and in the great Mosque of Con* 

Istantinople. So long as the country from Bags and 
PersepoUs to the Mediterranean obeyed the king of 
Antioch, the power of Bome extended to the border of the 
great desert ; the Parthian state could never take its place 
jamong the dependencies of the Mediterranean empire, not 
ibecause it was so very powerful, but because it had its 
'centre far from the coast m the interior of Asia. Since the 
time of Alexander the world had obeyed the Occidentals 
alone, and the East seemed to be for these merely what 
America and Australia afterwards became for the Euro- 
} peans. With Mithradates I. the East re-entered the sphere 
i* of political movement. The world had a^n two masters. 
MaritinM i It remains that we glance at the maritime relations of this 
■ilatioiu, I period ; although there is hardly anything tx) be said, except 
I that there no longer existed anywhere a naval power. 
Carthage was annihilated ; the war-fleet of Syria was de» 
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Btroyed in accordance with the treaty ; the war-marine of 
Egypt, once ao powerful, was under its present indolent 
rulers in deep decay. The minor states, and particularly tho 
mercantile cities, had perhaps some armed transports ; but 
these were not even adequate for the task — so diincult in the 
Mediterranean — of repressing piracy. This task necessa- Pimc^. 
rily devolved on Bome as the leading power in the Mediter- 
ranean. While a century previously the Bomans had come 
forward in this matter with especial and salutary vigour, 
and had in particular introduced their supremacy in the 
East by a maritime police energeticaUy handlea for the 
general good (ii. 73), the complete nullity of this police at 
the very beginnin^^ of this period is a distinct indication of 
the fearfully rapia decline of the aristocratic government. 
Some no longer possessed a fleet of her own ; she was 1 
content to make requisitions for ships, when it seemed i 
necessary, from the maritime towns of Italy, Asia Minor, and * 
elsewhere. The consequence naturallv was, that buccaneer- ^ 
ing became organized and consolidated. Something perhaps, 
though not enough, was done towards its suppression, 
so far as the direct power of the Romans extended, in the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas. The expeditions directed 
against the Dalmatian and Ligurian coasts at this epoch 
aimed more especially at the suppression of piracy in the 
two Italian seas ; for the same reason the Balearic islands 
were occupied in^99f (P. 19). But in the Mauretanian and 128 
Qreek waters the inhabitants alon^ the coast and the 
mariners were left to settle matters with the corsairs in one 
way or another, as they best could ; for Roman policy ad- 
hered to the principle of troubling itself as little as possible 
about these more remote regions. The disorganized and 
bankrupt commonwealths in the states along the coast thus 
left to themselves naturally became places of refuge for the 
corsairs ; and there was no want of such, more especially in 
Asia. 

A bad pre-eminence in this respect belonged to Crete, L>eu 
which, from its favourable situation and the weakness or 
laxity of the great states of the West and East, was the only ! 
one of all the Greek settlements that had preserved its inde- 
pendence. Boman commissioners doubtless came and went 
to the island, but accomplished still less there than they did 
even in Syria and Egypt. It seemed almost as if fate haa 
left liber^ to the Cretans only in order to show what was 
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the result of Hellenic independence. It was a dreadful 
picture. The old Doric rigour of the Cretan institutions 
had become just as in Tarentum changed into a licentious 
democracy, and the chivalrous spirit of the inhabitants into a 
wild love of quarrelling and plunder ; a respectable Greek 
himself testifies, that in Crete alone nothing was accounted 
disgraceful that was lucrative, and even the Apostle Paul 
quotes with approval the saying of a Cretan poet^ 

Perpetual civil wars, notwithstanding the Roman efforts to 
bring about peace, converted one flourishiuj^ township after 
another on the old " island of the hundred cities " into heaps 
of ruins. Its inhabitants roamed as robbers at home and 
abroad, by land and by sea ; the island became the recruit- 
ing eround for the surrounding kingdoms after that evil was 
no longer tolerated in the Peloponnesus, and above all 
the true seat of piracy » about this period, for instance, the 
island of Siphnus was thoroughly pillaged by a fleet of 
Cretan corsairs. Ehodes — which, besides, was unable to 
recover from the loss of its possessions on the mainland and 
from the blows inflicted on its commerce (ii. 806) — expended 
its last energies in the wars, which it found itself compelled to 
wage agaii^ the Cretans for the suppression of piracy 
150. (about 600), and in which the Eomans sought to mediate 
iut without earnestness and apparently without success. 
C^ilicim. "I Along with Crete, Cilicia soon began to become a second 
I home for this buccaneering system. Piracy there not (woly 
gained ground owing to the impotence of the Syrian rulers, but 
the usurper Diodotus Tiyphon, who had risen from a slave to 
I4$'i39. be king of Syria (■W8...tti5), encouraged it by all means in his 
chief seat, the rugged or western Cilicia, with a view to 
strengthen his throne by the aid of the corsairs. The uncom- 
monly lucrative character of the traffic with the pirates, who 
were at once the principal captors of, and dealers in, slav^ 
procured for them among the mercantile public, even ia 
Alexandria, Ehodes, and Delos, a certain toleration, in which 
even the governments sympathized at least by inaction. 
14^ The evil was so serious that the senate, about ^6*1, sent ita 
best man Scipio ^milianus to Alexandria and Syria, in order 
I to ascertain on the spot what could be done with it. But 
I diplomatic representations by the Eomans did not make 
\ weak governments strong ; there was no other remedy but 
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that of directly maintaining a fleet in these waters, and for 
this the Soman government lacked energy and perseverance. 
So all things just remained on the old footing ; the piratic 
fleet was the only considerable naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean; the capture of men was the only trade that 
flourished there. The Boman government was an onlooker ; ^ 
but the Roman merchants, as the best customers in the 
slave market, kept up an active and friendlv traffic with the 
pirate captains, as the most important wholesale dealers in 
that commoditv, at Delos and elsewhere. 

We have followed the metamorphosis of the outward rela- Geoeml r» 
tions of Borne and the Eomano- Hellenic world generally in suit 
its leading outlines, from the battle of Pydna to the period 
of the Gracchi, from the Tagus and the Bagradas to the Nile 
and the Euphrates. It was a great and difficult problem 
which Borne undertook, when she undertook to govern this 
Bomano-Hellenic world ; it was not wholly misunderstood, 
but it was by no means solved. The untenableness of the 1 
idea of Cato's time — ^that the state should be limited to] 
Italy, and that its rule beyond Italy should be only a pro- 1 
tectorate — was clearly discerned by the leading men of I 
the following generation ; and the necessity of substituting f 
for this protectorate a direct sovereignty of Bome, that should! 
preserve the liberties of the communities, was probably re-f 
cognized. But instead of carrying out this new arrangement 
firmly, speedily, and uniformly, they annexed isolated pro- 
vinces just as convenience, caprice^ collateral advantage, or 
accident led them to do so ; whereas the greater portion of 
the dependent states either remained in the intolerable un- 
certainby of their former position, or even, as was the case 
with Syria especially, withdrew entirely from the influence 
of Bome. And even the government itself degenerated 
more and more into a feeble and short-sighted selfishness. 
They were content with governing from one day to another, 
and barely transacting the current business as exigency 
required. T^ey were stern masters towards the weak. 
When the free city of Mylasa in Oaria sent to Publius 
Crassus, consul in ^d% a beam for the construction of a 131. 
battering-ram difierent from what he had asked, the chief 
magistrate of the town was scourged for it ; and Crassus 
was not a bad man, and a strictly upright magistrate. On 
the t)ther hand sternness was wantmg in those cases where 
it would have been in place^ as in the case of the barbariaus 
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f on the frontiers and the pirates. When the central govern- 
I ment renounced all superintendence and all oversight of pro- 
^ vincial affairs, it entirely abandoned not only the interests 
i of the subjects, but also those of the state, to thjj^ovemor 
i of the day. The events which occurred iit hipain, unimpo^- 
I tant in themselves, are instructive in this respect. In that 
1 country, where the government was less able than in other 
1 provinces to confine itself to the part of a mere onlooker, 
Jthe law of nations was directly trampled under foot by tho 
^Koman governors ; and the honour of Kome was permanently 
dragged in the mire by a perfidy and faithlessness without 
parallel, by the most wanton trifling with capitulations and 
treaties, by massacring men who had submitted and insti- 
gating the assassination of the generals of the enemy. Nor 
was this all; war was even waged and peace concluded 
against the expressed will of the supreme authority in Bome^ 
and unimportant incidents, such as the disobedience of the 
Numantines, were developed by a rare combination of per- 
versity and folly into a crisis of fatal moment for the state. 
And all this took place without any effort to visit it with 
feven a serious penalty in Borne. The sympathies and rival- 
^lies of the different coteries in the senate contributed 
Ho determine the filling up of the most important places 
knd the treatment of the most momentous political ques- 
.tions ; and even thus early the money of foreign dynasts 
found its way to the senators of Home. Timarchus, the 
envoy of Antiochus Epiphanes king of Syria ( | 000^ is men- 
tioned CB the first who attempted with success to bribe the 
Boman senate ; the bestowal of presents from foreign kings 
on influential senators soon became so common, that surprise 
was excited when Scipio -fflmilianus cast into the military 
chest the gifts from the king of Syria which reached him 
in camp before Numantia. The ancient principle, that 
, rule was its own sole reward and that such rule was as much 
f a duty and a burden as a privilege and a benefit, was allowed 
* to &11 into abeyance. Thus there arose the new political eco- 
nomy, which desisted from the taxation of the burgesses, but 
regarded the body of pubjects, on the other hand, as a pro- 
fitable possession of the communiir, which it partly worked 
•out for the public benefit, partly handed over to l>e worked 
lout by the burgesses. Not only was free scope allowed with 
I criminal indulgence to the unscrupulous greed ofthe Bon^a n 
J merchant in the provincial administration, but even the 
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commercial rivals who were disagreeable to bim were cleareill 
away bv the armies of the state, and the most glorious cities 
of neiglibouriiig hinds were sacrificed, not to the barbarism 
of the lust of power, but to the far more horrible barbarism ol 
■peculation. Thus too arose the new military organization oi 
rather disor^mization, whereby the state, which yet was 
solely dependent in the last resort on its military superio- 
rity, undermined its own support. The fleet was allowedl 
to go to ruin; the system of land-war£ftre fell into thel 
most incredible decay. The duty of guarding the AsiaticI 
and African frontiers was devolved on the subjects; and I 
what could not be so devolved, such as the defence of the \ 
frontier in Italy, Macedonia, and Spain, was managed after \ 
the most wretched &shion. The Detter classes began to i 
disappear so much from the army, that it was ^ready 
difficult to raise the necessary number of officers for the 
Spanish armies. The daily increasing aversion to the 
Spanish war-service in particular, combmed with the par^ 
tiality shown by the magistrates in the levy, rendered it 
necessary in Mii^to abancfon the old practice of leaving the 152. 
selection of the requisite number of soldiers from the men 
liable to serve to tne free discretion of the officers, and to 
substitute for it a drawing of the necessary number by ballot, 
certainly not to the advantac^ of the military esprit de corpsj 
or of the aptitude for war of the individual divisions. The 
authorities, instead of acting with vigour and strictness, 
extended their pitiful flattery of the people even to this 
field ; whenever a consul in the discharge of his duty insti- 
tuted rigorous levies for the Spanish service, the tribunes 
made use of their constitutional right to arrest him (4i§^ I 151. 
Ml) ; and it has been already observed, that Scipio's request 138, 
that he should be allowed a levy for the Numantine war, 
was directlv rejected by the senate. Accordingly, the Roman 
armies before Carthage or Numantia already remind one 
of those Syrian armies, in which the number of bakers, 
cooks, actors, and other non-combatants exceeded fourfold 
that of the so-called soldiers ; already the Boman generals 
are little behind their Carthaginian colleagues in the art of 
destroying armies, and the wars in Africa as in Spain, in Ma- 
cedonia as in Asia, are regularly opened with defeats ; the 
murder of Gnaeus Octavius is now passed over in silence ; 
the assassination of Viriathus is now a masterpiece of Bo- 
man diplomacy ; the conquest of Numantia is now a great 
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achievement. How completely the idea of national and 
manly honour was already lost among the Bomans, was 
shown with epigrammatic point by the statue of the stripped 
and bound Mancinus, which he himself, proud of his patri- 
otic devotedness, caused to be erected in Rome. Wherever 
we turn our eyes, we find Rome's internal energy as well aa 
her external power rapidly on the decline. The ground won 
in gigantic struggles is not extended, nor in fact even main- 

Itained, in this period of peace. The government of the 
world, difficult in the attainment, was still more difficult in 
the preservation ; the Soman senate had mastered the formef 
tasky but it broke down under the latter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE R£FORM MOVEMENT AND TIBERICJS GRACCHUS. 

Fob a whole generation afber the battle of Pydna the The Romai 
fioman state enjoyed a profound calm, scarcely varied by goTei-nment 
a ripple here and there on the surface. Its dominion ex- '*^?™ ^^^ 
tended over the three continents ; the lustre of the Boman SbTurfu^^hi. 
power and the glory of the Eoman name were constantly on 
the increase; ful eyes rested on Italy, all talents and all 
riches flowed thither ; it seemed as if a golden age of peace- 
ful prosperity and intellectual enjoyment of life had there 
begun. The Orientals of this period told each other with 
astonishment of the mighty republic of the West, *^ which 
subdued kingdoms far and near, so that every one who heard 
its name trembled; but which kept good faith with its 
friends and clients. Such was the glory of the Romans, and 
yet no one usurped the crown and no one glittered in 
purple dress; but they obeyed whomsoever from year to 
year they made their master, and there was among them 
neither envy nor discord." 

80 it seemed at a distance ; matters wore a different aspect Spread of 
on a closer view. The government of the aristocracy was in <l«»y» 
full train to destroy its own work. Not that the sous and 
grandsons of the vanquished at Cann® and the victors of 
2^ma had so utterlv degenerated from their fathers and 
grandfathers ; the difference was not so much in the men 
who now sat in the senate as in the times. Where a limited) 
number of old families of established wealth and hereditary, 
political importance conducts the government, it will display 
in seasons of danger an incomparable tenacity of purpose 
and power of heroic self-sacriflce, just as in seasons ot 
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i tranquillity it will be short-sighted, selfish, and negligent ; 
the germs of both results are essentially involved in its 
• hereditary and colle^ate character. The morbid matter 
had been long in existence, but it needed the sun of pros- 
perity to develop it. There was a profound meaning in 
I the question of Cato, '* What was to become of Rome, when 
she should no longer have any state to fear P" That point 
had now been reached. Every neighbour whom slie might 
have feared was politically annihilated ; and of the men, who 
had been reared under the old order of things in the severe 
school of the Hannibalic war, and whose words still sounded 
as echoes of that mighty epoch so loug as they survived, 
death called one after another away, till at length the voice 
of the last of them, the veteran Cato, ceased to be heard iu 
the senate-house and in the Forum. A younger generation 
came to the helm, and their policy was a sorry answer to that 
question of the veteran patriot. We have already spoken of 
the shape which the government of the subjects and the 
external policy of Eome assumed in their hands. In in- 
ternal af&irs they were, if possible, still more disposed to 
let the ship drive before the wind : if we understand. bv in- 
ternal government more than the transaction of current busi- 
pess, there was at this period no government in Eome at alL 
fThe single leading thought of the governing corporation 
was the maintenance and, if possible, the increase of their 
/usurped privileges. It was not the state that had a title to 
Iget ttie right and the best man for its supreme magistracv ; 
|but every member of the coterie had an inborn title to the 
jhighest office of the state — a title not to be prejudiced by 
/the imfair rivalry of his peers or by the encroachments of 
Hhe excluded. Accordingly the clique proposed to itself 
as its most important political aim, the restriction of re- 
election to the consulship and the exclusion of ^' new men ;'' 
and in fiict it succeeded in obtaining the legal prohibition of 
165. the former about ttt,* and contented itseU' with a govem- 

* In 537 the law restricting re-election to the consulship was suspended 
during the continuance of the war in Italj, that is, down to 551 (ii. 324 ; 
Lir. zzrii 6). But after the death of Maroellus in 546 re-elections to the 
consulship, if we do not include the abdicating consuls of 592, onlj occurred 
in the jean 547, 554, 560, 579, 565, 586, 591, 596, 599« 602; oonse- 
qoently not oftener in those fiftj-siz years than, for instance, in the ten jeara 
401-410. Only one of these, and that the very last, took place in violation 
of the ten jrears interval (i. 321) ; and beyond doubt the singulsr election of 
Harcus Morcellus who was consul in 588 and 59tf to a tk' nl consulship iu 
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ment' of aristocratic nobodies. Even the inaction of the 
government in its outward relations was doubtless connected 
¥rith this policy of the nobility, exclusive towards commoners,! 
and distrustful towards the individual members of their ownJ 
order. By no surer means could they keep commoners,* 
whose deeds were their patent of nobility, aloof from the 
pure circles of the aristocracy than by giving no opportunity 
to any one to perform deeds at all ; to the existing govern- 
ment of general mediocrity even an aristocratic conqueror 
of Syria or Egypt would have proved extremely inconve- 
nient. 

It is true that now also there was no want of opposition, Attcmptoit 
and it was even to a certain extent effectual. The adminis- reform, 
tration of justice was improved. The administrative iuris-jP*"^«»* 
diction, which the senate exercised either personally oife!!?**^* 
by extraordinary commissions, as occasion required, over|ioQg. 
the provincial magistrates, was confessedly inadequate. Itt- 
was an innovation with a momentous beiuing on the whole > 
public life of the Boman community, when in4BB0, on the^ \ *h , 
proposal of Lucius Calpumius Piso, a standing senatorial 
commission ( cn^lp ordinarid) was instituted to try in 
judicial form the complaints of the provincials regarding the< 
extortion of their Boman magistrates. An effort was madeJ^ote by 
to emancipate the comitiafrom the preponderating influence VUot. 
of the aristocracy. The panacea of Boman democracy wasl 
v ote by ballot in the assemblies of the burgesses, which! 
was intrdduced first for the elections of magistrates by the| 
Qabinian law (^^), then for the public tribunals by the' 139. 
Cassian law (Wff), lastly for the voting on legislative pro- " 137. 
posals by the Papirian law (6 flO)L In a simUar way soon^ 131. 
afterwards (about ^i§) the senators were by decree of th^ 129. 
people enjoined to surrender their public horse on admissionl Exclusion of 
to thftjBenate, and thereby to renounce their privily of the senaton 
voting in the eighteen equestrian centuries (ii. 320). Thesei^"*™ **>€ 
measures, directed to the emancipation of the electoral body ^nturieT 
from the ruling order, may perhaps have seemed to the party 
which suggested them the nrat steps towards a regeneration 
of the state ; in fact, they made not the slightest change in 



602, witb the speoial *;ircamstanoes of wliich we are not aoquainted, gave 
occasion to the law prohibiting n^lection to the consuhhip altogether (Liv, 
Ep. 56) ; eitpecially as this proposal mast have been introduced before 605, 
\ that it was supported bj Cato (p. 55, Jordan). 
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the nullity and want of freedom of the legally^ supreme organ 
of the Bo man community ; indeed that nuUit^ was only the 
more palpably evinced to all whom it did or did not concern. 
Equally ostentatious and equally empty was the formal recog* 
nition accorded to the independence and sovereignty of the 
burgesses by the transference of their place of assembly from 
the old Comitium below the senate-house to the iTonuu 
(about*4^. 

But this hostility between the formal soverei^ty of the 
people and the practically subsisting constitution was in 
great part a semblance, t^arty phrases were in free circula- 
tion ; of the parties themselves there was little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. Throughout the whole 
seventh century the anniud public elections to the civil 
magistracies, especially to the consulship and censorship, 
formed the real standing question of the day and the focus 
of political agitation ; but it was only in isolated and rare 
instances that the different candidates represented opposite 
* political principles ; ordinarily the question related purely 
i> to persons, ana it was for the course of affiiirs a matter of 
\ indifference whether the majority of the votes fell to a Csoci- 
l lian or to a Cornelian. The Bomans thus lacked that which 
outweighs and compensates all the evils of party-life— the 
free and common movement of the masses towards what they 
discern as a befitting aim — and yet endured all those evils 
solely for the benefit of the paltry game of the ruling coteries. 
It was comparatively easy for the Roman noble to enter on the 
career of office as quffistor or tribune of the people ; but the 
consulship and the censorship were attainable by him only 
through great exertions prolonged for ^ears. The prizes 
were many, but those really worth having were few ; the 
competitors ran, as a Roman poet once said, as it were 
over a race-course wide at the starting-point but gradually 
narrowing its dimensions. This was right so long as the 
magistracy was — what it was called — an ^* honour," and men 
of military, political, or juristic ability were rival competitors 
for the rare chaplets ; but now the practical ezclusiveness of 
the nobility did away with the benefit of competition, and 
left only its disadvantages. With few exceptions the young 
men belonging to the ruling families crowded into the 
political career, and their impetuous and premature ambition 
soon caught at means more effective than useful action for 
} the public good. The first requisite for a public career came 
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to be powerful oonnections ; and therefore that career f 
be^n, not as formerly in the camp^ butintheante-chnmbers I 
of mfluential men. A new and noble body of clients now I 
undertook — what had formerly been done only by depend* 
ents and freedmen — to come and wait on their patron early 
in the morning, and to appear publicly in his train. But the 
populace also was a mat lord, and desired as such to receive 
attention. The rabble began to demand as its right that 
the future consul should recognize and honour the sovereign 
people in every rap^ged idler of the street, and that every 
candidate should in his '* going round " (cm^Uus) salute 
every individual voter by name and press his Hand. The j 
noble world entered readily into this degrading canvass. 
The true candidate cringed not only in the palace, but also 
on the street, and recommended himself to the multitude by 
flattering attentions, indulgences, and civilities more or less 
refined. Demagogism and the cry after reforms were sedu- 
lously employed to attract the notice and favour of the public ; 
and they were all the more effective, that they attacked 
not things but persons. It became the custom for beardless 
youths of noble birth to introduce themselves with Mat into 
public life by playing afresh the part of Cato with the 
immature passion of their boyish eloquence, and by con- 
stituting and proclaiming themselves state-prosecutors, if i 
possible, against some man of very high stanoing and great > 
unpopulanty ; the Bomans suffered the grave institutions of i 
criq unal justic e and of political police to become a means of 
soliciung office. The provision or, what was still worse, the| 
promise of magnificent pojnilar amusements had long been* 
the, as it were legal, prerequTsHe Co 'the obtaining of the ■ 
consulship (ii. 846) ; now the votes of the electors be^ to' 
be directly purchased with money, as the prohibition issued 
against it about M( shows. Perhaps the worst consequence 159. 
of the continual courting of the favour of the multitude by 
the ruling aristocracy, was the incompatibility of such a 
begging and fawning part with the position which the govern- 
ment should rightfully occupy in relation to the governed. 
The government was thus converted from a blessing into 
a curse for the people. They no longer ventured to disposel ( 
of the property and blood of the burgesses, as exigency re- 1 ( 
quired, for the good of their country. They allowed the^ ; 
burgesses to become habituated to the dangerous idea that . 
they were legally exempt from the payment of direct taxes \ 
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ven by way of advance— after the war with Perseiis no 

urther tax was asked from the commuuitj. They preferred 

o allow their military system to decay, rather than to com- 

lel the burgesses to enter the odioas transmarine service ; how 

fared with the individual magistrates who atcempted to 

carr" out the conscription according to the strict letter of 

the la^ has already been related (P. 69). 

In the Borne of this epoch the two evils of a degenerate 
oligarchy and a democracy not yet developed but already 
cankered in the bud were interwoven in a manner pregnant 
with fatal results. According to their party names, which 
were first heard during this period, the '* O^timates '* wished to 
give effect to the will of the best, the " Populares " to that of 
the community ; but in fact there was in tTle'Bome of that 
day neither a true aristocracy nor a truly self-deterrainins 
community. Both parties contended alike for shadows, and 
numbered in their ranks none but enthusiasts or hypocrites. 

J^'Both were equally affected by political corruption, and both 
were in fact equally worthless. Both were necessarily tied 
down to the status quo^ for neither on the one side nor on the 
other was there any political idea — to say nothing of any poli- 
tical plan — rising above the existing state of things ; and ac- 
cordingly the two parties were so entirely in agreement, that 
thev met at every step as respected both means and ends, and 
a chanffe of party was a change of political tactics more 
I than of political sentiments. The commonwealth would 
{ beyond doubt have been a gainer, if either the aristocracy 
had directly introduced a hereditary rotation instead of elec- 
tion by the burgesses, or the democracy had produced from 
within it a real democratic government. But these Optimates 
and these Populares of the beginning of the seventh century 
were far too indispensable for each other to wage such in- 
ternecine war ; they not only could not destroy each other, 
but, even if they liad been able to do so, they would not 
have been willing. Meanwhile the commonwealth was poli« 
tically and moraUy more and more unhinged, and was verging 
towards its total dissolution. 

I The crisis with which the Boman revolution was opened 
: arose not out of this paltry political conflict, but out of the 
teconomic and social relations which the Boman government 
ifalluiveil, intlf everything else, simply to take their course, 
and which thus found opportunity to bring the morbid 
matter, that had been long fermenting, without hindrance 
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and with fearful rapidity and violence to maturity. From a* 
very early period the Boman economy was based on the two; 
factors — always in quest of each other, and always at variance. 
— the husbandry of the small farmer and the money of thet 
capitalist. The latter in the closest: alliance with landhold-^ 
ing on a great scale had already for centuries waged a^inst ; 
the farmer-class a war, which seemed as though it could not 
but terminate in the destruction first of the farmers and 
thereafber of the whole commonwealth, but was broken otf 
without being properly decided in consequence of the sue- ] 
cessful wars and the comprehensive an4 ample distribution of ' 
di/iu alTO for wb iclr they gave facilities. It has atr&ftd]^'BMi^ 
rtrowfrXu. 3^1-377) that in the same age, which renewed! 
the distinction between patricians and plebeians under! 
altered names, the disproportionate accumulation of capital! 
was preparing a second assault on the farming system. It] 
is true that the method was different. Formerly the small f 
farmer had been ruined by advances of money, which practi- ■ 
cally reduced him to be the mere steward of his creditor ; 
now he was crushed by the competition of transmarine, and 
es pec ially of slave-grown, com. The capitalists kept pace 
wufi~the times ; Capital, while waging war against labour or 
in other words agamst the liberty of the person, of course as 
it had always done, under the stnctest form of law, waged it 
no longer in that unseemly fashion which converted the free 
man on account of debt mto a slave, but, on the contrary, 
with slaves regularly bought and paid ; the former usurer 
of the capital appeared in a shape conformable to the times 
as the owner of industrial plantations. But the ultimate t 
result was in both cases the same — fche depreciation of the \ 
Italian farms ; the supplanting of the petty husbandry, first 
in a part of the provinces and then in Italy, by the farming 
of large estates ; the prevailing tendency to devote the latter 
in Italy to the rearing of cattle and the culture of the olive 
aiid vine ; finally, the replacing of the free labourers in the 
provinces as in Italy by slaves. Just as the nobility was ' 
more dangerous than the patriciate, because the former 
could not hke the latter be set aside by a change of the 
constitution ; so this new power of capital was more dan- 
gerous than that of the fourth and fifth centuries, because 
nothing could be done to oppose it by changes in the law of 
the land. 
Before we attempt to describe the course of this second 
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SliTery mat conflict between labour and capital, it is necessary to give 

and ito 000^^ ggj^ some indication of the nature and extent of the sjstem 

MquenoM, ^£ slavery. We have not now to do with the old, in some 

I measure innocent, rural slavery, under which the farmer 

f either tilled the field along with his slave or, if he possessed 

i more land than he could manage, placed the slave— either as 

I steward or as a sort of lessee obliged to render up a portion 

I of the produce — over a detached flu'm (i. 199). Such relations 

no doubt existed at all times — around Comum, for instance^ 

they were still the rule in the time of the Empire— but as 

exceptional features in privileged districts and on humanely 

managed estates. What we now refer to is the system 

of slavery op a great scale, which in the Eoman state, as 

formerly in the Carthaginian, grew out of the ascendancy of 

I capital. While the captives taken in war and the hereditary 

transmission of slavery sufficed to keep up the stock of slaves 

during the earlier period, this system of slavery was, just 

like that of America, based on the methodically prosecuted 

Ihufttifilg. pf in&n « ^0^9 owing to the manner in which slaves 
were used with little regard to their life or propagation, the 
slave population was constantly on the wane, and even the 
wars which were always furnishing new multitudes to the 
slave market were not sufficient to cover the deficit. No 
countrv where this species of game could be hunted re- 
mained exempt from visitation ; even in Italy it was a thins 
by no means unheard of, that the poor free man was placed 
by his employer among the slaves. But the Negroland of 
that period wai? western Asia,* where the Cretan and Cili- 
cian corsairs, the real professional slave-hunters and slave- 
i i dealers, robbed the coasts of Syria and the G-reek islands ; 
'•i and where, emulating their feats, the Eoman revenue-farmers 
j instituted human hunts in the client states and incor- 
* porated those whom they captured among their slaves. 
100. This was done to such an extent, that about 650 the kius^ 
of Bithynia declared himself unable to furnish the required 
contingent, because all the people capable of labour had 
been dragged off from his kingdom by the revenue-fEurmers. 
At the great slave market in Delos, where the slave-dealers 
of Asia Minor disposed of their wares to Italian speculators, 
on one day as many as 10,000 slaves are said to have been 

* It was asserted even then, that the human race in tbat quarter was pre- 
eminently fitted for slarery hy its espedal priwer of mdaranse. Plaatus 
(Jrdi. 542) commends the Sjrians : genm qmii patUniitaiimm $at homimun. 
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disembarked in the morning and to have been all sold 
before evening — a proof at once how enormous was the 
number of slaves delivered, and how, notwithstanding, the 
demand still exceeded the supply. It was no wonder. 
Already in describing the Roman economy of the sixth cen- 
tury we have explained that it was based, like all the mat 
dealings of antiquity generally, on the employment of uaves 
(ii. 3^ et seq. 380). In whatever direction speculation! 
applied itself, its instrument was invariably man reduced inl 
the eye of the law to a brute. Trades were in great parti 
carried on by slaves, so that the proceeds belonged to the! 
master. The levying of the pubhc revenues in the lowen 
departments was regularly conducted by the slaves of the 
associations that leased them. Servile hands performed 
the operations of mining, making pitch, and oUiers of a 
similar kind ; it became early the custom to send herds of 
slaves to the Spanish mines, whose superintendents rea- 
dily received them and paid a high rent for them. The 
tending of cattle was universally performed by slaves. We 
have a&eady mentioned the armed, and frequently mounted, 
slave-herdsmen in the great pastoral districts of Italy (ii. 
371) ; and the same sort of pastoral husbandry soon became 
in the provinces also a favourite object of Roman specula- 
tion — Dalmatia, for instance, was hardly acquired (599) l«« 
when the Roman capitalists be&^an to prosecute the rearing 
of cattle there on a great scale after the Italian fashion. 
But fietr worse in every respect was the pjiuttation system] 
proper — ^the cultivation of the fields by a band of slaves notj 
unfrequently branded with iron, who with shackles on their j 
legs performed the labours of the field under overseers [ 
during the day, and were locked up together by night in| 
the common, frequently subterranean, labourers' prison.} 
This phmtation system had migrated irom the East to Car- 
thage (ii. 9), and seems to have been brought by the Car- 
thaginians to Sicily, where, probably for this reason, it ap- 
pears developed earlier and more fully than in an^ other 
part of the Roman dominions.* We find the territory of 
Ijeontini, about 80,000 jugera of arable land, which was let 
on lease as Eoman domain (iL 149) by the censors, divided 

* The hybrid Greek name for the workhouse {ergcutulmn, from iftydiofuu^ 
After the analogy of stab^Uum, (tpercukun) is an indication that this mode of 
husbandry came to tiie Romans from a region where the Greek Unguage was 
omJ, bat at a period when a thorough Hellenio culture was not jet attained. 
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gome dkcennia after the time of the Gracchi among not more 
than eij^hty-four lessees, to each of whom there thus fell on 
an ayerage SQOjugera, and among whom only one was a Leon* 
tine ; the rest were foreign, mostly Eoman, speculators. We 
Bee from this instance, with what zeal the Roman speculators 
there walked in the footsteps of their predecessors, and what 
extensive dealings in Sicilian cattle and Sicilian slave-corn 
must have been carried on by the Eoroan and non-Boman 
speculators who covered the beautiful island with their pas- 
^tures and plantations. Italy however still remained for 
the present substantially exempt from this worst form of 
slave-husbandry. Although in Etruria, where the planta- 
tion system seems to have first emerged in Italy, and where 
.c existed most extensively at any rate forty years after- 
wards, it is extremely probable that even now ergastula were 
not wanting ; yet Italian agriculture at this epoch was still 
chiefly carried on by free persons or at any rate by un- 
chained slaves, while the greater labours wene frequently 
let to contractors. The difference between Italian and 
Sicilian slavery is very clearly apparent from the fact, that 
the slaves of the Mamertine community, which lived after 
the Italian fashion, were the only slaves who did not take 
185>-132. pai^ in the Sicilian servile revolt of ^Ift gi W. 

The abyss of misery and woe, which opens before our eyes 
in this most miserable of all proletariates, we leave to be 

1 fathomed by those who venture to gaze into such depths ; it 
is very possible that, compared with the sufferings oi^the Ro- 
man Slaves, the sum of all Negro suffering is but a drop. Here 
we are not so much concerned with the distress of the slaves 
themselves as with the perils which it brought upon the 
Jioman state, and with the conduct of the government in 
confronting them. It was plain that this proletariate had 
not been <^ed into existence by the government and could 
not be directly set aside by it ; this could only have been 
accomplished by remedies, which would have been still 
worse than the disease. The duty of the government was 
simply, on the one hand, to avert the direct danger to 
property and life, with which the slave-proletariate threat- 
ened the members of the state, by an earnest system of 
precautionary police ; and on the other hand, to aim at the 
restriction of the proletariate, as far as possible, by the 
/elevation of free labour. Let us see how the Boman 
aristocracy executed these two tasks. 
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The serrile conspiracies and servile wars^ breaking outfjnsumc- 
everywhere, illustrate their managemebfas respects police! tioiw of th« 
In Italy the scenes of disorder, which were among thJ^^^** 
immediate painful consequences of the Hannibalic wai| 
(ii. 893), seemed now to be renewed; all at once the 
Bomans were obliged to seize and execute in the capital 
150, in Mintum® 450, in Sinuessa even 4000 slaves ^fdiki ). 133. 
Still worse, as may be conceived, was the state of the| 
provinces. At the great slave-market at Delos and in' 
the Attic silver-mines about the same period the revolted 
slaves had to be put down by force of arras. The war 
against Aristonicus and his *^ Heliopolites " in Asia Minor 
was in substance a war of the landholders against the 
revolted slaves (P. 55). But vorst of all, of course, waa Thofiret 
the condition of SiciL^j the chosen land of the plantation 
system. Brigandage had long been a standing evil there, 
especially in the interior ; it began to swell into insurrec- 
tion. Damophilus, a wealthy planter of Enna (Castro- 
giovanni), who emulated the Italian lords in the indus- 
trial investment of his living capital, was attacked and 
murdered by his exasperated rur^l slaves ; whereupon the 
savage band flocked into the town of Enna, and there 
repeated the same process on a greater scale. The slaves 
rose en masse against their masters, killed or enslaved them, 
and summoned to the head of the already considerable 
insurgent army a juggler from Apamea in Syria who knew 
how to vomit fire and utter oracles, formerly as a slave 
named Eunus, now as head of the insurgents styled 
Antiochus king of the Syrians. And why not? A few 
years before ^another Syrian slave, who was not even a 
prophet, had m Antioch itself worn the royal diadem of the 
8eleuci(i» (P. 66). The Greek slave AchaDus, the brave 
** general" of the new king, traversed the island, and not. 
omy did the wild herdsmen flock from far and near to the | 
strange standards, but the free labourers also, who bore no ' 
goodwill to the planters, made common cause with thejf 
revolted slaves. In another district of Sicily Cleon, a* 
Ctlician slave, formerly in his native land a daring bandit, 
followed the example which had been set and occupied 
Agrigentum; and, when the leaders came to a mutual 
understanding, after gaining various minor advantages they 
succeeded in at last totalljr defeating the pnetor Lucius 
HypsfBus in person and his army, consisting mostly cf 
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cSicilian Aiilitia, and in capturing his camp. By this means 
almost the whole island came into the power of the insur- 
gents, whose numbers, according to the most moderate 
estimates, are alleged to have amounted to 70,000 men 
L capable of arms. The Komans found themselves compelled 
134-132. Ifor three successive years {QM Cflfl) to despatch consuls and 
consular armies to Sicily, till, after several undecided and 
even some unfavourable conflicts, the revolt was at length 
bubdued by the capture of Tauromenium and of Enna. 
The most resolute men of the insurgents threw themselves 
into the latter town, in order to defend themselves in that 
impregnable position with the determination of men who 
despair of deliverance or of pardon; the consuls Luciua 
Calpumius Piso and Fublius Eupilins lay before it for 
two years, and reduced it at last more by flEunine than by 
arms.* 

These were the results of the preventive police system, as 
it was handled by the Eoman senate ana its officials in 
Italy and the provinces. While the task of getting quit of 
the proletariate demands and only too often transcends the 
whole power and wisdom of a government, its repression 
by measures of police on the other hand is for any larger 
commonwealth comparatively easy. It would be well with 
states, if the unpropertied masses threatened them with 
no other danger than that with which they are menaced by 
bears and wolves ; only the timid and those who trade upon 
the silly fears of the multitude prophesy the destruction of 
civil order through servile revolts or insurrections of the pro- 
letariate. But even to this easier task of restrainmg the 
oppressed masses the Eoman government was by no means 
equal, notwithstanding the profound peace and the inex- 
haustible resources oi the state. This was a si^ of its 
weakness ; but not of its weakness alone. By nght the 
Eoman governor was bound to keep the highways clear and 
to have the robbers who were caugnt cruciled, if they were 
slaves ; and that as a matter of course, for slavery is not 
possible without a reign of terror. At this period in 
Sicily a razzia was occasionally no doubt set on foot by the 
governor, if the roads were too insecure ; but, in order not to 
disoblige the Italian planters, the captive robbers w^re 

* Eren now there are not unfreqcientlj foood in front of Outrogiorumi, at 
the point where the aaoent is least abrupt, Roman projectiles with tht 
IS3. of the oonsul of 6ai : L, Fin L. f. C08, 
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ordinarily given up by the authorities to their masters to be 
punished at their discretion ; and those masters were frugal 
people, who, if their slave- herdsmen asked clothes, rephed 
witn stripes and with the inquiry whether travelers 
journeyed through the land naked. The consequence of 
such connivance accordingly was, that on the subjugation of 
the slave-revolt the consul rublius Itupilius ordered all that 
came into his hands aliye — it is said upwards of 20,000 men 
— to be crucified. It was in truth no longer possible to 
show indulgence to capital. 

The care of the government for the elevation of free The Itai^ao 
labour, and by consequence for the restriction of the slave- farmers. 
proletariate, promised fruits far more difficult to be gained 
but also far more valuable. Unfortunately, in this respect 
there was nothing done at all. In the first social crisis the 
landholder had been enjoined by law to employ a number of 
free labourers proportioned to the number of his slave 
labourers (i. 304). Now at the suggestion of the govern- 
ment a Punic treatise on agriculture Hi. 19), doubtless 
giving instructions in the system of planting after the 
Carthaginian mode, was translated into Latin for the use 
and benefit of Italian speculators — ^the first and only 
instance of a literary undertaking suggested by the Eomau 
senate ! The same tendency showed itself in a more im- 
portant matter, or to speak more correctly in the vital ques- 
tion for Rome — the system of colonization. It needM no t 
special wisdom but merely a recollection of the cause of ! 
the first social crisis in Eome, to perceive that the only real \ 
remedy /igainst an agricultural proletariate consisted in a | 
comprehensive and regular system of emigration (i. 812) ; I 
for which the extern^ relations of Eome offered the most 1 
favourable opportunity. Until nearly the close of the sixth I 
century, in fact, the continuous disappearance of the small 
landholders of It«ly was counteracted by the continuous 
establishment of new farm-allotments (ii. 351). lliis, it is 
true, was by no means done to the extent to which it might 
and should have been done ; not only was the domainland 
occupied from ancient times by private persons (i. 277) not 
recalled, but further occupations of newly won land were 
permitted ; and other very important acquisitions, such as 
the territory of Capua, while not abandoned to occupation, 1 
were yet not brought to distribution, but were let on lease f 
08 usufructuary domains. Nevertheless the assignation of i 
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I land had operated beneficially — giving help to many of tho 
BufTerers and hope to all. But after the founding of Luna 
177. (^^) no trace of further assignations of land is to be met 
with for a long time, with the exception of the isolated 
institution of the Picenian colony of Auximum (Osimo) in 
^^7. -^9^ The reason is simple. After the conquest of the 
Boii and Apuani no new territory was acquired in Italy ex- 
cepting the &r from attractive Ligurian valleys ; therefore no 
other land existed for distribution there except the leased or 
occupied domainland, the laying hands on which was, as may 
easily be conceived, just as little agreeable to the aristocracy 
, now as it was three hundred years before. The distribution 
i of the territory acquired out of Italy appeared for political 
f reasons inadmissible ; Italy was to remain the ruling 
I country, and the wall of partition between the Italian 
I masters and their provincial servants was not to be broken 
I down. Unless the g;ovemment were willing to disregard 
considerations of higher policv or even the interests of tneir 
order, no course was left to them but to remain spectators 
of the ruin of the Italian farmer-class; and this result 
accordinelv ensued. The capitalists continued to bu^ out 
the small landholders, or indeed, if they remained obstmate, 
to seize their fields without title of purchase ; in which case, as 
may be supposed, matters were not always amicably settled. 
A peculiarly favourite method was to eject the wifeand chil- 
dren of the farmer from the homestead, while he was in the 
field, and to bring him to compliance by means of the theory 

I of " accomplished fact." The landlords continued mainly to 
employ slaves instead of free labourers, because the former 
could not like the latter be called away to military service ; 
|and thus reduced the free proletariate to the same level of 
Imisery with the slaves. They continued to supersede 
[Italian grain in the market of the capital, and to lessen its 
1 value over the whole peninsula, by selling Sicilian slave-corn 
J at a mere nominal price. In Etruria the old native aristo- 
cracy in league with the Eoman capitalists had as early as 
134, ^^20 brought matters to such a pass, that there was no longer 
a free farmer there. It could be said aloud in the market of 
the capital, that the wild beasts had their lairs but nothing 
was left to the burgesses save the air and sunshine, and that 
those who were ^dled the masters of the world had no 
longer a clod that they could call their own. The census 
lists of the Boman burgesses furnished the commentary on 
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these words. From the end of the Hannibalic war down to | 
^B& the numbers of the burgesses were steadily on the ] 159. 
increase, the cause of which is mainly to be sought in the ; 
continuous and considerable distributions of domainland ? 
(ii. 892) : after M^ again when the census yiel^d 828,000 ' 159. 
citizens capable of bearing arms, there appears a regular 
falling off, for the list in iiastood at 824,000, that in^Of 154. 147 
at 822,000, that in ttUlat 819,000 burgesses fit for service 131. 
— an alarming result for a period of profound peace at home 
and abroad. K matters were to go on at this rate, the I 
burgess-body would resolve itself into planters and slaves \i 
and the Roman state might at length, as was the case with- 
the Parthians, purchase its soldiers in the slave-market. J 

Such was the external and internal condition of Bome, ideas of i e- 
when the state entered on the seventh century of its exist- form. 
ence. Wherever the eye turned, it encountered abuses and 
decay; the question could not but force itself on every 
sagacious and well-disposed man, whether this state of 
things were not capable of remedy or amendment. There 
was no want of such men in Bome ; but no one seemed! 
more called to the great work of political and social re-l 
form than Publius Cornelius Scipio ^milianus AfricanusI 
4 570 g fl 6), the favourite son of ^miUus PauUus and thej 
adopted grandson of the great Scipio, whose glorious sur-l 
name of Africanus he bore by virtue not merely of here-l 
ditary but of personal right. Like his father, he was aS 
man temperate and thoroughly healthy, never ailing in body, 
and never at a loss to decide on the immediate and necessary 
course of action. Even in his youth he had kept aloof from 
the usual pursuits of political novices, — the attending in the 
antechambers of noble senators and the delivery of forensic 
declamations. But on the other hand he loved hunting — when 
a youth of seventeen, after having served with distinction 
under his father in the campaign against Perseus, he had 
asked as his reward the free ranfi;e of the deer forest of the 
kings of Macedonia which had been untouched for four^ 
years — and he was especially fond of devoting his leisure to 
scientific and literary enjoyment. By the care of his father 
he had been earlv imtiatea into that ^nuine Greek culture, 
which elevated him above the insipid Hellenizing of the 
semi-culture commonly in vogue; by his earnest and apt 
appreciation of the good and bad qualities in the Greek 
character, and by his aristocratic carnage, this Boman made 
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an impression on the courts of the East and even on the 
scoffing Alexandrians. His Hellenism was especially recog- 
nizable in the delicate irony of his discourse and in the classic 






. purity of his Latin. Although not strictly an author, he yet, 

* ^^ like Cato, committed to writing his political speeches, — 

they were, like the letters of his rrjnptrriiiifltinff ^^e mother 



of the Gracchi, esteemed by the later UttercUores ais 'masfer- 
jPieces of model prose — and took pleasure in surrounding 
himself with the better Greek and Koman lUteraii, a plebeian 
society which was doubtless regarded with no small sus- 
picion by those colleagues in the senate whose noble birth 
was their sole distinction. A man morally stead&st and 
trustworthy, his word held good with mend and foe; 
he ayoided buildings and speculations, and liyed with 
simplicity; and io money matters he acted not merely 
honourably and disinterestedly, but also with a tenderness 
and liberality which seemed singular to the mercantile spirit 
of his contemporaries. He was an able soldier and officer ; 
he brought home from the African war the honorary wreath 
which was wont to be conferred on such as sayed the 
liyes of citizens in danger at the peril of their own, and 
terminated as general the war which he had begun as an 
officer; circumstances gaye him no opportunity of trying 
his skill as a general on tasks really difficult. Scipio was 
not, any more than his father, a man of genius — as is indi- 
cated by the very fact of his predilection for Xenophon, the 
sober soldier and correct author — ^but he was an honest 
kSnd true man, who seemed pre-eminently called to stem the 
i incipient decay by organic reforms. Ail the more signifi- 
kCant is the fact, that he did not attempt it. It is true that 
jhe helped, as he had means and opportunity, to redress or 
i prevent abuses, and laboured in particular at the improve- 
iment of the administration of justice. It was chiefly by bis 
/assistance that Lucius Cassius, an able man of the old Roman 
j austerity and uprightness, was enabled to carry against the 
' most vehement opposition of the Optimates his law as to 
.voting, which introduced vote by ballot for those popular tri- 
bunals which still embraced the most important part of the 
'criminal jurisdiction (P. 78). In like manner, although 
he had not chosen to take part in boyish impeachments, he 
himself in his mature years put upon their trial several 
of the guiltiest of the aristocracy. In a like spirit, when 
commanding before Carthage and Numantia, he drove forth 
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tbo women and. priests to the gates of the camp, and sub- 
jected the rabble of soldiers once more to the iron yoke of 
the old military discipline; and, when censor (612), he 142. 
deared away the smooth-chinned coxcombs among the 
nobles, and in earnest language urged the citizens to adhere 
more faithfully to the honest customs of their fathers. But 
no one^ and least of all he himself, could fail to see that 
increased stringency in the administration of justice and 
isolated interference were not even firat steps towards the 
healing of the organic evils under which the state laboured. 
These Scipio did not touch. Gtdus Laslius (consul iu^Wf),' 140. 
Scipio's elder friend and his political instructor and confi- 
dant, had conceived the plan of proposing the confiscatioi 
of the Italian domain land which nad not been given awaj 
but had been provisionally occupied, and of giving relief b^ 
its distribution to the visibly decaying Italian farmers ; but , 
he desisted from the project when he saw what a storm he 
was going to raise, and was thenceforth named the "judi- 
cious." Scipio was of the same opinion. He was fully 
persuaded of the greatness of the evil, and with a courage 
deserving of honour he, without respect of persons, remorse- 
lessly assailed it and carried his point where he risked him- 
self alone; but he was also persuaded that the country 
could only be relieved at the price of a revolution similar to 
that which in the fourth and fifth centuries had sprung out 
of the question of reform, and, rightly or wrongly, the I 
remedy seemed to him worse than the disease. So with the! 
small circle of his friends he held a middle position between] 
the aristocrats, who never forgave him tor his advocacy! 
of the Cassian law, and the democrats, whom he neither 
satisfied nor wished to satisfy ; solitary during his life, praised 1 
after his death by both parties, now as the champion 
of the aristocracy, now as the promoter of reform. Down , 
to his time the censors on laying down their office had called 
upon the gods to grant greater power and glory to the state ; 
the ceusor Scipio prayed that they might deign to preserve 
the st>ate. His whole confession of faith lies in that painful 
exclamation. 

fiut, where the man who had twice led the Roman army Tiberius 
from deep disorganization to victory despaired, ayouth with- Gracchus, 
out achievements had the boldness to give himself forth as 
the saviour of Italy. He was called Tiberius Sempronius \ 
OracchuB ( 6 01 SB l ). His father who bore the same nameli63-m 
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177. i63i(con8ul in itt^SSt, and censor in M0), was the true model 
i69. I of a Eoman aristocrat. The brilliant magnificence of his 
ledilician games, not produced without oppressing the d^ 
pendent communities, had drawn upon him the severe and 
deserred censure of the senate (ii. 888) ; his interference in . 
the pitiful process directed i^ainst the Sdpios who were 
personally hostile to him (ii. 288) fi;aYe proof of his chival- 
rous fSselmg, and perhaps also of his regard for his own 
order ; and his energetic action against the freedmen in his 
censorship (ii. 854) evinced his conservative disposition. 
As governor, moreover, of the province of the !Ebro (ii. 
2, 11), by his bravery and, above all, by his integrity he.ren- 
dered a permanent service to his country, and at the same 
time raised to himself in the hearts of the subject nation an 
enduring monument of reverence and affection. 

His mother Cornelia was the daughter of the conqueror 
of Zama, who, simply on account of that generous interven- 
I tion, had chosen ms former opponent as a son-in-law ; she 
herself was a highly cultivated and notable woman, who 
after the death of her much older husband had refused the 
hand of the king of Esypt, and reared her three surviving 
children in memory of her husband and her &ther. Tiberius, 
the elder of the two sons, was of a good and moral disposi- 
tion, of ffentle aspect and quiet temper, apparently fitted 
for anything rather than for an agitator of the masses. In 
all his relations and views he belonged to the Scipionic 
circle, whose refined and thorough culture, Greek and 

(national, he and his brother and sister shared. Scipio 
^milianus was at once his cousin and his sister's husband ; 
under him Tiberius, at the age of eighteen, had taken part in 
the storminff of Carthage, and had bv his valour acquired 
the commendation of the stem general and warlike distinc- 
tions. It was natural that the able younff man should, 
adopt and develop, ^dth all the animation and all the rigid 
consistency of youth, the views as to the decay of the state in 
all its parts, which were prevalent in that circle, and more es- 

JpeciaDy their ideas as to the elevation of the Italian farmers. 
xTor was it to the young men alone that the shrinking of 
Ltelius from the execution of his ideas of reform seem^ to 
( be not judicious, but weak. Appiua Claudius, who had 
143. isei already been consul ^9U) and censor (6i^, one of tho ^ 
I most respected men in the senate, censured the Scipionic 
f circle for having so soon abandoned the scheme of distrn 
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bating the domain lands with all the passionate vehemence, | 
which was and continued hereditary in the Claudian house; 
and with the greater bitterness, apparently, because he had 
come into personal couflict with Scipio iBmilianus in his 
candidature for the censorship. Similar views were expressed 
by Puhliufl Crasaus Mucianus (P. 56), the Poutifex Maxi- 
mus of ^e day, who vrar*faeld in universal honour by the 
senate and the citisens as a man and a jurist. Even his I . ^5 

brother PubHus Mucius Sc»vola, the founder of scientific K-'^*' *-^ 
jurisprudence in Home, seemed not averse to the plan of I 
reform ; and his voice was of the greater weight, as he stood ^ 
in some measure aloof from either party. Similar were the 
sentiments of Quintus Metellus, the conqueror of Macedonia! 
and of the Achseans, but respected not so much on account a 
of his warlike deeds as because he was a model of the old 
discipline and manners alike in his domestic and his public 
li&. Tiberius Gracchus was closely connected with these) 
men, particularly with Appius whose daughter he had} 
married, and with Mucianus whose daughter was married t 
to his brother. It was no wonder that he cherished the idea ' 
of resuming in person the scheme of reform, so soon as he 
should find himself in a position which would constitution- 
ally allow him the initiative. Personal motives may have \ ^^"^ 
strengthened this resolution. The treaty of peace, which I 
Mancinus concluded with the Numantines in ^if; was in 137. 
substance the work of Gracchus (P. 15) ; the recollection that 
the senate had cancelled it, that the general had been on its 
account surrendered to the enemy, and that Gracchus with 
the other superior officers had only escaped a like fate 
through the greater favour which he enjoyed among the 
burgesses, comd not put the young, upright, and proud 
man in better humour with the rming aristocracy. The 
Hellenic rhetoricians with whom he was fond of discussing 
philosophy and politics, Diophanes the My tilensan and Gkdus 
Blossius the Cumiean, nourished within his soul the ideals 
over which he brooded : when his intentions became known 
in wider circles, there was no want of approving 'voices, and 
many a public placard summoned the mndson of Africanus 
to think of the poor people and the deliverance of Italy. 

Tiberius Gracchus was invested with the tribunate of thefTribunatt 
people on the 10th of December, 608. The fearful consel^f [134. 
quences of the previous misgovemment, the political, mili4 
tary, economic, and moral decay of the burgesses, were justi 
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f at that time naked and open to the eyes of all. Of the two 
consuls of this year, the one fought without success in Sicily 
against the revolted slaves, and the other, Scipio iEmilianus^ 
was employed for months not in conquering, but in crush- 
ing a small Spanish country town. If Gracchus still needed 
a special summons to carry his resolution into effect, he 
found it in this state of matters, which filled the mind of every 
atriot with unspeakable anxiety. His father-in-law pro- 
lised assistance in counsel and action ; the support of the 
urist ScfiBvoIa, who had shortly before been elected consul 
i^hU, might be hoped for. So Gracchus, immc^diately 
fter entering on office, proposed the enactment of an agra- 
ian law, which in a certain sense was nothing but a renewid 
f the Licinio-Sextian law of-^&9^ (i. 804). Under it all 
the state-lands which were occupied and enjoyed by the 
issessors without remuneration — those that were let on 
ease, such as the territory of Capua, were not affected by 
law — ^were to be resumed on behalf of the state ; but with 
restriction, that each occupier should reserve for himself 
jugera and for each son 250 (so as not, however, to 
iezceed 1000 jugera in all) in permanent and guaranteed pos- 
eession, or should be entitled to claim compensation in land 
so that extent. Indemnification appears to have been granted 
lor any improvements executed by tne former holders, such as 
buildings and plantations. The domain land thus resumed 
iwas to be broken up into lots of 30 jugera; and these 
."were to be distributed partly to burgesses, partly to Italian 



I Mdlies, not aa their own free property, but as inalienable 
; iheritabfe leaseholds, whose lolaers bound themselves to use 
] jtheland fbr agriculture and to £aj a moderat©_r?nt to the 
*' I state. A collegium of three men, who were regarded as 
jordinary and standing magistrates of the state and were 
(annually elected by the assembly of the people, was in- 
itrusted with the work of confiscation and distribution ; to 
;which was afterwards added the important and difficult 
.'function of legally settling what was d,9inain land) and what 
*was private property. The distribution was accordingly de- 
signed to go on continuously, and to embrace the whole class 
that should be in need of it ; and in that view we must pro- 
bably assume that, when the Italian domaius which were 
' very extensive and difficult of adjustment should be finally 
? regulated, further measures were contemplated, such as, 
jfor instance, the disbursement to the allotment-commis-* 
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eionera of a definite sum annually from the i>ublic chest for| 
the purchase of Italian lands for distribution. The new I 
features in the Sempronian agrarian law, as compared with 
the Licinio-Sextian, were, first, the clause in favour of the 
hereditary possessors ; secondly, the leasehold and inalien- 
able tenure proposed for the new allotments; thirdly and 
especially, the permanent executive, the absence of which 
under the older law had been the chief reason why it had 
remained virtually without practical application. 

War was thus declared against the great landholders, 
who now, as three centuries ago, found substantially their i 
organ in the senate ; and once more, after a long interval, a 
single magistrate stood forth in earnest opposition to the 
aristocratic government. It took up the conflict in the 
mode sanctioned by use and wont for such cases, viz. para- 
lyzing the extravagant action of magistrates by means of 
their colleagues (i. 322). Ajcolleague of Q-racchus, Marcus f 
Octavius, a resolute man who""wa8 seriously persuaded of the f 
oBj5Ctimiable character of the proposed domain law, inter- l 
posed his veto when it was about to be put to the vote ; a | 
step, the constitutional effect of which was to set aside the .' 
proposaL Ghracchus then in his turn suspended the busi-> j 
ness of the state and the administration of justice, and ! 
placed his seal on the public chest. The government ac- i 
quiesced*— it was inconvenient, but the year would draw to an 
end. Gracchus in perplexity brought his law to the vote a 
second time. Octavius of course repeated his veto ; and to 
the urgent entreaty of his colleague and former friend, that 
he would not obstruct the salvation of Italy, he might replr 
that on that very question, as to how Italy could be saved, 
opinions differed, but that his constitutional right to use his 
veto against the proposal of his colleague was beyond doubt. 
The senate now made an attempt to open up to Gracchus 
a tolerable means of retreat ; two considars challenged him 
to discuss the matter further in the senate house, and the 
tribune entered into the scheme with zeal. He sought to 
construe this proposal as implying that the senate had con- 
ceded the pnnciple of distributing the domainland; but 
neither was this implied in it, nor was the senate at all dis- 
posed to yield in the matter ; the discussions ended without 
any result. Constitutional means were exhausted. In 
earlier times under such circumstances men were not indis- 
posed to let the proposal made go to sleep for the moment. 
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and to take it up asain in each suocessiye year, till the 
earnestness of the demand and the pressure of puhlie 
opinion oyerbore resistance. Now things were carried with 
a higher hand. Oracchus seemed to himself to have reached 
the point, when he must either wholly renounce his reform 
or begin a revolution. He took the latter course, when he 
came before the burgesses with the declaration that either 
he or Octavius must retire from the college, and suggested 
to Octavius that a vote of the bur^ses should be taken as 
I to which of them they wished to dismiss. Deposition from 
{office was, according to the Eoman constitution, a constitu- 
ftional impossibilily; Octavius naturally refused to consent 
^o a proposal insu ting to the laws and himself. Then Qne- 
chus Drc^e ofHEhe discussion with his coUcMigue, and turned 
to the assembled multitude with the question whether a 
tribune of the people, who acted in opposition to the people, 
had not forfeited his office ; and the assemjbly, long accus- 
tomed to agree to all proposals presented to it, and for the 
most part composed or the agricultural proletariate which 
had nocked in from the country and was personally in- 
terested in the carrying of the law, gave almost unanimously 
an affirmative answer. Marcus Octavius was at th^ bidding 
of Gracchus removed by the lictors from the tribunes' 
bench ; and then, amidst universal rejoicing, the agrarian law 

I was carried and the first allotment commissioners were 
nominated. The votes fell on the author of the law along 
with his brother Gains, who was only twenty yi&^rs of age, 
band his father-in-law Appius Claudius. Such a fsunUy- 
* . ^ / " jselectioujaugmented the indignation of the aristocracy. When 

- ^ 1 the new magistrates applied as usual to the senate to obtain 

the moneys for their equipment and for their daily allow- 
ance, the former was refiued, and a daily allowance was 
assigned to them of 24 asses (1 shilling). The feud spread 
daily more and more, and became more envenomed and 

!more personal. The difficult and intricate task of defining, 
confiscating, and distributing the domains carried strife 
j into every buigess-community, and even into the allied 
« Italian towns. 
PiirUier The aristocracy made no secret that, while they would 

^^^^ acquiesce perhaps in the law because they could not do 
^' otherwise, the officious legislator should not escape their 
vengeance ; and the announcement of Quintus P^mpeius, 
that he would impeach Gracchus on the very day of his 
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resigning His tribunate, was very far from being the worst 
of tiie toreats thrown out against the tribune. Gracchus ( 
believed, probably with reason, that his personal safety waa^ 
imperilled, and no longer appeared in the Forum without a ^ / 
retinue of 8000 or 4(XX) men — a step which drew down on K ^ ' j \ 
him bitter expressions in the senate, even from Metellus ] ^ ^^'^ ' ^ ' 
who was not averse to reform in itself. Altogether, if he< 
had expected to reach the end by the carrying of his a^rian 
law, he had now to learn that he was only at the beginning. 
The ^people'' owed him gratitude ; but he was a lost man, 
if he had no further protection than that gratitude of the 
people, if he did not continue indispensable to them andl-r , 
did not constantly attach to himself fresh interests andr 
hopes by means of other and more comprehensive proposals. 
Just at that time the kingdom and wealth of the Attalids \ 
had fallen to the Bomans by the testament of the last king 
of Pergamus. Gracchus proposed to the people that the 
Persamene treasure should be distributed among the new 
lan&olders for the procuring of the requisite implements 
and stock, and vindicated generally, in opposition to the 
existing practice, the right of the burgesses to decide defini- 
tively as to the new province. He is saiif to have prepared * ;' -^ * 
farther popular measures, for shortening the period of ser- ' ^^ ' 
vice, for extending the right of appeal, for abolishing the ex- > ^ 

elusive privily Si the senators to act as civil jurymen, and 
even for the admission of the Italian allies to Eoman citizen- 
ship. How far his projects in reality reached, cannot be! 
ascertained; this alone is certain, that Gracchus saw that|| 
his only safety lay in inducing the burgesses to confer on \ 
him for a second year the office which protected him, and > 
that, with a view to obtain this unconstitutional prolonga- 
tion, he held forth a prospect of further reforms. If at , 
first be had risked himself in order to save the common- ^ . r- 
wealth, he was now obliged to put the commonwealth at • ^ ' ' ' 
s^e in order to his own safety. U< 1 ^ '^-^ *^ 

l^e tribes met to elect the tribunes for the ensuing year; He solicits 
and the first divisions gave their votes for Oracchus ; but the! re-election 
opposite party in the end prevailed with their veto so far ati^ ^ ^"■ 
leut, that the assembly broke up without having accom-p°*^ 
plished its object, and the decision was postponed to the i 
following day. For this day Gbucchus put in motion all ' 
means lep;itimate and illegitimate ; he appeared to the people 
dressed m mourning, and commended to them his youthful 
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son ; anticipating that the election would once more be dis- 

Iturbed by the veto, he made provision for expelling the 
adherents of the aristocracj^by^rce from the place of 
assembly in front of the Capitonne temple. So the second 
day of election came on ; the votes fell as on the preceding 
day, and again the veto was exercised ; the tumult began. 
The burgesses dispersed ; the elective assembly was practi- 
cally dissolved ; the Capitoline temple was closed ; it was 
rumoured in the city, now that Tiberius had deposed all the 
tribunes, now that he had resolved to continue his magis- 
tracy without re-election. 
Death of I The senate assembled in the temple of Fidelity, close by 
Graccnuii. | ^^^^ temple of Jupiter ; the bitterest opponents of Gracchus 
were the speakers in the sitting ; when Tiberius moved his 
hand towards his forehead to signify to the people amidst the 
wild tumult that his head was in danger, it was said that he 
was already summoning the people to adorn his brow with the 
regal chaplet. The consul Scsvola was urged to have the 
traitor put to death at once. When that temperate man, by 
no means averse to reform in itself, indignantly refused the 

I equally irjatif>nal and barbarous request, the consular Publius 
f Scipio Nasica, a harsh and vehement aristocrat, summoned 
[ those who shared his views to arm themselves as they could 
r and to follow him. Almost none of the country people had 
come into town for the elections ; the people of the dty 
timidly gave way, when they saw the nobles rushing aloujg 
with fury in their eyes, and legs of benches and clubs in their 
hands. Gracchus attempted with a few attendants to 
escape. But in his flight he fell on the slope of the Capitol, 
and was killed by a blow on the temples from the bludgeon 
of one of his furious pursuers — Publius Satureius and 
Lucius Bufus afterwards contested the infamous honour — 
before the statues of the seven kings at the temple of Fide- 
lity; with him three hundred others were skun, none of 
them by weapons of iron. "When evening had come on, the 
bodies were thrown into the Tiber ; Gains vainly entreated 
that the corpse of his brother might be granted to him for 
burial. Such a day had never before l^n seen by Home. 
The party-strife, which lasted for more than a century, 
during the first social crisis had led to no such catastrophe 
as that with which the second began. The better portion 
of the aristocracy might shudder, but they could no longer 
recede. They had no choice save to abandon a great 
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uumber of their most tmstj partisans to the vengeance of 
the multitude, or to assume coUectiyely the responsibilit} 
of the outrage: the latter course was adopted. Thej 
gave an official sanction to the assertion that Gracchus had 
wished to seize the crown, and justified this latest crime 
bj the primitive precedent of Ahala (i. 301) ; in fact, 
they even committed the duty of further investigation as 
to the accomplices of Gracchus to a special commission, 
and made its head, the consul Publius Popillius, take care 
that a sort of legal stamp should be supplementarilj im- 
pressed on the murder of Gracchus by oloodj sentences 
directed against a large number of inferior persons (622). 
Xasica, against whom above all others the multitude breathed 
vengeance, and who had at least the courage openly to 
avow his deed before the people and to defend it, was 
under honourable pretexts despatched to Asia, and soon 
afterwards (624) invested, during his absence, with the 
office of Pontifex Maximus. Nor did the moderate party | * 
dissociate themselves from these proceedings of their col- i ^ 
leagues. Gains LsbUus bore a part in the investigations. . 
adverse to the partisans of Gracchus ; Publiua Scnvola, who 
had attempted to prevent the murder, afterwards defended 
it in the senate ; when Scipio ^milianus, after his return 
fipom Spain (622), was challenged publicly to declare 
whether be did or did not approve the killing of his brother- 
in-law, he gave the at least ambiguous reply that, so far as 
Tiberius had aspired to the crown, he had been justly put to 
death. ' 

Let us endeavour to form a judgment regarding these The domau 
momentous events. The appointment of an officii com4^u«>^Joo 
mission, which had to counteract the continual diminutionV/^^**^ ^^ 
of the farmer-class by the continual establishment of new^^ 
small holdings from the resources of the state, was doubtless' 
no sign of a healthy condition of the national economy ; but it* • 
was, under the existing circumstances political and soci^, a 
judicious measure. The distribution of the domains, more- 
over, was in itself no political part^-question ; it might have 
been carried out to the last sod, without changing the exist- 
ing constitution or at all shaking the government of the 
aristocracy. As little could there be, in that case, any com-X^ 
plaint of a violation of rights. The state was confessedly \ 
the owner of the occupied land ; the holder as a possessor! 
on mere sufferance could not, as a rule, ascribe to himself [ |^" *^* ■ ' 
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even a bond fide proprietaiy tenure, and, in the exceptional in- 
stances where he could do so, be was confronted hj the fact 
that hj the Boman law prescription availed not against the 
state. The distribution of the domains was no abolition, 
but on the contrary an exercise, of the right of property ; all 
jurists were agreed as to its fj^uaoouy legality. But the attempt 
now to carry out these legal claims of the state was rar 
from being politically warranted by the circumstance, that 
the distribution of the domains neither in&inged the existing 
I constitution nor involved a violation of right. Such objec- 
i tions as have been now and then raised in our day, when a 
, great landlord suddenly be^ns to assert, in all their com- 
I pass, claims belonging to him in law but sufferpf} fpy a ^ tio- 
f DQriod to lie dormant in practice, might with equal and 
' Detter right be advanced against the rogation of Gracchus. 
\ These occupied domains had been imdeniably in heritable 
I j private possession, some of them for three hundred years ; 
j I the~8fal?s proprietorship of the soil, which from its very 
i } nature loses more readilv than that of the burgess the charac- 
\ I ter of private right, had in the case of these lands become 

I virtually extinct, and the present holders had universally 
1 ' come to their possessions by jjurchase or other onerous ac- 
i i quisition. The jurist might say what he would ; to men of 

business the measure appeared to be an ejection of the great 

* landholders for the benefit of the agricultural proletariate ; 

land, in fact, no statesman could give it any other name. 

That the leading men of the Catonian epoch were of the 

same opinion, is very clearly shown by their treatment of a 

similar case that occurred in their time. The territory of 

Capua and the neighbouring towns, which was annexed as 

211. domain in <54d» had for the most part practically passed into 

Erivate possession in the following unsettled times. In the 
)»t years of the sixth century, when in various respects, 
especially through the influence of Cato, the reins of govern- 
ment were drawn tighter, the burgesses resolved to resume 
the Campanian territory and to Tease it for the benefit of 
172. the treasury (M^. The possession in this instance rested 
on an occupation justified not by the previous invitation 
but at the most by the connivance of the authorities, and 

I I had continued in no case much beyond a generation ; but the 
j I holders were not dispossessed except in consideration of a 
tl compensatory sum disbursed under the orders of the senate 
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by the urban pnetor Fublius Lentulus (c. 589).* Less 105 
objectionable perhaps, but still not without hazard, was the 
arrangement by which the new allotments bore the charac- 
ter of heritable leaseholds and were inalienable. The most 
liberal principles in regard to freedom of traffic had made 
Home great ; and it was very little consonant to the spirit 
of the Boman institutions, that these new &rmers were 
peremptorily bound down to cultivate their portions of 
land in a definite manner, and that their allotments were 
subject to rights of revocation and all the cramping measures 
associated with a system of commercial restriction. [ 

It will be granted that these objections to the Sempronian 
law were of no small weight. Yet they were not decisive. 
Such a practical disinheriting of the holders of the domains 
was certainly a great evil ; yet it was the only means of 
checking, at least for a lon^ time, an evil much greater still 
and in fact directly destructive to the state— the decline of the 
Italian £uiner-clasd. We can well understand therefore 
why the most distinguished and patriotic men even of the 
conservative party, headed by Gains L»lius and Scipio 
^milianus, approved and desired the distribution of the 
domains viewed in itself. 

But, if the aim of Tiberius Gracchus probably appeared to^The domaic 
the great majority of the wise friends of their country good»ao<«t»o" ^* 
and salutary, the method which he adopted, on the other^®'* ^* 
hand, did not and coj2i not ni^et with the approval of ar"'^^*'*** 
single man of note or of patriotism. Bome about this period) 
was governed by the senate. Any one who carried a 
measure of administration against the majority of the senate, 
made a revolution. It was a revolution as respected the | \ 
spirit of the constitution, when Gracchus submitted the] ^ 
domain question to the people; and a revolution also ai\ | 
respected the letter, when he destroyed not only for the? < 
moment but for'lill time coming the tcihutuciao^xetifi — the 
corrective of the state machine, through whTcK^the senate con- ^ ■ 
atitutionally got rid of the interferences with its government', 
—by the unconstitutional deposition of his colleague, which^ k 

* This fact, hitherto onlj partially known from Cicero {^De L, Agr, ii. 
81, 82 ; comp. Lir. zlii. 2. 19), is now substantiated hj the fi*aeraents of 
Lirinianns, p. 4. The two accounts are to be combined to this efiect, that 
Lentulus ejected the possessors in consideration of a oompensatorj sum fixed 
br him, but accomplisheil nothing in the case of real proprietors, as ne was 
not entitled to dispossess them and thej would not consent to sell. 

VOL. UI. H 
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I he justified with unwortiij sophistry* But it was not iu 
this step that the moral and politico mistake of Gracchus* 
action lay. There are no set forms of high treason in history ; 
whoever provokes one power in the state to conflict with 
another is certainly a revolutionist, hut he may he at the 
same time a sagacious and praiseworthy statesman. The 
essential defect of the Graechan revolution lay in a fact 
only too frequently overlooked — in the nature of the then 
existing J)urge88-aB8mhlies. The agrarian law oflSpunui 
CasBms (i. 258) andrhat of Tiberius Gracchus had in the 
main the same tenor and the same object ; but the enter- 
prises of the two men were as diverse, as the former Roman 
burgess-body which shared the Yolscian spoil with the 
Latins and Hemici was different from the present which 
erected the provinces of Asia and Africa. The former was 
a civic community, which could meet together and act 
together; the latter was a great state, the union of whose 
members in one and the same collective assembly, and the 
leaving to this assembly the decision, yielded a result as 
lamentable as it was ridiculous (ii. 842). The fundamental 
defect of the policy of antiquity — that it never fully advanced 
from the civic form of constitution to that of a state or, which 
is the same thing, from the system of collective assemblies 
to a parliamentary system — ^in this case avenged itself The 
sovereipi nssemblv of Kome was, what the sovereign assembly 
in England would be, if instead of sending representatives 
all the electors of England should meet together as a parlia- 
ment — an unwieldy body wildly agitated by all interests and 
all passions, in which intelligence was totally lost ; a body 
which was neither able to take a comprehensive view of 
things nor even to form a resolution of its own ; a body, above 
all, in which, saving in rare exceptional cases, a couple of 
hundred or thousand individuals accidentally picked up from 
the streets of the capital acted and voted in name of the bur^ 
gesses. The burgesses found themselves, as a rule, nearly 
as satisfactorily represented by their actual representatives 
iu the tribes and centuries as by the thirty lictors who legally 
^ represented them in the curies ; and just as what was called 
'; I the decree of the curies was nothing but a decree of the mams- 
I trate who convoked the lictoi-s, so the decree of the tribes 
f and centuries at this time was in substance simply a decree 
% of the proposing magistrate, legalized by some consentient^ 
J aasombled for the occasion. But while in these voting* 
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assemblies, the cfimiiia^ though they were far from dealing f 
strictly with the point of qualification, it was on the whole f 
burgoaa o B alone tliat appeared, in the mere popular assem- / 
blages on the other hand — the contiones — every one in the i 
tihaipe of a man was entitled to tai^eliis place and to shout, { 
Egyptians and Jews, street-boys and slaves. Such a " meet- | 
ing certainly had no significance in the eyes of the law ; it i 
could neither vote nor decree. But it practically ruled the J 
street, and already the opinion of the street was a power 
in Rome, so that it was of some importance whether this 
confused mass received the communications made to it with 
sOence or shouts, whether it apnlauded and rejoiced, or 
hissed and howled at the orator, r^ot many had the courage 
to lord it over the populace as Scipio ^milianus did, when 
they hissed him on account of his expression as to the death 
of his brother-in-law. " Ye," he said, *' to whom Italy is not 
mother but step-mother, ought to keep silence I " and when 
their fury grew still louder, " singly you do not think that I 
will fear those let loose, whom I sent in chains to the 
slave-market?" - 

That the rusty machinery of the comitia should be madeV ^ ^ 
use of for the el^tions and for le^slation, was bad enough. I 
But when those masses — the comttun primarily, and practi- \ 
cally also the eontiones — were permitted to interfere m the | 
administration, and the instrument which the senate em- \ 
ploy^ to prevent such interferences was wrested out of its \ 
hands; when this so-called burgess-body was allowed to \ 
de cree to itself lands and all their appurtenances out of \ 
the public purse ; when any one, whom circumstances and 1 
his influence with the proletariate enabled to command the j 
streets for a few hours, found it possible to impress on his | 
projects the legal stamp of the sovereign people's will, Rome I 
had reached not the beginning, but the end of popular freedom | 
—had arriyed not at democracy, but at monarchy. For that! 
reason, in the previous period Cato andtTiose w^o shared his 
views never brought sucn questions before the burgesses, but 
discuraed them only in the senate (ii. 359). For that reason, 
Gracchus' contemporaries, the men of the Scipionic circle, 
described the Flaminian agrarian law of -Wft — the first step ii38 
in that fatal career — as the beginning of the decline of Roman 
greatness. For that reason, they allowed the author of thai 
domain-distribution to fall, and saw in his dreadful end as it I 
were a means of warding off similar attempts in future, while 1 
yet they maintained and turned to account with all their I 
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} energy the distribution of the domains which he had carried 
— so sietd was the state of things in Borne, that honest patriots 
were forced into the horrible hypocrisy of abandoning the 
criminal and yet appropriating the fruit of his crime. For 
that reason too the opponents of Gracchus were in a certain 
sense not wrong, when they accused him of aspiring to the 
crown. It was a fresh ground of charge against him rather 
than a justification, that he himself was probably a stranger 
to any such thought. The aristocratic government was 
so thoroughly pernicious, that a citizen who was able to 
depose the senate and to put himself in its room would 
perhaps have benefited the commonwealth more than he 
injured it. 
' -J Rcfoltii, But such a bold player Tiberius Gracchus was not. He 

, . was a tolerably able, thoroughly well-meaning, conserv ative 

patriot, who simply did not know what he was doing; who 
m the fullest belief that he was calling the people evoked 
thejcabble, and grasped at the crown without being himself 
aware of it, tiU the inexorable concatenation of events 
urged him irresistibly into the career of the demagogue- 
tyrant. Then the family commission, the interferences with 
|ffe' public finances, the further ''reforms" exacted by 
/perplexity and despair, the body-guard taken from the 
i pavement, and the conflicts in tHe^streets displayed the me- 
\ lancholy usurper more and more clearly to himself and 

i others ; and at length the unchained spirits of revolution 
seized and devoured their incapable conjurer. The in&mous 
butchery, through which he perished, condemns itself, as it 
condemns the aristocratic faction whence it issued ; but the 
glory of martyrdom, with which it has embellished the name 
of Tiberius Gracchus, came in this instance, as usually, to 
the wrong man. The best of his contemporaries judged 

(otherwise. When the catastrophe was mentioned to Sapio 
^milianus, he uttered the words of Homer : 

and when the younger brother of Tiberius seemed disposed 
to come forward in the same career, his own mother wrote 
to him : ** Shall then our house have no end of madness P 
where shall be the limit ? have we not yet enough to be 
ashamed of, in having confused and disorganized the state ?" 
So spoke not the anxious mother, but the daughter of the 
conqueror of Carthage, who knew of a misfortune yet 
greater than the death of her children. 
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THE REVOLUTION AND GAIUS GRACCHUS. 

TiBiRins Obacohus was dead ; but his two works, the dis-Hlie ocnn* 
tribution of land and the revolution, survived their author.p****^^ '?^ 
In presence of the starving agricultural proletariate the^^*^J|^*'"* 
senate might venture on a murder, but it could not avail mains, 
itself of that murder to annul the Sempronian agrarian law ; 
the law itself had been far more strengthened than shaken 
by the frantic outbreak of party fury. The party of the 
aristocracy friendly towards reform, w-hich openly favoured 
the distribution of the domains — headed by Quintus Metel- 
lus, just about this time (623) censor, and Publius ScsBvola 131. 
— ^in concert with the party of Scipio -^milianus, which was 
at least not disinclined to reform, gained the upper hand 
for the time being even in the senate; and a aecree of 
the senate expressly directed the triumvirs to begin their 
labours. According to the Sempronian law these were to ' 
be nominated annually by the community, and this waspro* 
bably done ; but from the nature of their task it was natural 
that the election should fall again and again on the same 
men, and new elections in the proper sense occurred only 
when a place became vacant through death. Thus in the'f 
place of Tiberius G-racchus there was appointed Publius 
Crassus Mucianus, the father-in-law of his brother Gains ; 
and after the fall of Mucianus in Mlk (P. 66) and the death j i-^O. 
of Appius Claudius, the business of distribution was ma- 
naged in concert with the young Gains Gracchus by two of 
the most active leaders of the movement party, Marcus 
Pulvius Hapcus and Gains Papirius Carbo. The very namef: 
of these men are vouchers t riat the work of resuming and 
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J distribu tin jj the occupied doiYiaiii-land was prosecuted with 
I zeal and energy ; and, in fact, proofs to that effect are not 
132. ( wanting. As early as 408^ the consul of that year, Publius 
Popillius, the same wlio presided over the prosecutions of the 
adherents of Tiberius Gracchus, recorded on a public monu- 
ment that he was *' the first who had turned the shepherds 
out of the domains and installed farmers in their stead ;" 
\ and tradition otherwise affirms that the distribution ex- 
i tended over all Italy, and that in the formerly existing 
communities the number of fiirms was everywhere aug- 
mented — for it was the design of the Sempronian agrarian 
law to elevate the farmer-class not by the founding of new 
communities, but by the strengthening of those already in 
existence. The extent and the comprehensive effect of these 
distributions are attested by the numerous arrangements 
in the Eoman art of land-measuring referable to the 
Gracchan assignations of land ; for instance, the due placing 
of boundary-stones so as to obviate future mistakes appears 
to have been first suggested by the Gracchan courts for 
defining boundaries and by the distributions of land. But the 
numbers on the burgess-rolls give the clearest evidence. The 
^ I 131. censiu, which was published in^W and actually took place 
iT-%VK*.^ ki32. probably in the beginning of 6dttf yielded not more than 
ftA^vwwViU^ H-^ 319,000 burgesses cai)able of arms, whereas six years after- 
j rfyi wards (629) m place of the previous falling off ( P. 86) the num- 

fCwu w^^J'vA^ i^Qj. rjggg to 895,000, that is 70,000 of an increase— beyond 




r. 



proportio , 

at any rate what it did accomplish yielded a great and 
beneficent result. It is true that this result was not 
achieved without various violations of respectable interests 
|and existing rights. The allotment-commission, composed 
Jof the most-decided partisans, and absolute judge in its own 
V^Jcause, proceeded withUs labours in a reckless and hasty 
1 manner ; public notices summoned every one who was abte 
[to do so to give information regarding the extent of the 
[domain-lands ; the old land-registers were inexorably referred 
[to, and not onlj was occupation new and old revoked 
I without distinction, but in various cases actual private pro- 
perty, as to which the holder was unable sati^QEU^torily to 
I prove his tenure, was also confiscated. Loud and for the 
i most part well founded as were the complaints^ the senate 
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allowed the distributors to pursue their course ; it was clear| 
that, if the domain question was to be settled at all, the 
matter could not be carried through without some such^ 
unceremonious vigour of action. 

But this vigour had its limit. The Italian domain-Iand^ts <u!tf«i. 
was not exclusively in^lhe^hands of Eoman burgesses ; large^'on.*"/ -- 

tracts of it had been as signe d in pyfilnaivft n^^^frn^f to par-^I,^'ji*,anm'^ * • 
ticular alli^^ communitie^y decrees of the people or senate,!^ ^^^ riiiii*^. 
and other portions had been oQ^uiued with or without p®r-l/^^ l^a^T^w ' 
mission by Latin burgesses. Tlie triumvirs at lengthv/ ^O * ' 
attacked these possessions. The resumption of the portions j^iLit^ 
simply occupiea by non-burgesses was no doubt allowable in l 
formed law, and not less in all probability the resumption of I 
the domain-land handed over oy decrees of the senate or ] 
even by state-treaties to the Itauan communities, since the j 
state in so doing by no means renounced its ownership, and f 
to all appearance gave its grants to communities, just as / 
to private persons, subject to revocation. But the complaints i 
of these allied or subject communities, that Home did not 
keep the treaties concluded with them, could not be simply 
disregarded like the complaints of the Eoman citizens in- 
jured by the acts of the commissioners. Legally the former 
might be no better founded than the latter ; but, while in 
the latter case the matter at stake was the private interests 
of members of the state, in reference to the Latin posses- 
sions the question arose, whether it was politically right tot 
give fresh offence to communities so important in a inilitarvj 
point of view and already so greatly estranged from Kom'e| 
by numerous disabilities de jure and de facto (ii. 333 et seg,)- 
through this sore injury to their material interests. The de-J' 
dsion lay in the hands of the middle party ; it was that party \ 
which after the fall of Gracchus had, in league with his 1 
adherents, protected reform against the oligarchy, and it i 
alone was now able in concert with the oligarchy to set a ' 
limit to reform. The Latins resorted personally to the most ■ 
prominent man of this party, Scipio -^uiilianus, with a 
request that he would protect their rights. "TTe promised to 
do so; and mainly through his influence,* in -^25, a decree ] 129, 

* To this occasion belongs his oration contra legem judiciariam 7^ Gracchi\ 
— which we are to understand as referring not, as has been averted, to a law I 
as to Ihe Judkia publioa, but to the supplementary law annexed to liis agrarian I 
rogation: ia triumviri jvdicarent, qua pubiiciu ager^ qua pnvatus esset ^Liv.l 
Ep, Iviii. ; Sfte p. 90 aboT«>. ■ 
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of the people withdrew from the commission its jurisdictiou, 
and remitted the decision respecting what were domanial 
and what private possessions to the consuls, to whom, where 
no special laws enacted otherwise, It cod stitntionaUy per- 
tained. This was simply a suspension of further domain- 
distribution under a mild form. The consul Tuditanus, 
by no means Qracclian in his views, and little inclined to 
occupy himself with the difficult task of agrarian definition, 
embraced the opportunity of going off to the Illy rian army 

I and leaving the duty intrusted to him unfulfilled. The 
allotment-commission no doubt continued to subsist, but, as 
the judicial regulation of the domain-land was at a stand- 
still, it was compelled to remain inactive. The reform-party 
was deeply indignant. Even men like Publius Mucins and 
Quintus Metellus disapproved of Scipio's intervention. 
Assa^ma- Other circles were not content with expressing disap- 
.: « proval. Scipio had announced for one of the following davs 

an address respecting the relations of the Latins ; on the 
morning of that day he was found dead in his bed. He was 
fifby-six years of age, and in full health and vigour ; lie had 
spoken in public the day before, and then in the evening had 
retired earlier than usual to his bedroom with a view to 

Erepare the outline of his speech for the following day. That 
e oecame the victim of a political assassination, cannot be 
doubted ; he himself had shortly before mentioned in public 
the plots formed to murder him. What assassin's hand had 
during the night slain the first statesman and the first general 
of his age was never discovered; and it does not become his- 
tory either to repeat the reports handed down from the con- 
temporary gossip of the city, or to set about the childish 
I ^tterapt to ascertain the truth out of such materials. This 
uch only is clear, that the instigator of the deed must have 
_ jlonged to the Gracchan MTty ; Scipio's assassination was 
the democratic reply to the aristocratic massacre at the 
[temple of Fidelity. The tribunals did not interfere. The 
'popular party, justlv fearing that its leaders Oaius 
Gracchus, Flaccus, ani Carbo, whether guilty or not, might 
be involved in the prosecution, opposed with all its mi^ht 
'the institution of an inquiry; and the aristocracy, which 
lost in Scipio quite as much an antagonist as an ally wa^ 
not unwilling to let the matter sleep. The multitude and men 
of moderate views were horrified -, none more so than Quin- 
toB Metellus, who had disapproved of Scipio's interference 
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against reform, but turned away witb horror from such con- 
federates, and ordered his four sons to carry the bier of his 
great antagonist to the funeral pile. The funeral was hurried 
over ; with veiled head the last of the family of the con- 
(]ueror of Zama was borne forth, without anv one bavins 
been previously allowed to see the face of the deceased, and 
the flames of the fimeral pile consumed the remains of the 
illustrious hero and with them the traces of the crime. 

The history of Bome presents various men of greater 
genius than Scipio iBmilianus, but none equalling him in 
moral purity, in the utter absence of political selfishness, in 
generous love of his country, and none, perhaps, to whom des- 
tiny has assigned a more tragic part. Conscious of the best 
intentions and of no common abilities, he was doomed to 
see the ruin of his country carried out before his eyes, and 
to repress within him every serious attempt to save it, 
because he dearly perceived that he should only thereby 
aggravate the evil ; doomed to the necessity of sanctioning 
outrages like that of Nasica, and at the same time of 
defending the work of the victim against his murderers. 
Yet he might say that he had not lived in vain. It was tol\ 
him, at least quite as much as to the author of the Sempro* I 
nian law, that the Eoman bur^s-body was indebted for an 
increase of nearly 80,000 new mrm allotments ; he it was too, 
who put a stop to that distribution of the domains when it 
had produced such benefit as it could produce. That it was 
time to leave it ofi*, was no doubt disputed at the moment even 
by well-meaning men ; but the fact that Q^us Gracchus did • 
not seriously recur to those possessions which might have been 
and yet were not distributed under the law of his brother, 
tells yety strono;lv in favour of the belief that Scipio hit sub- ; ■ 
stantially the right moment. Both measures were extorted 
from the parties — the first from the aristocracy, the second 
from the friends of reform : the latter its author paid for 
with his life. It was his lot to fight for his country on 
many a battle-field and to return home uninjured, that 
he might perish there by the hand of an assassin ; but in 
his quiet cnamber he no less died for Bome than if he had 
fallen beneath the walls of Carthage. 

The distribution of land was at an end; the re volu-^ Democratic 
tion went on. The revolutionary party, which possessed in theC agitation 
allotment-commission as it were a constituted set of ^caders,!^^!^^ 
had even in Scipio's lifetime skirmishes now and then ^vith 
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the existing ^vernment. Carbo in particular, one of the 
most distinguished men of his time in oratorical talent, had 
131. as tribune of the people in HSf^ given no small trouble 
to the senate, had carried voting by ballot in the burgess- 
, assemblies so far as it had not been introduced already 
\ (P. 73), and had even made the significant proposal to 
\ leave the tribunes of the people free to reappear as candi- 
dates for the same office in tne year immediately following, 
?and thus legally to remove the obstacle by which Tiberius 
2 Gracchus had first been thwarted. The scheme had been 
at that time frustrated by the resistance of Scipio; some 
years later, apparently after his death, the law passed. The 
principal object of the party, however, was to revive the action 
of the allotment-commission which had been practically 
suspended; the leaders seriousljr talked of removing the 
I obst^clea which the Italian allies interposed to the adieme^ 
IL,C3^ ; by conferring on them the rights of cjtuenship, and the 
--r<r4^*^^^,^^ aglfalTon assumed mainly that direction^Bn order to meet 
it, the senate in M^ got the tribune of ^e people Marcus 
Junius Fennus to propose the dismissal of all non-bur- 
^sses from the capital, and in spite of the resistance of the 
lemocrats, particularly of Gains Gracchus, and of the fer- 
eJL^" ment occasioned by this odious measure in the Latin commu 
'"^■^^ .nities, the proposed was carriedjP Marcus Fuivius Flaccus 
tt e t og te d in the following year (W^ as consul with the pro- 
iposal, that every ally should be allowed to ask for Roman 
|citizenship and to get a vote of the comitia on his request. 
iBut he stood almost alone. Carbo had meanwhile changed 
J his colours and was now a zealous aristocrat ; Ghiius Grac- 
f chus was absent as qutestor in Sardinia. The project was 
frustrated by the resistance not of the senate merely, but also 
of the burgesses, who were but little inclined to extend 
their privileges to a still wider circle. Flaccus left Borne to 
undertake the supreme command asainst the Celts ; by his 
Transalpine conquests he prepared the way for the great 
schemes of the oemocracy, while he at the same time with- 
drew out of the difficulty of having to bear arms against 
the allies instigated by himself. 
DastractioJj IVegella), situated on the borders of Latium and Cnm- 
af FwgellalpariSrffrthe principal passage of the Liris in the midst of a 
I large and fertile territory, at that time perhaps the second 
^city of Italy and in the discussions with Bome the usual 
* mouthpiece of all the Latin colonies, began war against Some 
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in consequence of the rejection of the proposal brought in by 
Elaccus — ^the first instance which had occurred for a hundred 
and fifty years of a serious insurrection, not fomented by 
foreign powers, in Italy against, the Eoman hegemony. But 
on this occasion the fire was successfully extinguished before 
it had caught hold of other allied communities. Not through 
the superiority of the Eoman arms, but through the treachery 
of a Fregellan Quintus Numitorius FuUus, the preetor Lucius 
Opimius quickly became master of the revolted city, which I 
lost its civic privileges and its walls and was converted like j 
Capua into a vilkge. The colony of Eabrateria wasf 
founded on a part of its territory in ^§#; the remainder 124 
and the former city itself were distributed among, the sur- 
rounding communities. This rapid and fearful punishment 
alarmed the allies, and endless impeachments for hieh treason 
pursued not only the Eresellans, but also the leaders of the 
popular party in Borne, who naturally were regarded by the 
aristocracy as accomplices in this insurrection. Meanwhile 
Gains Gracchus reappeared in Eome. The aristocracy had 
first sought to detain the object of their dread in Sardinia by 
omitting to provide the usual relief, and then, when without 
caring for that point he returned, had brought him to trial as 
one of the authors of the Fregellan revoft (4lfl0"90). But 125-124 
the burgesses acquitted him ; and now he too threw down\ 
the eauntlet, became a candidate for the tribuneship of the 
people, and was nominated to that office for the year'fSf in 12S. 
an elective assembly attended by unusual numbers. War 
was thus declared. The democratic party, always poor in 
leaders of ability, had from sheer necessity remained vir- 
tually at rest for nine years ; now the truce was at an end, 
and this time they were headed by a man, who with more | 
honesty than Carbo, and with more talent than Flaccus, I 
was in every respect called to take the lead. I 

Grains Gracchus (OUl ' 000) was very different from his 1 153-121, 
brother, who was about nine years older. Like the latter, feaiiu 
he had no relish for vulgar pleasures and vulgar pursuits; he f racc*»^ 
was a man of thorough culture and a brave soldier ; he had 
served with distinction before Numantia under his brother-in- 
law, and afterwards in Sardinia. But in talent, in character, \ 
and above all in passion he was decidedly superior to Tiberius. I 
The deamess and self-possession, which the young man 
afterwu^s displayed amidst the pressure of all the varied 
labours requisite for the practical carrying out of his 
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numerous laws, betokened his genuine statesmanly talent ; as 
the passionate devotedness faithful even to death, with which 
his intimate friends duns' to him, evinced the loveable 
nature of that noble mind. The discipline of sufTering 
which he had undergone, and his compulsory reserve diuriu^ 
the last nine years, augmented his energy of purpose and 
action ; the indignation repressed within the depths of his 
breast only glowed there with an intensified fervour against 
:^ Tthe party, which had di^tyrbed his country and murdei^ his 
Ibrotner. By virtue of this feaHul,yehemence of tempera- 
I ment he became the foremost orator that Borne ever nad ; 
I without it, we should probably have been able to reckon 
I him among the first statesmen of all times. Among the few 
remains of his recorded orations several* are, even in tlieir 
present condition, of heart-stirring power ; and we can well 
understand how those who heard or even merely read them 
were carried away by the impetuous torrent of his words. 
cYet, great master as he was of language, he was himself not 
^unfrequently mastered by ang^r, so that the utterance of 
^he brilliant speaEeirt)ecame confused or faltering. It was 
the true image of his political acting and suffering. In the 
nature of Gains there was no vein, such as his brother had, 
of that somewhat sentimental but very short-sighted and 
confused good-nature, which would have desired to change 
the mind of a political opponent by entreaties and tears ; 
fully and firmly resolved, he entered on the career of revo- 
lution, and strove to reach the goal of vengeance. " To me 
too," his mother wrote to him, ** nothing seems finer and 
more glorious than to retaliate on an enemy, so far as it can be 
done without the country's ruin. But if this is not possible, 
then may our enemies continue and remain what they are, a 
thousand times rather than that our country should perish." 
Cornelia knew her son; his creed was just the reverse. 
Vengeance he would wreak on the vrretched government, 
vengeance at any price, though he himself and even the 
commonwealth were to be ruined by it. The presentiment, 
that fate would overtake him as certainly as his brother, 

* Such are the words spoken on the announdng of his projects of law : — 
^ If I were to speak to you and ask of 70a, seeing that I am of noble descent 
and hare lost my brother on your aocoont and that there is now no sunriror of 
the descendants of Publios Africanus and Tiberius Gracchus excepting only 
myself and a boy, to allow me to take rest for the present, in order that our 
steck may not be extirpated and that an offiet of that family may still 
mnrlTe ; you would perhaps readily grant me such a request" 
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drove him only to make haste, like a man mortally wounded 
who throws himself on the foe. The mother thought more 
noblj ; but the son — with his deeply provoked, passionately 
excited, thoroughly Italian nature — has been more lamented 
than blamed by posterity, and posterity has been right in 
itsjudgment. 

Tibenua Gracchua had come before the burgesses with 
singlejadministrative reform. What ii^ius introduced in 
senes of separate proposals, was nothing else than an entirely 
new cons titution ; the foundation-stone of which was fur< 
nished biTlhe innovation previously introduced, that a 
tribune of the people should be at liberty to solicit re-elec- 
tion for the following year. While this step enabled the 
popular chief to acquire a permanent position and one 
which protected its holder, the next object was to secure for 
"him material power or, in other words, to attach the multi- 
tttde.pf ,the capital — ^for that no reliance was to be placed on 
the country' people coming only from time to time to the ! 
city, had been sufficiently apparent — with its interests stead- 1 ^ ^ 

fiistly to its leader. This purpose was served, first of all,t>istribu-' " 
by introducing distributions of com in the capital. The^onofjAj^ 
grain accruing to the state from the p rovincial tenth s had ^™*°* 
already been frequently given away at nominal prices io the ' 
burgesses (ii. 872). Gracchus enacted, that eyery burgess f 
who should personally present himself in the capital should 
thenceforth be allowed monthly a definite quantity — appa- 
rently 5 modii (Ij bushel)— from the public stores, the 
modius being given at 6i> asses (3</.) or not quite the half of 
J low average price (ii. 873) ; for which purpose the public 
coirn-stores were enlarged by the construction of the new 
Sempronian granaries. This distribution — ^which conse- 
quently excluded the bu^esses living out of the capital, and 
could not but attract to Some the whole mass of the burgess- 
I^Ietariate— was designed to bring the burgess-proletariate 
of the capital, which hitherto had mainly depended on the 
aristocracv* into dependence on the leaders of the movement- 
party, and thus to supply the Qew master of th» atete at once 
with a body-guard and with a firm majority in the comitia. For {niange in 
the^;reater security^ as regards the latter, moreover, the order M»e order o. 
of voting still subsisting in the comsifta centuriata, according to ^^^^' 
which the five property-classes in each tribe gave their votes - 
one after another (ii. 853), was done awav ; instead of this, \ 
all the centuries were in future to vote after one another iii ' 
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I an order of succession to be fixed on each occasion by loU 
While these enactments were mainlj designed to procure 
for the new chief of the state by means of the city-proleta- 
riate the complete command of the capital and thereby of 
the state, the amplest control over the comitial machinery, 
and the power in case of need of striking terror into the 
senate and magistrates, the legislator certainly at the same 
time set himself with earnestness and energy to redress the 
; existing social evils. It is true that tha JtaliaxL^pmain 
Iquestipu wua in a certain sense settled. The agrananlaw 
[of Tiberius and even the allotment-commission still con- 
ttinued in force ; the agrarian law carried by Qracchus can 
mave enacted nothing new save the restoration to the commis- 
sioners of the jurisdiction which they liad lost. That the object 
of this step was only to save the principle, and that the dis- 
tribution of lands, if resumed at all, was resumed only to a 
very limited extent, is shown by the burgess-roll, which 
gives exactly the same number of persons for the years ^ftSL 
and liik Gains beyond doubt did not proceed further in 
this matter, because the xipmain-land intended for distribu- 
tion, by his.b^Qtbi^r was already in substance distributed, and 
the question as to the domains enjoyed by the Latins could 
fOnly oe taken up anew in connection with the very difficult 
jquestion as to the extension of Roman citizenship. On the 
}ther hand he took an important step beyond the agrarian 
aw of Tiberius, when he proposed the establishment of 
clonics in Italy — at Tarentum, and more especially at 
iapua — and by that course rendered the domain-land, which 
ad been JfiJLfi^*^^® ^Y *he state and was hitherto excluded 
Vora distribution, liable to be also parcelled out, not, how- 
Jver, according to the previous method which did not contem- 
plate the founding of new communities, but according to the 
Colonial system (P. 102). Beyond doubt these colonies were 
also designed to aid in permanently defending the revolution, 
Tr&nsma- \to which they owed their existence. Still more significant 
rice coloni- and momentous was the measure, by which Guius Gracchus 
wtion. £j^^ proceeded to provide for the Italian proletariate in the 
transmarine t^rritilries of the state. He despatched to the 
Bite on which Carthage had stood 6000 colonists selected 
perhaps not merely from Roman burgesses but also from the 
Italian allies, and conferred on the new town of Janonia the 
rights of a Ronmjijmrgfss-colony. The foundation was im- 
portant, but stil^mo^Tmportant was the principle of trans- 
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marine emigration which it estabh'shed* It opened up for 
the Italian proletariate a permanent outlet, and a relief in 
fact more than provisional; but it certainly abandoned the\ 
principle of state-law hitherto in force, by which Italy was | 
regarded exclusively as the governing, and the provincial I 
territory exclusively as the governed, land. ■ 

To these measures having immediate reference to the flodifica. 
great question of the proletariate there was added a series 
of enactments, whieh arose out of the general tendency to 
introduce principles milder and more accordant with the 
spirit of the age than the antiquated severity of the existing 
constitution. To this head belong the modifications in the \ 
military system. As to the length of the period of service 
there existecf under the ancient law no other limit, ex- 
cept that no citizen was liable to ordinary service in the 
field before completing his sixteenth or after completing 
his forty-sixth year. When, in consequence of the occu- 
pation of Spain, the service began to become permanent (ii. 
210), it seems to have been first legally enacted, that any one 
who had been in the field for six successive years acquired 
thereby a right to discharge, although this discharge did 
not protect him from being called out again afterwards. At ^ 
a later period, perhaps about the beginning of this century, ; 
the rule arose, that a service of twjenty years in the '^ 
infantry or ten years in the cavalry gave exemption from \ 
further military service.* Gracchus renewed the rule — j 
which was often, in all probability, violently infringed — f 
that no citizen should be enlisted in the army before the f 
commencement of his seventeenth year ; and also, appa- : 
rently, restricted the number of campaigns requisite for ^ 
full exemption from military duty. Besides, the clothing! 
of the soldiers, the value ot which had hitherto been de- ' 
ducted from their pay, was henceforward furnished gratui- 
tously by the state. 

To this head belongs, moreover, the tendency which is on 

* Thus the itatement of Appian {ffisp. 78) that six years' sen-ice entitled 
a man to demand his dischar^, may perhaps be reconciled with the better 
known statement of Polybius (vi. 19), respecting which Marqoardt {Altetih. 
iii. 2, 286 A. 1580) has formed a correct judgment. The time, at which the 
two alterations were introduced, cannot be determined further than that the 
first was probably in existence as early as 603 (Nitzsch, Gracchen, p. 231), and 
the second certainly as early as the time of Polybius, That Gracchus re- 
du<«d tlic number of the lejral years of service, seems to fullow from Ascouitw 
in Cornel p. 68 ; comp. Plutarch, 7». Graoek 16 ; Dio. Fr, 83, 7, Bekk. 
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various occasious apparent in the Graccban legislation, if 
not to abolish, at any rate to restrict, capital punishment 
still further than had been done before—a tendency, which 
to some extent made itself felt even in military jurisdiction. 
From the very introduction of the republic the magistrate 
had lost the right of inflicting capital punishment on the 
burgess without consulting the community, except under 
martial law (i. 259, 450). As this right of appeal on the 
part of tho burgess appears soon after the period of the 
Gracchi available even m the camp, and the right of the 
general to inflict capital punishments appears restricted to 

! allies and subjects, the source of the change is probably to 
be sought in the law of Gains Gracclms de provocatione. The 
right of the community to inflict or rather to couflrm sen- 
_tence of death was, moreover, indirectly but essentially 
limited by the fact, that Gracchus withdrew the cognizance 
of those public crimes which most frequently gave occasion 
to capital sentences — poisoning and murder generally — 
from theburffesse8,andintrustedit to permanent judicial com- 
missions. These could not, like the tribunals of the people, 
be Vroken up by the intercession of a tribune, and there not 
only lay.no appeal from them to the community, but their 
sentences were as little subject to l)e annulled Tjjr the commu- 
nity as those of the old institute of civil jurymen. In the 
burgess-tribunals it had, especially in strictly poh'tical pro- 
cesses, no doubt long been the rule, that the accused remamed 
at liberty during his trial, and was allowed by surrendering 
his burgess-rights to withdraw from punishment and to save 
bis life and freedom as well as his property, so far, of course, 
as no civil claims were made good against the latter. But 
preliminary arrest and complete execution of the sentence 
remained in such cases at least legally possible, and were 
still sometimes carried iuto eflect even against nobles ; for 
instance, Lucius Hostilius Tubulus, prstor in^M; who was 
capitally impeached for a heinous crime, was refused the 
privilege of exile, arrested, and executed. On the other hand 
the Judicial commissions, which originated out of the form 
of civil process, could not from the first touch the liber ty or 
. Hieyt the citizen, but at the most could only pronounce sen- 

5 uJtl^« \^ ^^"^^ tence of ^«k*; this, which had hitherto been a modification of 
^ iJil^ ^ punishment accorded to one who was found guilty, now be- 

i ^"^ ^7^^ I came for the first time a formal penalty. This involun- 
«j2JU>vj^ te'>^ tary exile however, like the voluntary, left to the percun 
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banifibed his projperty, bo far as ifc was not exhausted ia 
satisfying claims ior compensation and fines. 

Lastly, in the matter of debt G^ius G-racchus made no^ 
alteration. But very respectable authorities assert, that he 
held out to those in debt the hope of a diminution or 
remission of claims ; which, if it is correct, must likewise 
be reckoned among those popular measures of a radical 
stamp. 

While Gracchus thus leaned on the supjport of the multi-|Pi 
tude, which partly expected, partly received from him af*^P°"'*"* 
material improvement of ito position, he laboured with cqualti^*^^"^ 
energy at the ruin of the aristocracy. Perceiving clearly^ 
how insecure was the power of the head of the state id 
based merelv on the proletariate, he applied himself abovu 
all to split the aristocracy, and to draw a part of it over to his 
interests. The elements of such a rupture were already in 
existence. The aristocracy cf the rich, which had risen as 
one man against Tiberius Q-racchus, consisted in fact of two 
essentially dissimilar bodies, which may be in some mea- 
sure compared to the peerage and the city aristocracy of 
England. The one embraced the practically close circle oi 
£Ee governing senatorial families who kept lUoof from direct ^ 
speculation and invested their immense capital partly in a 
laBded property, partly as sleeping partners in tha greal 
companies. The main body of the second class was com- 
posed of the speQulators, who, as managers of these compa- 
nies or on their own account, conducted the mercantile and] 
moneyed transactions throughout the whole ranee of the! 
Soman hegemony. We have already shown (ii 8^ ei seq,)\ 
how the latter class, especially in the course of the sixth <j2b'6-/yo 
century, gradually took its place by the side of the sIMT- , 
tbrift^ aristocracy, and how the legal exclusion of the/ 
senators frt)m mercantile pursuits by the Claudian ordinance, \ 
suggested by Gains riaminius the precursor of the Gracchi, ' 
drew an outward line of demarcation between the senators • 
and the mercantile and moneyed men. In the presentj 
BDOch the mercantile aristocracy began, under the name ofl 
the *^ equestrian order,*' to exercise a decisive influence inl 



political affairs. ^Chis appellation, which originally belong 



Ls appeiii 
*avalry o 



only to the bu rgess-cavalry on seryice . came mdually to be] 
transferred, at least in ordinary use, to- all those who, abl 
possessors of on estate of at least ^nn nn^ jj^f^t^rr^ were! 
liable to cavalry service in general, and thus comprehended j 
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;he whole Benatorial and non-senatorial noble society of 
But not long before the time of Gains Gracchus 
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^he law had declared a^seat in the senate incompatible with 

service in the cavalry (P. "7^), and the senators were thus 

narked off from those capable of serviug as equites ; and 

.accordingly the equestrian order, taken as a whole, might be 

^garded as representing the aristocracy of speculators in 

Icontradistinction to the senate. I^evertheless, those members 

lof senatorial families who had not entered the senate, more 

f especially the younger members, did not cease to serve as 

I equites and consequently to bear the name ; and, in fact, the 

burgess-cavalry properly so called — that is, the eighteen 

equestrian centuries — ^in consequence of being made up by 

the censors continued to be chiefly filled from the young 

senatorial aristocracy (ii. 319). 

This order of th e ieauitesr — that is to say substantially the 
wealthy merchants— iu various ways came roughly into 
contact with the governing senate. There was a natural 
.antipathy between the noole aristocrats and the men to 
'whom money had given rank. The ruling lords, especially 
the better class of them, stood just as much aloof from 
speculations, as the men of material interests were in- 
different to political questions and coterie-feuds. The two 
classes had already frequently come into sharp collision, 
particularly in the provinces ; for, though in general the pro- 
vinciab had far more reason than the Koman capitalists nad 
to complain of the partiality of the Soman magistrates, yet 
the ruling lords of the senate did not condescend to counte- 
nance the greedinesses and injustices of the moneyed men 
Bc the expense of the subjects so thoroughly and aosolutdy 
mtB was desired. In spite of their agreement in opposing a 
^common foe such as was Tiberius Gracchus, there yawned 
va deep gulf between the noble and the moneyed aristocracy ; 
A and Gains, more adroit than his brother, enlarged it till 
?the alliance was broken up and the mercantile class ranged 
fnagnia of \ itself On his side. That the external privil eges, through 
the equites. ^hich afterwards the men of equestrian census were distin- 
guished from the rest ot* the multitude — the golden finger- 
ling instead of the ordinary ring of iron or copper, and the 
separate and better place at the burgess-fetftivals — were first 
confeiicd on the equites by Gains Gracchus, is not certain, 
but is not iniprobable. Por they emerged at any rate about 
this period, and, as the extension of these hitherto mainly 
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Benatorial privileges (ii. 317, 326) to the equestrian order 
which he brought into prominence was quite in the style of 
Oracchus, so it was in very truth his aim to impress on the 
equites the stamp of an order, similarly close and privileged, 
intermediate between the senatorial aristocracy and the 
common multitude ; and this same aim was more promoted 
by those class-insignia, trifling; though they were lu them- 
selves and though many of equestrian rank might not 
avail themselves of them, than by many an ordinance far 
more intrinsically important. But the party of material 
interests, though it by no means despised such honours, was - / f ^ 
yet not to be gained through these alone. Gracchus perceived j^^ "^ j- ^ * * j ' 
weD, that it would no doubt fall duly to the highest bidder, J^^ v ^ ^' ** 
but that it needed a great and pubstantial bidding ; and so 1^'^ >vvAV-t^> 
he offered it the revenues of Asia and the jury courts. ^^^1)*^*- c** f it 

The system ofTfoman financial administration, undertTni5tU>Vo£-j^^^-^, 
which the indirect tajies as well as the domain-revenues were ^^'^ ( • -. 

levied by means of middlemen, already granted to the 
Boman capitalist-class the most extensive advantages at the 
expense of those liable to taxation. But the direct taxes 
co^iitect either, as in moat provinces, of fixeot sums of 
money payable by the communities — which of itself excluded 
the intervention of Eoman capitalists — or, as in Sicily and 
Sardinia, of a ground-tenth, the levying of which for each 
particular community was leased in the provinces themselves, 
so that wealthy provincials regularly, and the tributary 
communities themselves very frequently, farmed the tenth of 
their districts and thereby kept at a distance the dangerous | 
Boman middlemen.. Six years ago, when the province of* 
Aaia had fallen to the Bomans, the senate had organized 
il substantially according to the flrst system (P. 56). 
Gains Ghracchus* overturned this arrangement by a decree ]'• ' 
of the people, and not only burdened the province, which had 
hitherto been almost free from taxation, with the most ^ 
extensive indirect and direct taxes, particularly the ground- 
tenth, but also enacted that these taxes should be exposed > 
id auction for the province as j\. whole and in Bome— a rule ) 
which practically excluded the provincials from participa- i' 
tion, and called into existence in the body of middlemen for 
the decwncBy scryptura, and vectigdlia of the province of Asia an 

* Tbd he, and not Tiberias, was the aaihor of this law, now appears from 
Fraoto in the lettera to Verns, init, Comp. Gracchus ap, Qell. xi. 10 ; 
Of; d0 Sep, iii. 29, acd Vnr. iii. 6, 12 ; Yeliei. ii. $• 
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association of capitalists of colossal magnitude. A signifi- 
cant indication, moreover, of Gracchus' endeavour to make 
the order of capitalists independent of the senate was the 
enactment, that the entire or partial remission of the 
stipulated rent was no longer, as hitherto, to be granted by 
the senate at discretion, but was under definite contingencies 
to be accorded by law. 
Jurj courts. While a gold mine was thus opened for the mercantile 
class, and the members of the new partnership constituted a 
great financial power imposing; even for the government — a 
*' senate of merchants " — a definite sphere of public action 
was at the same time assi^ed to them m the jury 
courts. The field of the criminal procedure which by right 
fell to be brought before the burgesses was among the 
Bomans from the first very narrow, and was, as we already 
.observed (P.l 12), still further narrowed by Gracchus. Most 
Iprocesses — ^both such as related to public crimes, and civil 
jcauses — were decided either by single jurymen (judioes)^ 
lor by commissions partly permanent, partly extraordinanr* 
Hitherto both the former and the latter had been exclusively 
\ ,^. ;taken from the senate ; Gracchus transferred the functions of 
.\ 1-w $ I- *v(,^ r.v-^ Jurymen-^'both in strictly civil processes, and in the case of 
; the standing^and'tiamporary commissions — ^to the equestrian 
.order, directing a new list of jurymen to be annuallv formed 
after the analogy of the equestrian centuries from all persons 
.of equestrian rating, and excluding the senators directly, and 
4;tie^ jotmg men of senatorial fnnilies by the fixing of a 
^cdrtain limit of age, from judicial functions.* It is not 
I improbable that the selection of jurymen was chiefly 
Imade to fall on the same men who played the leading part 
fin the great mercantile associations, particularlv those farm* 
f ing the revenues in Asia and elsewhere, just because these 
|had a yery close, personal, interest in sitting in the courts ; 
wnd, if the lists of judices ancTthe societies of pubHcani thus 
iBoincided as regards their chiefs, we can all the better under- 
stand the significance of the counter-senate thus constituted. 
The substantial efiect of this was, that, while hitherto there 
had been only two authorities in the state— the government as 
the administering and controlling, and the burgesses as the 

* We still possess a great portion of the new ordinance— primarflj ooca- 
siooed hy this alteration in Uie personnel of the judges — for the standing com- 
miMon regarding extortion : it is known under the name of the SerriBan, or 
vithcr Adlian, law de repehmdie. 
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legislative, authoritj — and tbe courts had been divided 

between them, now the moneyed aristocracy was not only 

united into a compact and privileged class on the solid basia 

of material interests, but also, as a judicial and controlling 

power, formed part of the state and took its place almost 

on a footing of equality by the side of the ruling aristocracy. 

All the old antipathies oi the merchants against the nobility 

necessarily, from this time forth, found only too practical an 

expression in the sentences of the jurymen ; above all, whenl^IJ^^^ u^- ^i^<* 

the provincial governors were called to account, the senator L • ^^^t ^ 

had to await a decision involving his civil existence at the I ^ . ^ I « 

hands no longer as formerly of his peers, but of great I*/ ^^^^^ » 

merchants and bankers. The feuds between the BomanI 

capitalists and the Boman governors were transplanted from 

the provincial administration to the dangerous field of these 

processes of reckoning. Not only was the aristocracy of the 

rich divided, but care was taken that the variance should 

always find fr^h nourishment and easy expression. 

With his weapons — the proletariate and the mercantile Monarchical 
class — thus prepared Gracchus proceeded to his main work, goTemment 
the overthrow of the ruling aristocracy. The overthrow oftj"*^^**** 
the senate meant, on the one hand, the depriving it of theu]^ aenaie* 
substance of its powers by legislative changes; and on the| 
other hand, the ruining of the existing aristocracy by mea-l 
sures of a more personal and transiEory kind. Gracchus did! 
both. The function of adn^nistration, in particular, hadi 
hitherto belonged exclusively to the senate ; Gracchus took | 
it away, partly by settling the most important administra- '* 
five (questions by means of comitial laws or, in other words ^* 
practically, through tribunician dictation, partlyby restricting J 
the senate as much as pSHSible in current afiairs, partly by 
taking business after tne most comprehensive fashion into 
his own hands. The measures of the former kind have beenS • 
mentioned already. The new master of the state without|^ 
consulting the senate meddled with the state-chest, by im^ ; 
posing a permanent and oppressive burden on the publiac *; 
finances in the distribution of corn ; meddled with the do* i 
mains, by sending out colonies not as formerly by decree of 
the senate but by decree of the people ; and meddled with the \ 
provincial administration , by overturning through a law of the i ' 
people the financial constitution given by the senate to the | \ 
nrovince of Asia and substituting for it one altogether dif- 1 { 
norent* One of the most important of the current duties of 4 
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^ tbe cenate — the arbitrary fixing of the functions of the 
I two consuls on each occasion — was not withdrawn from it; but 
* the indirect pressure Idtherto exercised in this way over the 
\ supreme magistrates was neutralized by the fact, that the 
. senate was instructed to settle these functions before the 

ensuls concerned were elected. With unrivalled activity, 
stly, ^ains concentrated the most varied and most com- 
icated functions of government in his ow n peraQu^ He 
himself watched over the distributidn ol gram" [^electea the 
" jury menJ founded the colonies in ]>er8on notwithstanding 
that his magistracy legally chained him to the city, regulated 
the highways and concluded building-contracts, led the discus- 
sions of the senate, settled the consular elections — ^in short, 
he accustomed the people to the fact that one man was 
foremost in all thiugs, and threw the lax and lame ad- 
ministration of the senatorial college into the shade by the 
vigour and dexterity of his personal rule. 

Gracchus interfered with the jurisdiction, still more ener- 
getically than with the administration, of the senate. We 
have already mentioned that he set aside the senators from 
their ordinary judicial functions ; the same course was taken 
with the jurisdiction, which the senate as the supreme admi- 
nistrative board assumed in exceptional cases. Under 
severe penalties he prohibited — apparently in his renewal 
of the law (foprowparfione* — the appointment of extraordinary 
commissions of high treason by decree of the senate, such as 
that which after his brother's murder had sat in judgment 
on his adherents. The effect of these measures was, that the 
senate wholly lost the power of control, and retain^ only so 
much of administration as the head of the state thought fit 

I to leave to it. But these organic measures were not enough ; 
the governing aristocracy for the time being was also directly 
assailed. It was a mere act of revenge, which assigned re- 
trospective effect to the last-mentioned law, and bv virtue 
of it compelled Publius PopiUius — the aristocrat who after 
the death of Nasica, which had occurred in the interval, 
was chiefly obnoxious to the democrats — to leave the 
countiT. It is remarkable that this proposal was only 
carried by eighteen to seventeen votes in the assembly of 
the tribes — a sign how much the influence of the aristocracy 
still availed with the multitude, at least in questions of a per- 

* This aiul the law ne quit mdicio circwntmiiatttr may have been identicmU 
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9onal interest. A similar but far less justifiable decree — thaw 
proposal, directed against Marcus Octayius, that whoever | 
had been deprived of his ofBce by decree of the people 
should be for ever incapable of filfing a public post — was 
recalled by Gracchus at the request of his mother ; and he 
was thus spared the disgrace of openly mocking justice by 
legalizing a notorious violation of the constitution, and of 
taking b ase vengea nce on a man of honour, who had not ; 
spoken an angry wdrH^j^aihst Tiberius' and had only actec j 
constitutionaUy and in accordance with what he conceivecn 
to be his duty. But of very different importance from| 
these measures was the scheme of Gains — which, it is true, 
was hardly perhaps carried into effect — to reinforce the 
senate by 300 new members, that is, just about as many as 
it previously had, and to have them elected from the eques- 
trian order* by the comitia — a creation of peers after the 
most comprehensive style, which would have reduced the 
senate into the most complete dependence on the chief of 
the state. 

This was the political constitution which Gains Gracchusl Character ol 
projected and, in its most essential points, carried out **»« coiwti- 
during the two years of his tribunate ^fiU^^tttil), without, 
so £Eir as we can see, encountering any resistance worthy 
of mention, and without requiring to apnljc^-fiffce for the 
attainment of his ends. The order in whicn these measures 
were carried can no longer be recognized in the broken 
accounts handed down to us, and various questions that 
suggest themselves have to remain unanswered. But it does 
not seem as if, in what is missing, many elements of mate- 
rial importance can have escaped us ; for as to the principal 
matters we have information entirely trustwortny, and 
Gaius was by no means like his brother urged on further and 
iurther by the current of events, but evidently had a well- 
considered and comprehensive plan,|^he substance of which 
he fully embodied in a series of specml laws. 

Now the Sen\pronian constitution itself shows veryt 
clearly to every one who is able and willing Ijp see, that | 
Gaius Gracchus did not at ail, as many good-natured people I 
in ancient and modern times have supposed, wish to place [ 
the Boman republic on new democratic bases, but that on 'i 
the contrary he vrished to abolish it and to introduce in its I 
stead a Tpaonii — ^that is, in modem language, a monarchy I 
not of the feudal or of the theocratic, but of the Napoleonic' 
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absolute type — in the form of a magistracy continued for 
life by regular re-election and rendered absolute by an un- 
opnditional command of the formallr sovereign comitia, an 
unlimited tribtmeship of the people for life. In fact if 
Gbacchus, as his words and still more his works plainly 
testify, aimed at the overthrow of the government of the 
senate, what other political organization but the Tyrannia 
remained possible, after overthrowiDg the aristocratic 
goYemment, in a commonwealth which had outgrown 
collective assemblies and had no knowledge of parliamen- 
tary goTemment? Dreamers such as was his predecessor, 
and Ibiaves such as after times produced, might call this in 
question ; but Gains Gracchus was a statesman, and though 
toe formal shape, which that great man had projected for his 
great work, has not been handed down to us and may be 
conceived of very variously, yet he was beyond doubt aware 
of what he was doing. But while the iutention of usurp* 
. ing monarchical power can scarcely be mistaken, those 
j^f who survey the whole circumstances will scarcely blame 
^ ^ ' Gracchus for it. An absolute monarchy is a great misfor- 
tune for a nation, but it is a less misfortune than an 
absolute oligarchy; and history cannot censure one who 
imposes on a nation the lesser suffering instead of the 
greater, least of all in the case of a nature so vehemently 
earnest and so far aloof from all that is vulgar as was that 
.of Gains Gracchus. Nevertheless it may not conceal the 
fact that his whole legislation was pervaded in the most 
pernicious way by conflicting aims, inasmuch as on the one 
nand it aime^ at the public good, and on the other hand 
ministered to the personal objects and in fact the personal 
vengeance of the ruler. Gracchus earnestly laboured to 
find a remedy for social evils, and to check the spread of 
pauperism ; yet he at the same time intentionally reared up 
a street proletariate of the worst kind in the capital by his 
distributions of corn,- which were designed to be, and 
became, a premium to all the lazy and hungry civic rabble. 
Gracchus censured in the bitterest terms the venality of the 
■enate, and in particular laid bare with unsparing and just 
severity the scandalous traffic which Manius Aquillius bad 
driven with the provinces of Asia Minor ;* yet it was through 

* A considerable fragment of an oration oPOrecchiu, still extant, relates to 
thk trafficking about the poaession <»f Phr}'gia, which after the confiwatioo of 
tfao kinfdom of Attains was ofiered for aaW bj Manias AquiJliai to tba king* 
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the efforts of tbe same man that the soTereign rabble 
capital got itse]f alimented in return for its cares of g 
ment by the body of its subjects. Gracchus warmly 
proved the disgraceiul spoliation of the proyinces, and not' 
only instituted proceedings of wholesome severity in parti . 
cular cases, but also procured the abolition of the thoroughly 
insufficient senatorial courts, before which even Scipio 
JESmilianus had vainly staked his whole influence to bring 
the most decided criminals to punishment ; yet he at the 
same time, by the introduction of courts composed of mer 
chants, surrendered the provincials with their nands fetterec 
to th© party of material interests and thereby to a despotisnr 
still more unscrupulous than that of the aristocracy hac 
been, and he introduced into Asia a taxation, compared vritli 
which even the mode of taxation established after the Car 
thaginian model in Sicily might be called mild and humam 
— ^both measures to which he was led because he needed ot 
the one hand the party of moneyed men, and on the othei 
hand required new and comprehensive resources to meet hii 
distributions of grain and other burdens newly imposed or 
the finances. Gracchus beyond doubt desired a firm admi 
nistration and a regular dispensation of justice, as nume- 
rous thoroughly judicious ordinances testify ; yet his new 
system of administration rested on a continuous series of 
individual usurpations only formally legalized, and he 
intentionally brought the judicial system — which every well- 
ordered state would have endeavoured as far as possible to 
place, if not above political parties, at any rate aloof from 
them — ^into the midst of the whirlpool of revolution. Cer- 
tainly the blame of these conflicting tendencies in Gaius 
Gracchus is chargeable to a very great extent on his position 
rather than on himself personally. On the very threshold of 
the Tjrrannis he was confronted by the fatal dilemma, moral 
and political, that the same man had at one and the same 



of Bithfnia and of Pontas, and was bought by the lattor as the highest bidder 
(F. 57). In this speech he observes that no senator troubled himself abou**. 
pabiio affiiirs for nothing, and adds that with reference to the law under dis- 
cussion (as to the granting of Phrygia to Icing Mithradates) the senate was 
divisible into three classes, riz., those who were in favour of it, those who 
were against it, and those who were silent: that the first were bribed by king 
MKhnidates, the second by king Nioomedes, while the third were the most 
onnning, for they accepted money from the enroys of both kings and made 
•acfa party believe that they weie silent in its inteiest. 
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time to hold his ground, we may eaj, aa a captain of robbeni 
and to lead the state as its first citizen — a dilemma to which 
Pericles, CsDsar, and Napoleon had also to make dangerous 
sacrifices. But the conduct of Oaius Qracchus cannot 
be wholly explained from this necessitjr ; along with it there 
worked in him that consuming passion, that glowing re- 
venge, which foreseeing its own destruction hurls the fire- 
brand into the house of the foe. He has himself expressed 
what he thought of his ordinance as to the jurymen and 
similar measures intended to divide the aristocra(r^ ; he 
called them daggers, which he had thrown into the Forum 
that the burgesses — ^the nobles, of course — might lacerate 
each other with them. ^ was a political incendia ry. Not 
only was the hundred years revolution which dates from 
him, so far as it was one man's work, the work of Graiua 
I Gracchus, but he was above all the true founder of that 
J terrible civic proletariate flattered and' paiH "by fhe" classes 
labove it, which was through its aggregation in the capital — ^the 
piatural consequence of the largesses of com — at once utterly 
demoralized and made conscious of its power, and which — 
with its pretensions, sometimes stupid, sometimes knavish, 
and its tfdk of the sovereignty of the people — lay like an in- 
cubus for five himdred years upon the Koman commonwealth 
and onlv perished along with it. And yet again, this greatest 
of politidu transgressors was the regenerator of his country. 
There is scarce a fruitful idea in Boman mouarphjj^ Trbich ia 
\flbt traceable to Gaius Gracchus. From him proceeded the 
maxim — ^founded indeed in a certain sense in the nature of 
the traditionary laws of war, but yet in the extension 
and practical application now given to it foreign to the older 
state-law — that all the l^ d oi the subject communities was 
to be regarded as the private property of the state; a 
paxim, which was primarily employed to vindicate the right 
of the state to tax that land at pleasure, as was the case in 
I Asia, or to apply it for the institution of colonies, as was 
{ done in Africa, and which became afterwards a fundamental 
i principle of law under the Empire. From him proceeded 
the tactics adopted by the demagogues and tyrants, whereby 
with the support of material interests they broke down the 
governing aristocracy, but subsequently legitimized the 
change of constitution by substituting a strict and judicious 
administration for the previous misgovemment. To him, in 
particular, are traceable the fir§tt stfipa tgyards such a recon gr 
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liation between Borne and the provinces as the restoration of 
monarchy could not 'butT)rihg In ttS'frain ; the attempt to 
rebuild Carthage destroyed by Italian rivalry and generally 
to open the way for Italian emigration towards the pro- 
vinces, formed the first link in the long chain of that mo- 
mentous and beneficial course of action. Right and wrons, 
fortune and misfortune were so inextricably blended in this 
singular man and in this marvellous political constellation, 
that it may well beseem history in this case — though it 
beseems her but seldom — ^to reserve her judgment. 

When Gracchus had substantially completed the newTheqnc»- 
constitution projected by him for the state, he applied him# tion as to 
self to a second and difficult work. The question as to th< **** "^^ 
Italian allies was still undecided. What were the view* 
of the democratic leaders regarding it, had been rendere< 
sufficiently apparent (P. 106). They naturally desired th( ;, 
utmost possiole extension of the Itoman franchise, not onlj 
in order to render the domains 0<?dupied by the Latins liabh ^ 
to distribution, but above all in order to reinforce theij 
following by the enormous mass of the new burgesses, tc 
bnn^ the coraitial machine still more fully under their powei \ 
by widening the body of privileged electors, and generally to 
abolish a distinction which had now with the fall of the re- 
publican constitution lost all serious importance. But here 
they encountered resistance from their own party, and espe- 
cially from that band which otherwise readily gave its sove- 
reign affirmative to all which it did or did not understand. , 
For the simple reason, that Roman citizenship seemed to 
these people, so to speak, like a partnership which gave them 
a claim to share in sundry very tangible, direct and indi- 
rect, profits, they were not at all disposed to enlarge the 
n umber of the partners. The rejection of the Pulvian law 
in QBfand the insurrection of the FregeUans arising out of it, 
were significant indications both of the obstinate persever- 
ance of the fraction of the burgesses that swayed the comitia, 
and of the ur£;ent impatience of the allies. Towards the end 
of his second tribunate (Ml^ Gracchus, probably urged by 
* Jl^^^^^^bligations which he had undertaken towards the allies, 
, j''^' ^xentyaeA on a second attempt. In concert with Marcus 
v^^v*Wiaccus — ^who, although a consular, had again taken the tri- 
Duneship of the people, in order now to carry the law which 
he had foimerly proposed without success — he made a 
proposal to grant to the Latins the full franchise, and to j 
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I the other Italian allies the former rights of the Latins,. But 
I the proposal encountered the united opposition of the senate 
f and the mob of the capital. The nature of this coalition 
and its mode of conflict are clearly and distinctly seen from 
an accidentally preserved fragment of the speech which the 
consul Gains Eannius made to the burgesses in opposition to 
the proposal. ''Do ye then think,' said the Optimate, 
*' that, if ye confer the franchise on the Latins, ye will 
be able to find a place in ^ture — just as you are now stand- 
ing there in front of me — ^in. the burgess assembly or at the 
games and popular amusements ? Do you not believe, on the 
contrary, that those people will occupy every spot ?" Amon^ 
the burgesses of the fifth century, who on one day conferred 
the franchise on all the Sabines, such an orator might per- 
haps have been hissed; those of the seventh found his 
reasoning uncommonly clear and the price of the assignation 
of the Latin domains, which was offered to it by Gracchus, 
far too low. The very circumstance, that the senate carried 
a permission to eject from the city all non-burgesses before 
the day for the decisive vote, showed the fate in store 
' for the proposal. And when before the voting Livius 
Drusus, a colleague of Gracchus, interposed his veto against 
the law, the people received the veto in such a way that 
Gracchus could not venture to proceed further or to prepare 
for Drusus the fate of Marcus Octavius. 
Orerthrow It was, apparently, this success which emboldened the 
oi'Oraochui. senate to attempt the overthrow of the victorious dema- 
gogue. The weapons of attack were substantially the same 
with which Gracchus himself had formerly operated. 
Gracchus' power rested on the mercantile class and the 
proletariate, primarily on the latter, which as it were 
played the part of the army in this conflict wherein neither 
side had any military reserve. It was clear that the senate 
was not powerful enough to wrest either from the merchants 
or from the proletariate their new privileges ; every attempt to 
assail the corn-laws or the new jury-arrangement would have 
led, under a somewhat grosser or somewhat more civilized 
form, to a street-riot in presence of which the senate was 
utterly defenceless. But it was no less clear, that Gracchus 
himself and these merchants and proletarians were only kept 
together by mutual advantage, and that the men of material 
interests were ready to accept their posts, and the populace 
striotly so-called ite bread, just as well from any other as 
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from GaiuB Gracchus. The institutions of Gracchus stood, J 
for the moment at least, immoveable firm with the exception! 
of a single one — his own supremacy. The weakness oi the! 
latter lay in the fact, that in the constitution of Gracchus 
there subsisted no relations of allegiance at all between the 
chief and the army ; and, while the new constitution possessed 
all other elements of vitality, it lacked one— the moral bond 
between .ruler and ruled — without which eveir state rests on 
a pedestal of clay. In the rejection of the proposal to 
admit the Latins to the franchise it had been demonstrated 
with decisive clearness, that the multitude in fact never voted] 
for Gracchus, but always simply for itself. The aristocraeyl 
conceived the plan of offering battle to the author of the| 
corn-largesses and land-assignations on his own ground. I 

As a matter of course, the senate offered to the prole-' Rival denu^ 
tariate not merely the same advantages as Gracchus had gogi^ o^ 
already assured to it in corn and otherwise, but advantages JJj® *T?^-** 
still greater. Commissioned by the senate, the tribune on 
the people Marcus Livius Drusus proposed to release thosefl 
who received land under the laws of Gracchus from thej 
rent imposed on them (P. 90), and to declare their allot 
ments to be free and alienable property; and, further, 
to provide for the proletariate not in transmarine, but ii 
tw^e Italian, colonies, each of 8000 colonists, for th^ 
planting of which the people might nominate suitable men ; 
only, Drusus himself declined — in contraat with the Gracchan 
hanHj'OoUegiKm — to take part in this honourable duty. It 
may be conjectured that the Latins were named as the 
pecBons at whose expense the plan was to be carried out, for 
ihere does not appear to have now existed in Italy any other 
occupied domain-land of any extent save that which was en- 
ioyea by them. We find several*enactments of Drusus — such 
as the regulation, that the punishment of scourging should 
only be idlowed to be inflicted on the Latin soldier by 
the Latin officer set over him, and not by the Roman officer 
— ^which were to all appearance intended to indemnify the 
Latins for other losses. The plan was not the most refined. 
The attempt at rivalry was too clear; the endeavour to draw 
the fair bond between the nobles and the proletariate still 
doeer by their exercising jointly a tyranny over the Latins was 
too transparent ; the inquiry suggested itself too readily, In 
what pazt of the peninsula, now that the Italian domains 
bad been mainly given away already— «ven granting that the 
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'whole domains assigned to the Latins were confiscated—' 
was the occupied domain-land requisite for the formation ol 
twelve new, numerous, and compact hurgess-comm unities 
to be discovered P Lastly the declaration of Drusus, that 
he would have nothing to do with the execution of his law, 
was so dreadfully prudent, that it was almost the height of 
absurdity. But the clumsy snare was ouite suited for the 
stupid game which they wished to catcli. There was the 
additional and perhaps decisive consideration, that Gracchus, 
[ on whose |>ersonal influence everything depended, was just 
^ then establishing the Carthaginian colony in Africa, and that 
: his lieutenant in the capital, Marcus Flaccus, played into 
the hands of his opponents by his vehemence and incapacity. 
The " people " accordingly ratified the Livian laws as readily 
as it had before ratified tne Sempronian. It then, as usual, 
repaid its latest, by inflicting a gentle blow on its earlier, 
benefactor, declining to re-elect him when he stood for 
the third time as a candidate for the tribunate for the year 
121. (flSfti; on which occasion, however, there were alleged to 
have been uniust proceedings on the part of the tribune 
presiding at the election, who had been formerly offsnded by 
Gracchus. Thus the foundation of his despotism gave way 
beneath him. A second blow was inflicted on him by the 
consular elections, which not only proved in a general sense 
adverse to the democracy, but which placed at the head 
125. of the state Lucius Opimius, who as praetor in ^W^ had 
conquered FregellsB, one of the most decided and least 
scrupulous chiefs of the strict aristocratic party, and a man 
firmly resolved to get rid of their dangerous antagonist at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Such ^opportunity soon occurred. On the lOth of De- 
mber, fiS; Giti^^jhus ceased to be tribune of the people ; on 
he 1st of January^^H^ Opimius entered on his office. The 
irst attack, as was fair, was directed against the most useful 
nd the most unpopular measure of Gracchus, the restoration 
[of Carthage. Wnile the transmarine colonies had hitherto 
been only indirectly assailed through the greater allure- 
ments of'^ the Italian, African hyenas, it was now alleged, 
dug up the newly-placed boundary-stones of Carthafi^e, and 
the Eoman priests, when requested, certified that su<m signs 
and portents ought to form an express warning against 
rebuilding on a site accursed by tne fi:ods. The senate 
thereby found itself in conscience compelled to have a law 
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Sroposed, wbicli prohibited the planting of the colony of 
unonia.' Gracchus, who with the other men nominated to 
establish it was just then selecting the colonists, appeared 
on the day of voting at the Capitol whither the burgesseft 
were convoked, with a view to procure by means of his 
adherents the rejection of the law. He wished to shun acts 
of violence, that he might not himself supply his opponents 
with the pretext which they sought ; but ne had not been 
able to prevent a great portion of his faithful partisans, who 
remembered the catastrophe of Tiberius and were well 
acquainted with the designs of the aristocracy, from appear- 
ing in arms, and amidst the immense excitement on both 
sides quarrels could hardly be avoided. The consul Lucius | 
Opimius offered the usual sacrifice in the porch of the Capito-I 
line temple ; one of the attendants assisting at the ceremony,| 
Quintus Antullius, with the holy entrails in his hand,! 
haughtily ordered "bad citizens" to quit the porch, and? 
seemed as though he would lav hands on Gains himself;^ 
whereupon a zeal6us Gracchan drew his sword and cut the 
man down. A fearful tumult arose. Gracchus vainly 
sought to address the people and to avert from himself the 
responsibility of the sacrilegious murder ; he only furnished 
his antagonists with a iresh and formal ground of accusa- 
tion, as, without being aware of it in the confusion, he 
interrupted a tribune in the act of speaking to the people — 
an offence, for which an obsolete statute, originating at the 
time of the old dissensions between the orders (i. 283), had 
prescribed the severest penalty. The consul Lucius Opimius 
took his measures to put down by force of arms the insur- 
rection for the overthrow of the republican constitution, as 
they chose to designate the events of tliis day. He himself 
passed the night in the temple of Cast^ in the Forum ; at 
early dawn the Capitol was filled wM Cretan archers, the 
senate-house and Forum with the men of the government 
party — the senators, and the fraction of the equites adhering 
to them — who by order of the consul had all appeared in 
arms and each attended by two armed slaves. None of the \ 
aristocracy were absent ; even the aged and venerable | / ^ 
Quintus Metellus, well-dispos ed i;o.jxd'ajrm,|^,had appeared f 
with shield and sword. An officer of ability and experience 
acquired in the Spanish wars, Deciraus Brutus, was intrusted 
with the command of the armed force ; the senate assembled 
in the senate-house. The bier with the corpse of Antidlius 
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was deposited in front of it ; the senate, as if surprised, 
appeared en masse at the door in order to view the dead 
body, and then retired to determine what should be done. 
The leaders of the democracy had gone from the Caj^tol to 
their houses ; Marcus Flaocus had spent the night in pre- 
. paring for the war in the streets, while Gracchus apparentiy 
disdained to strive with destiny. Next morning, when 
f they learned the preparations made by their opponents at 
{the Capitol and the Forum, both proceeded to the Aventine, 
^jthe ola stronghold of the popular party in the struggles 
between the patricians and the plebeians. Oracchus went 
thither silent and unarmed; Maccus called the slaves to 
arms and entrenched himself in the temple of Diana, while 
he at the same time sent his vounger son Quintus to the 
enemy's camp, in order if possiole to arrange a compromise. 
The latter returned with the announcement that the aris- 
tocracy demanded unconditional surrender; at the same 
time he brought a summons from the senate to Gracchus 
and Flaccus to appear before it and to answer for their 
violation of the majesty of the tribunes. Grracchus vrished 
to comply with the summons, but Flaccus prevented him 
from doing so, and repeated the equally weak and mistaken 
attempt to move such antagonists to a compromise. When 
instead of the two cited leMaders the young Quintus Flaocus 
once more presented himself alone, the consul treated their 
refusal to appear as the beginning of open insurrection 
against the government; he ordered the messenger to be 
arrested and gave the sigpal for attack on the Aventine, 
while at the same time he caused proclamation to be made 
in the streets that the government would give to whosoever 
should bring the head of Grracchus or of Flaccus its literal 
weight lu gold, and that they would guarantee complete in- 
demnity to every one who should leave the Aventine bef<»e 
the beginning of the conflict. The ranks on the Aventine 
speedify thimied; the valiant nobility in union with the 
Cretans and the slaves stormed the almost undefended 
mount and killed all whom they found, about 260 persons, 
mostly of humble rank. Marcus Flaccus fled with his eldest 
son to a place of concealment, where they were soon after- 
wards hunted out and put to death. Gracchus had at the 
beginning of the conflict retired into the temple of Minerva, 
and was there about to pierce himself with his sword, when 
his friend Publius Lotorius seized his arm and besought liiin 
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to preserve himself if possible for better times. Gracchus was 
induced to make an attempt to escape to the other bank of 
the Tiber; but when hastening down the hill ha fell and 
spraiiacd his foot. To gain time for him to escape, his two 
attendants turned to face his pursuers and allowed them- 
selves to be cut down, Marcus Pomponius at the Porta 
Trigemina under the Aventine, Publius Laetorius at the 
bridge over the Tiber where Horatius Codes was said to 
have once singly withstood the Etruscan armv ; so Gracchus, 
attended only by his slave Euporus, reached the suburb on 
the right bank of the Tiber. There, in the grove of Furrina, 
were afterwards found the two dead bodies ; it seemed as if 
the slave had put to death first his master and then himself. 
The heads of the two fallen leaders were handed over to the 
government as required ; the stipulated price and more was 
paid to Lucius Septumuleius, a noble, who delivered up the 
head of Gracchus, while the murderers of Flaccus, persons 
of humble position, were sent away with empty hands. 
The bodies of the dead were thrown into tie river; the 
houses of the leaders were abandoned to the pillage of the 
multitude. The warfare of prosecutions against the parti- 
sans of Gracchus began on the grandest scale ; as many as 
3000 of them are said to have been strangled in prison, 
amongst whom was Quintus Flaccus, eighteen years of age, 
who had taken no part in the conflict, and was universally 
lamented on account of his youth and his amiableness. 
On the open space beneath the Capitol, where the altar 
consecrated by Camillus after the restoration of internal 
peace (i. 305) and other shrines erected on similar occa- 
sions to Concord were situated, these small chapels were 
pulled down ; and out of the property of the kiUed or 
condemned traitors, which was confiscated even to the 
portions of their wives, a new and splendid temple of Con-t 
cord with the basilica belonging to it was erected in accord- 1 
ance with a decree of the senate by the consul Lucius I 
Opimius. Certainly it was an act in accordance with the I 
spirit of the age to remove the memorials of the old, and to 
inaugurate a new, Concord over the remains of the three 

frandsons of the conqueror of Zama, all of whom — ^first 
iberius Gracchus, then Scipio ^miUauus, and lastly the 
youngest and most vehement, Gaius Gracchus — had now been 
engulfed by the revolution. The memory of the Gracchi 
remained officially proscribed ; Cornelia was not allowed to 
VOL. ni. K 
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put on mourning for the death of her last son ; but the 
passionate attachment, which very many had felt towards 
the two noble brothers and especiaUj towards Gaius during 
their life, was touchinglj displayed also after their death in 
the almost religious veneration which the multitude^ in spite 
of all precautions of police, continued to pay to their memory 
and to the spots where they had ialleu. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THK RULE OF THE RESTORATION. 

Ths new stnicture, which Oaius Gracchus had reared, be- Vflcancy In 
came on his death a ruin. His death indeed, like that of the govern* 
his brother, was primarilj a mere act of vengeance ; but it "**"*• 
was at the same time a very material step towards the restora-i 
tion of the old constitution, when the person of the monarch \ 
was taken away from the monarchy just as it was on the [ 
point of being established. It was all the more so in the [ 
present instance, because after the fall of Gains and the 
sweeping and bloody prosecutions of Opimius there existed at 
the moment absolutely no one, who, either through relation- 
ship to the fallen chief of the state or through pre-eminent 
ability, could feel himself warranted in even attempting to 
occupy the vacant place. Gaius had departed firom the 
world childless, and the son whom Tiberius had left behind 
him died before reaching manhood ; the whole popular party, 
as it was called, was literally vnthout any one who could be 
named as leader. The Gracchan constitution resembled a 
fortress without a commandar ; the walls and garrison were 
ilnii&juirecr, but the g^eneral was wanting, and there was no 
one to take possession of the vacant place save the very 
government wnich had been overthrown. 

So it accordingly happened. After the decease of Gaiuslj The re- 
Gracchus without heirs, the government of the senate as il| stored arte' 
were spontaneously resumed its sway ; and this was the mord|****^'^y' 
natural, that it had net been, in the strict sense, formallyl 
abolished by Gaius Gracchus, but had onlj been reduced tol 
a nullity in point of fact by his exceptional proceedings.! 
Yet we should greatly err, if we should diseem in this 
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democrats. 
121, 
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restoration notliiiig further than a relapse of the state- 
machine into the old track which had been beaten and worn 
for centuries. Eestoration is always revolution ; and in this 
case it was not so much the old government as the old 

1 governor that was restored. The oligarchy made its appear^ 
ance newly equipped in the armour of the tyrannis which 
had been overthrown. As the senate had beaten Gracchus 
from the field with his own weapons, so it continued in the 
most essential points to govern with the constitution of the 
Gracchi ; though certainly with the secret intention, if not 
of setting it aside entirely, at any rate of thoroughly purging 
it in due time from the elements really hostile to the nHing 
aristocracy. 
Prosecu- At first the reaction was mainly directed against persons, 
tionsofthe Publius Popillius was recalled from banishment after the 
o»>«^«i*- gjjgg^m^jj^ relating to him had been cancelled (633), and a 
warfare of prosecution was waged a^inst the adherents of 
Gracchus; whereas the attempt of the popular party to 
have Lucius Opimius after his resignation of office coudemned 
for high treason was frustrated by the partisans of the 
government (634). The character of this government of the 
restoration is significantly indicated by the progress of the 
aristocracy in soundness of opinion. Gaius Carbo, once the 
ally of the Gracchi, had for long been a convert (P. 106), and 
had but recently shown his zeal and his usefulness as 
defender of Opimius. But he remained a renegade : when 
the democrats raised the same accusation against him as 
afi;ainst Opimius, the government were not unwilling to let 
him fall, and Carbo, seeing himself lost between the two 
parties, died by his own hand. Thus the men of the reac- 
tion showed themselves in personal questions pure aristo- 
\ crats. But the reaction did not immediately attack the dis- 
tributions of grain, the taxation of the province of Asia, or 
the Gracchan arrangements as to the jurymen and the tri- 
bunals ; on the contrary, it not only spared the mercantile 
class and the proletariate of the capital, but continued to 
render homage, as it had already done in the introduction 
of the Livian laws, to these powers and especially to the 
proletariate far more decidedly than had been done by the 
Gracchi. This course was not adopted merely because the 
Gracchan revolution retained a hold on the minds of its con- 
temporaries and protected its creations ; the fostering and 
cherishing of the interests of the populace at least by the 
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aristocracy were in fact perfectly compatible with their own 
advantage, and nothing further was sacrificed by such a 
policy than merely the public weal. 

All those measures which were devised by Gains Gracchus The dnnaia 
for the promotion of the public welfare — the best but, as qn«tion 
may readily be conceived, also the most unpopular part of ^^^ ^* 
his legislation — were allowed by tlie aristocracy to drop. "■ ** *^°* 
Nothing was so speediljr and so successfully assailed as the \ 
noblest of his projects, viz., the scheme of introducing a legal j 
equality first between the Eoman burgesses and ludy, and I 
thereatter between Italy and the provinces, and — inasmuch | 
as the distinction between the merely ruling and consuming 
and the merely serving and working members of the state T 
was thus done away — at the same time solving the social j 
question by the most comprehensive and systematic emigra- i 
tion known in history. With all the determination and all the J 
peevish obstinacy of dotage the restored oligarchy obtruded i 
the principle of deceased generations— that Italy ought to } 
remain the ruling land and Borne the ruling city in Italy — - 
afresh on the present. Even in the lifetime of Gracchus * 
the claims of the Italian allies had been rejected, and the » 
great idea of transmarine colonization had been subjected to 
a very serious attack, which became the immediate cause of 
Gracchus' fall. After his death the scheme of restoring 
Carthage was set aside with little difficulty by the govern- 
ment-party, although the several allotments already dis- 
tributed there were left to the recipients. It is true that 
they could not prevent a similar settlement of the democratic 
party from Bucceeding at another point : in the course of the 
conquests beyond the Alps which Marcus Flaccus had begun, I 
the colony of Narbo (Narbonne) was founded there in fM, { 11& 
the oldest transmarine burgess-city in the Roman empire, i 
which, in spite of manifold opposition from the government- ! 
party and in spite of a proposal directly made by the senate " 
to abolish it, permanently held its ground. But, apart from 
this— in its isolation not very important— exception, the 
government was uniformly successful in preventing the 
assignation of land out of Italy. 

The Italian domain -question was settled in a similar! 
spirit. TKe Italian colonies of Guius, especially Capua, { 
were cancelled, and such of them as had already been planted • 
were again broken up ; that of Tarentum alone was allowed : 
to subsist in the form of the new town of Neptunia placed 
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\ alongside of the former Greek commuDity. So much of the 

! domains as had already been distributed by non-colonial 

' assignation, remained in the hands of the recipients; the 

t restrictions imposed on them by Gracchus in the interest of 

; the commonwealth— the ground-rent and the prohibition of 

< alienation — had already been abolished by Marcus Drusus. 

, With reference on the other hand to the domains still 

possessed by right of occupation — which, over and above the 

domain-land enjoyed by the Latins, must have mostly cob- 

• sisted of the estates retained by their holders in accordance 

with the Gracchan maximum (P. 90)— it was resolved defini* 

tively to vindicate the rights of those who had hitherto 

, occupied them and to preclude the possibility of future dis- 

xtribution. It was primarily from these lands, no doubt, 

that the 86,000 new farm-allotments promised by Drusus 

were to have been formed ; but they saved themselves the 

trouble of inquiring where these hundreds of thousands of 

jugera of Italian domain-land were to be found, and tacitly 

shelved the Livian colonial law, which had served its purpose ; 

the far from important colony of Scyladum (Squillace) is 

perhaps the only one referable to the colonial law of Drusus. 

On the other hand by a law(which the tribune of the people 

Spi^OU&J^hfiDUsbarried under the instructions of the senate, 

the allotment-commission was abolished in -^d^, and a fixed 

rent was im_posed on the occupants of the domain-land, the 

proceeds of which went to the benefit of the populace of the 

capital — apparently by forming part of the fund for the dis- 

tribution of com ; proposals going still further, including 
perhaps an increase of the largesses of grain, were averted 
Dy the judicious tribune of the people Gains Marius. The 
final step was taken eight years afterwards (^43), when by 
a new decree of the people * the occupied domain-land was 
directly converted into the rent-free p rivate prop ertv of the 
former occupants. It was a^ded, that in future domain-land 
was not to be occupied at all, but was either to be Jlg^sed or 
to lie open as public pasture ; in the latter case provision 
was maae by the fixing of a very low maximum of ten head 

1 of large and fifty head of small cattle, that the larae herd- 
owner shotdd not practically exclude the small. In these 
judicious regulations the injurious character of the occupa- 

* It is in great put stiU extant and known nnder the w i ^e a toot name^ 
which has now heeu handed down for three hundred yean, of the Hiorkn 
•gnrian law. 
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tion-Bystem, which moreover was long ago given up (ii, 829), 
was at length officially recognized, but unhappily the^ were 
only adopted when it had uready deprived toe state m sub« 
stance oi its domanial possessions. While the Homan aris- 
tocracy thus took care of itself and ^ot whatever occupied 
land was still in its hands converted mto its own property, 
it at the same time pacified the Italian allies, not indeed by 
conferring on them the property of the Latin domain-land 
which they and more especially their municipal aristocracy) 
enjoyed, but by preserving unimpaired the rights in rela-i 
tion to it guaranteed to them by their charters. The oppo-. 
site party was in the unfortunate position, that in the most 
important material questions the interests of the Italians 
ran diametrically counter to those of the opposition in the 
capital ; in fact the Italians entered into a species of league 
with the Boman government, and sought and found protec* 
tion from the senate against the extravagant designs of 
various Boman demagogues* 

While the restored ^vemment was thus careful thoroughly The proleti 
to eradicate the germs of improvement which existed in the »^»»t« and 



Oracchan constitution, it remained completely powerless iD|^^^"^^^ 
presence of the hostile powers that had been, not for thd^ie^" ** 
general weal, aroused by U^racchus. The proletariate of theiion. 



! restora- 



capital continued to have a recognized tiue to aliment ; the 
senate likewise acquiesced in the selection of the jurymen 
from the mercantile order, repugnant though this yoke was 
to the better and prouder portion of the aristocracy. The 
fetters which the aristocracy wore did not beseem its dignity ; 
but we do not find that it seriously set itself to get rid of 
them. The law of Marcus ^miiius Scaurus in ^W, which 122. 
at least enforced the constitutional restrictions on the suf- 
frage of freedmen, was for long the only attempt — ^andthat a 
very tame one — on the part of the senatorial government 
once more to restrain their mob-tyrants. The proposal,! 
which the consul Quintus Ca3pio seventeen vears after the 
introduction of the equestrian courts fMi^ brought in for ' 106* 
again intrusting the judicia to senatorial jurymen, showed \ 
what the government wished; but showed also how little . 
it could do, when the question was one not of squander* 
ins domains but of carrying a measure in the face of an [ 
innuential order. It broke down* The government was not 1 

* Hiu U appar e nt , m is well known, from the further coarse of erentii. la 
opposition to this view stress has be«n laid on the .fact, that in Valerius Msxl* 
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eroancipated from tbe inconyenient associates who Bbared 
its power; but these measures probably contributed still 
further to disturb the nerer sincere agreement of the ruling 
aristocracy with the merchant-class and the proletariate. 
Both were very well aware, that the senate granted all its 
concessions only from fear and with reluctance ; permanently 
attached to the rule of the senate by considerations neither 
of gratitude nor of interest, both were very ready to render 
similar services to any other master who offered them more 
or even as much, and had no objection, if an opportunity 

I occurred, to cheat or to thwart the senate. Thus the resto* 
ration continued to govern with the desires and opinions 
of a legitimate aristocracy, and with the constitution and 
means of government of a tyrannis. Its rule not only 
rested on the same bases as that of Gracchus, but it was 
equally and in fact still more deficient in strength ; it was 
strong where in leac^e with the populace it overthrew 
valuable institutions, but it was utterly powerless where it 
had to face the bands of the streets or the interests of the 
merchants. • It sat on the vacated throne with an evil con- 
science and divided hopes, indignant at the institutions of 
the state which it rulM and yet incapable of even system- 
atically assailing them, vacillating in all its conduct except 
where* its own material advanta^ prompted its decision, a 
picture of faithlessness towards its own as well as the oppo- 
site party, of inward inconsistency, of the most pitiful im- 
potence, of the meanest selfishness — an unsurpassed ideal of 
misrule. 

The men of It could not be otherwise ; the whole nation was in a 
the restora- state of intellectual and moral decline, but especiaUy the 
^^^' [ upper classes. The aristocracy before the period of the 
Gracchi was truly not over-rich in talent, and the benches 
of the senate were crowded by a pack of cowardly and disso- 
lute nobles ; nevertheless there sat in it Scipio ^milianus» 
Gains Lslius, Quintus Metellus, Publius Crassus, Publius 
■ Scffivola and numerous other respectable and able men, and 
an observer favourably predisposed mi£;ht be of opinion that 
the senate maintained a certain moderation and a certain 



mas, Ti. 9, 13, Qnintus Csepio is called patron of the senate ; but on the 
one hand this does not prore enough, and on the other hand what is there nar^ 
106b nted does not at all suit the consul of 648, so that there must be an errx* 
either in the name or in the hcti reported. 
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decorum in injustice. This aristocracy had been overthrown 
and then restored ; henceforth there rested on it the curse of 
restoration. While the aristocracy had formerly governed 
as it chose and for more than a century without any sensible 
opposition, the crisis which it had now passed through re- 
vealed to it, like a flash of lightning in a dark night, the 
abyss which yawned before its feet. Was it any wonder that 
henceforward rancour always, and terror wherever they dur:»t 
attempt it, characterized the government of the lords of the 
old nobility? that those who governed confronted as an 
united and compact party, with far more rudeness and vio- 
lence than hitherto, the non-governing multitude ? that 
family-policy now prevailed airesh, just as in the worst times 
.or~the patriciate, so that e,g, the four sons and (probably) j 
the two nephews of Quintus Metellus — ^with a single excep- 
tion persons utterly insignificant and some of them called to 
office on account of their very simplicity — attained within 
fifteen years (681-645) all of them to the consulship, and all t23-100. 
with one exception also to triumphs — to say nothing of sons- 
in-law and so forth ? that the more violent and cruel the 
bearing of any of their partisans towards the opposite party, 
he received the more signal honour, and every outrage and 
every infamy were pardoned in the genuine aristocrat ? that 
the governors and the governed resembled two parties at 
war m every respect, save in the fact that in theur warfare 
no international law was recognized ? It was imhappily 
only too palpable that, if the old aristocracy beat the people 
with rods, tnis restored aristocracy chastised it with scor- 
pions. ' It returned to power ; but it returned neither 
wiser nor better. Never hitherto had the Boman aristo- 
cracy been so utterly deficient in men of statesmanly and 
military capacity, as it was during this epoch of restoration 
between the Gracchan and the Cinnan revolutions. 

A significant illustration of this is afforded by the chief of Marcus 
the senatorial party at this time, Marcus jEmilius Scaurus. jEmilius 
The son of highly noble but not wealthy parents and there- Scaums. 
fore compelled to make use of his far from mean talents, he 
raised himself to the consulship (^K) and censorship (6MH, 115. 109 
was long the chief of the senate and the political oracle of his 
order, and immortalized his name not only as an orator and . 
author, but also as the originator of some of the principal 
public buildings executed in this century. But, if'^we look 
at him more closely, his greatly praised achievements amount 
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merely to this much, that, as a general, he gained some cheap 
village triumphs in the Alps and, as a statesman, won by his 
lavrs about voting and luxury some victories nearly as serious 
over the revolutionary spirit of the times. His real talent 
consisted in his being quite as accessible and bribable as any 
othec4ipright senator, with only this difference that he dis- 
cemeawh£NQgme cvmning the moment when the matter began 
to be hasardoiSHs&Dd ali^ve all in his acting the part of Fa- 
bricius before thepublic by virtue of his noble and dignified 
appearance. In a military point of view, no doubt, we find 
some honourable exceptions of able officers belonging to the 
highest circles of the aristocracy ; but the rule was, that the 
noble lords, when they were to assume the command of 
armies, hastily read up from the Greek militarv manuals 
and the Boman annals as much as was required £>r holding 
a military conversation, and then, when in the field, acted 
most wisely by intrusting the real command to an officer of 
humble lineage and tried discretion. In fact, if a couple of 
centuries before the senate resembled an assembly of kings, 
these their successors played not ill the part of pnnces. But 
the incapacity of these restored nobles was fully equalled 
by their political and moral worthlessness. If the state of 
religion, to which we shall revert, did not present a faith- 
ful reflection of the wild dissoluteness of this epoch, and if 
the external history of the period did not exhibit the utter 
baseness of the Boman nobles as one of its most essential 
elements, the horrible crimes, which came to light in rapid 
succession among the highest circles of Home, would alone 
suffice to indicate their character. 
Adminiitm- The administration, internal and external, was what was 
JjJ|J>^^|[J^^ to be expected under such a government. The social ruin 
'""^ of Italy spread with alarming rapidity ; since the aristocracy- 
had given itself legal permission to buy out the snMLhaldfiC& 
and in its new arrogance allowed itself with growing fre- 
quency to drive them out, the farms disappeared like rain- 
Social ftat4 drops in the sea. That the economic oligarchy at least kept 
•fltalv. piice with the political, is shown by the expression em- 
100. ployed about^i^by Lucius Marcius Philippus, a man of 
moderate democratic views, that there were among the 
whole burgesses hardly 2000 wealthy families. A practical 
commentary on this state of thinfi;s was once more furnished 
by the servile insurrections, which during the first years 
of the Cimbrian war broke out annually in Italy, e. g. at 
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Nuceria, at Capua, and in the territory of Thurii. Thia last 
conapiracj was so important, that the urban pr»tor had to 
march with a legion against it and yet overcame the insuiv 
rection not by force of arms, but only by insidious treachery. 
It was moreover a suspicious circumstance, that the insur-l 
rection was headed not by a slave, but by the Eoman knight | 
Titus Yettius, whom his debts had driven to the insane step I 
of manumitting his slaves and declaring himself their king I 
(Am^ The apprehensions of the government with reference lOi. 
to the accumulation of bodies of slaves in Italy are shown by 
the measures of precaution respecting the gold-washings of 
Victumul®, which were carried on after 611 on account of 143. 
the Boman government : the lessees were first bound not 
to employ more than 6000 labourers, and then the workings 
were totally stopped by decree of the senate. Under such 
a government as the present there was every reason in fact 
for fear, if, as was very possible, a Transalpine host should 
penetrate into Italy and summon the slaves, who were in 
great part of kindred lineage, to arms. 

The provinces suflfered still more in comparison. "We The pit>- 
shall have an idea of the condition of Sicily and Asia, if we 'iacw. 
endeavour to realize what would be the aspect of matters in 
the East Indies provided the English aristocracy were similar 
to the Boman aristocracy of that day. The legislationj 
which intrusted the mercantile class with control over the 
magistrates, compelled the latter to make common cause 
to a certain extent with the former, and to purchase foi^ 
themselves unlimited liberty to plunder and protection irow^ 
impeachment by unconditional indulgence towards the capi- 
talists in the provinces. In addition to these ojfficial andil^ncj. 
semi-official roobers, freebooters and pirates pillaged all thej 
countries of the Mediterranean. £i the Asiatic waters* 
more especially the buccaneers carried their outrages so far, 
that even the Roman government found itself under the 
necessity in X9t^ of despatching to CQicia a fleet, mainly ^02. 
composed of the vessels of the dependent mercantile cities, 
under the pnetor Marcus A ntonius who was invested with 
proconsular powers. Thfs fleet captured a number of corsair- 
vessels and destroyed some strongholds ; and not only so, 
but the Romans even settled themselves permanently tnere, ^ 
and in order to the suppression of piracy in its chief seat, | 
the rugged or western Cilicia, occupied strong military j 
positions— the first step towards the establishment of the * 
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\ province of Cilicia, which thenceforth appears among the 
Occupation J Eoman-pfovtecteS".* The design was commendahle, and the 
ofCiliciiu 'scheme in itself was well devised; but the continuance 
and the increase of the evil of piracy in the Asiatic waters, 
and especially in Cilicia, imhappily showed the inadequacy of 
the means with which the pirates were assailed from the newly 
acquired position. 
Revolts of • feut nowhere did the impotence and perversity of the 
the slaves. Eomau provincial administration come to light in so naked 
colours as in the insurrections _of the provincial, proleta- 
riate, which seemed to have revived on their former footing 
!simiJQtanebusly with the restoration of the aristocracy. These 
insurrections of the slaves swelling from revolts into wars — 
which had emerged just abouM8#as one, and that perhaps the 
I proximate, cause of the Gracchan revolution — w^re renewed 
I and repeated with dreary uniformity. Again, as thirty years 
before, a ferment pervaded the body of slaves throughout 
the Boman empire. We have already mentioned the Italian 
conspiracies. The miners in the Attic silver-mines rose in 
revolt, occupied the promontory of Sunium, and issuing 
thence pillaged for a length of time the surrounding country. 
The second Similar movements appeared at other places. But the chief 
Sicilian seat of these fearful commotions was once more Sicily with 
slave-war. j^-g plantations and its hordes of slaves brought thither from 

* It b wnined in many qnarters that the establishment of the prorince uf 
78. Cilicia only took place aiW tlie Cilieian expedition of Publius Senrilius in 676 
92. €t 8eq,f but erroneously ; for as early as 662 we find Si 11a (Appian, Mithr, 
30. 79. 57; B,C, i. 77 ; Victor, 75). and in 674, 675, Gn«us Dolabella (Cic. Vert, 
i. 1, 16, 44) as governors of Cilicia— which leaves no alternative but to place 
102. the establishment of the province in 652. This view is further supported by 
the fact, that at this time the expeditions of the Homans against the corsaii-s— 
e, <7. the Balearic, Ligurisn, and Dalmatian expeditions — appear to have been 
f ordinarily directed to the occupation of the points of the coast whence piracy 
;' issued ; and this was natuitd, for, as the Romans had no standing fleet, the only 
* means of effectually checking pii^cy was the occupation of the coasts. It is 
to be remembered, moreover, that the idea of a provincia did not absolutely 
involve possession of the country, but in itself implied no more than an inde- 
pendent military commsnd ; it is very possible, that the Romans in the first 
instance occupied nothing in this rugged country save stations for their vessels 
and troops. 

The plain of eastern Cilicia remained down to the war against Tigrsnes 
attached to the Syrian empire (Appian, Syr, 48) ; the districts to the north of 
the Taurus formerly i^eckonod as belonging to Cilicia — Cnppadocian Cilicia, as 
it was called, and Catsonia — ^belonged to Oippadocia, the former from the time 
of the breaking up of the kingdom of Attains (Justin, xxxvii. 1 ; see above, 
P. 57), the latter probably even from the time of the peace with Antiochus. 
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Asia Minor. It is significant of the greatness of the evil, that 
an attempt of the government to check the worst iniquities 
of the slaveholders was the immediate cause of the new 
insurrection. That the free proletarians in Sicily were 
little better off than the slaves, had been shown by their 
attitude in the first insurrection (P. 81) ; after it was sub- 
dued the Boman speculators took their revenge, and placed 
Qumbers of the free provincials among their slaves. In con- 
sequence of a sharp enactment issued against this by the 
senate in gf O ; Publius Licinius Nerva, the governor of 104 
Sicily at the time, appointed a court for decidii^ on claims 
of freedom to sit in Syracuse. The court went earnestly to 
work ; in a short time decision was given in eight hundred pro- 
cesses against the slave-owners, and the number of causes in 
dependence was daily on the increase. The terrified planters 
hastened to Syracuse, to compel the Koman eovemor to 
suspend such unparalleled administration of justice ; I^erva 
was weak enough to let himself be terrified, and in harsh 
language informed the non-free persons requesting trial, 
that they should forego their troublesome demand for right 
and justice and should instantly return to those who called 
themselves their masters. Those who were thus dismissed, 
instead of doing as he bade them, formed a conspiracy and 
went to the mountains. The governor was not prepared for 
military measures, and even the wretched militia of the 
island was not immediately at hand ; so that he concluded 
an alliance with one of the best known captains of banditti 
in the island, and induced him by the promise of personal 
pardon to betrav the revolted slaves into the hands of the 
Komans. He thus gained the mastery over this band. 
But another band of runaway slaves succeeded in defeating 
a division of the garrison of Enna (Castrogiovanni) ; and this 
first success procured for the insurgents — what they espe- 
cially needed— arms and reinforcements. The armour of 
their fallen or fugitive opponents furnished the first basis of 
their military organization, and the number of the insur- 
gents soon sweUed to many thousands. These Syrians in a 
foreign land already, like their predecessors, seemed to 
themselves not unworthy to be governed by kings, as were 
their countrymen at home ; and — parodying the trumpery 
king of their native land down to the very name — ^they 
placed the slave Salvius at their head as king Tryphon. 
In the district between Enna and Leontini (Leutini) where 
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tliese bands bad tbeir bead-c^uarters, tbe open countiy was 
wbolly in tbe bands of tbe insurgents and Morgantia and 
otber walled towns were already besieged bj tbem, wben tbe 
Boman governor witb bis bastilj coUected Sicilian and 
Italian troops fell upon the slave-armj in front of Morgantia* 
He occupied tbe undefended camp ; but tbe slaves, althougb 
surprised, made a stand. In tbe combat tbat ensued 
tbe levy of tbe island not only gave way at tbe first onset, 
but, as tbe slaves allowed every one who threw down his 
arras to escape unhindered, tlie militia almost without ex- 
ception embraced the good opportunity of taking tbeir de- 
parture, and the Roman army completely dispersed. Had 
the slaves in Morgantia been willing to make common cause 
witb tbeir comrades before tbe gates, the town was lost ; 
but they preferred to accept tbe gift of freedom in a legal 
way from their masters, and bv their valour helped tbem to 
save tbe town — whereupon the Koman governor declared 
tbe promise of liberty solemnly given by the masters to be 
canceUed in law, as having been illegally wrung from them. 
Athcnion. While tbe revolt thus spread after an alarming manner in 
tbe interior of the island, a second broke out on tbe west 
coast. It was beaded by Atbenion. He had been, just like 
Cleon, formerly a dreaded captain of banditti in bis native 
country of Gilicia, and bad been carried thence as a slave to 
Sicily. He secured, just as bis predecessors bad done, tbe 
adherence of tbe Greeks and Syrians especially by prophecies 
and otber edifying impostures. Skilled however in war and 
sagacious as be was, be did not, like the other leaders, arm 
tbe whole mass that flocked to him, but formed out of tbe 
men able for warfare an organized army, while be consigned 
tbe multitude to peaceful employment. In consequence of 
bis strict discipline, which repressed all vacillation and all 
insubordinate motions in bis troops, and bis gentle treat- 
ment of tbe peaceful inhabitants of the country and even of 
tbe captives, be sained rapid and g^t successes. Tho 
Romans were on this occasion disappointed in the hope that 
the two leaders would fall out; Atbenion voluntarily 
submitted to tbe far less capable King Trypbon, and thus 
I preserved unity among tbe insurgents. These soon ruled 
t witb virtuallv absolute power over tbe flat country, wbere 
I tbe free proletarians a^in took part more or less openly 
i witb tbe slaves; tbe Aoman authorities were not in a 
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position to take the field against them, and h^ to rest 
content with protecting the towns, which were in the most 
lamentable pbght, bj means of the militia of Sicily and that 
of Africa brought over in all haste. The admmistration 
of justice was suspended over the whole island,' and yio* 
lence was the only law. As no cultivator living in town 
ventured any longer beyond the gates, and no countryman 
ventured into the towns, the most fearful famine set in, and 
the town-population of this island which formerly fed Italy 
had to be supported by the Boman authorities sending 
supplies of grain. Moreover, conspiracies of the town-slaves 
everywhere threatened to break out vnthin, while the 
insurgent armies lay before, the walls ; even Messana was 
within a hair's breadth of being conquered by Athenion. 

Difficult as it was for the government during the serious 
war with the Cimbri to place a second army in the field, 
it could not avoid sending in 6U an army of 14,000 Bo- 109, 
mans and Italians, not including the transmarine militia, 
under the prsDtor Lucius Lucullus to the island. The 
united slave-army was stationed in the mountains above 
Sciacca, and accepted the battle which Lucullus ofiered. 
Their better military organization gave the Romans the 
victory ; Athenion was left for dead on the field, Tryphon 
had to throw himself into the mountain-fo]*tress of Triocala ; 
the insurgents deliberated earnestly, whether it was possible 
to continue the struggle longer. But the party, which was 
resolved to hold out to the last man, retained the ascendancy ; 
Athenion, who had been saved in a marvellous manner, 
reappeared among his troops and revived their sunken 
courage ; above all, LucuUus with incredible negligence took 
not the smallest step to follow up his victory ; in fact, he is 
said to have intentionally disorganized the army and to have 
burned his field baggage, with a view to screen the total 
want of success in his government and not to be cast into 
the shade by his successor. Whether this was true or not, 
his successor Gaius Servilius f65d) obtained no better 102, 
results; and both generals were afterwards criminally 
indicted and condemned for their conduct in office — ^which, 
however, was no certain proof of their guilt. Athenion, 
who afber Tryphon*s death (fii^) was invested with the sole 102. 
command, stood victorious at the head of a considerable 
arm^, when in 6§0' Manius Aquillius, who had during the lOl. 
previous year distinguished himself under Marius in the war Aquillius. 
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with the Teutones, was as consul and governor intrusted 
with the conduct of the war. After two years of hard 
struggles — Aquillius is said to have fought in person with 
Athenion, and to have killed him in single combat — the 
Boman general at len|;th put down the desperate redstaQce, 
and vanquished the insurgents in their last retreats by 
fiimine. The slaves on the island were prohibited from 
bearing arms and peace was again restored to it, or, in other 
words, its recent scourges were relieved by its former 
tormentors ; in fact, the victor himself occupied a promi- 
nent place among the numerous and energetic robber-magi- 
strates of this period. Any one who still required a proof 
of the internal quality of the government of the restored 
, aristocracy, might be referred to the origin and to the con- 
duct of this second Sicilian slave-war, which lasted for five 
years. 
The depend- But wherever the eye was turned throughout the wide 
•at sUieB. gpiiere of Boman administration, the same causes and the 
\ same effects appeared. If the Sicilian slave-war showed 
how far the government was from being equal to even its 
simplest task of keeping in check the proletariate, contem- 
; porary events in Africa displayed the skill with which the 
; Komans now governed the dependent states. About tho 
' very time when the Sicilian slave-war broke out, there wae 
exhibited before the eyes of the astonished world the 
spectacle of an unimportant client-prince able to carry out 
a fourteen years' usurpation and insurrection against the 
mighty republic which had shattered the kingdoms of Mace- 
donia and Asia with one blow of its weighty arm— -and that 
not by means of arms, but through the pitiful character of 
its rulers. 
Numjdifl. I The kingdom of Numidia stretched from the river 
f Molochath to the gre at Syr tis (ii. 204) bordering on the 
I one side with the Mauretanian kingdom of Tin^s (the mo- 
\ dem Morocco) and on the other with Cyreneand Egyut, and 
i surrounding on the west, south, and east the narrow oistrict 
I of coast which formed the Boman province of Africa. In 
addition to the old possessions of the Numidian chiefs, it 
embraced by far the greatest portion of the territory which 
Carthage had possessed in Africa during the times of its 
prosperity — including several important Old-Fhceniciau 
cities, such as Hippo Begins (Bona) and Great Leptis 
(Lebidah) — altogether the largest and best part of the rich 
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coast land of Northern Africa. Numidia was beyond ques- 
tion, next to Egypt, the most considerable of all the Boinan 
client-states. After the death of Massinissa ( 8 t ) i Scipio 149 
had divided the sovereign functions of that prince among 
his three sons, Micipsa, G-ulussa, and Mastanabal in such a 
way that the firstborn obtained the residency and the state- 
chest, the second the charge of war, and the third the 
administration of justice (P. 83). Now after the death of 
hilt two brothers Massinissa's eldest son, Micipsa,* reigned 
alone, a feeble peaceful old man, who occupied himself 
more with the study of Greek philosophy than with affairs 
of state. As his sons were not yet grown up, the reins 
yt ^vemment were practically held by an illegitimate 
nepnew of the king, the prince Jugurtha. Jugurtha was lagurtha, 
no unworthy mndson of Massinissa. He was a handsome * 
man and a skilled and courageous rider and hunter; his 
countrymen held him in high honour as a clear and 
8afi;aciou8 administrator, and he had displayed his military 
ability as leader of the Numidian contingent before 
Numantia under the eyes of Scipio. His position in the 
kingdom, and the influence which he possessed with the 
Roman government by means of his numerous friends and 
war-comrades, made it appear to kins Micipsa advisable to 
adopt him (fM), and to arrange in his testament that his 120. 
own two elder sons Adherbal and Hiempsal and his 
adopted son Jugurtha along with them should inherit and (j\ "fT^ 
govern the kingdom, just as he himself had done in conjunc- -^ ^"^ / A^t 
tion with his two "brothers. For greater security this/ll.ft'm. n C^*-^ 

• Th« following table exhibits the geDmk)gy of the Numidian prinoeit-r- . ^ '-r- • - l 

cJ i-^^ H'-^ v^assiuiwI^ S— » f888>149\ ^ -c- ^ . 

dii^Sh GolLa, M^i^Ud, C-^^*^'. 

+"lPmft) +before«»(118). + before SW (118). ^5 ^^^j^y|/^ . 

Adhf^^fflifiBF^ Micip» -^^Hm Gandi* jugurthaj ^^^wf^^^t - 

(112). (117). p. 607). (78;. (104). 

Hiempeal II. OxynUi^ 
jiiui. 
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arrangement was placed under the guarantee of the Hoinan 
government. 
Thf fl]8J Soon afterwards, in 9M, king Micipsa died. The testa- 
warfortheljj3^n(j came into force : but tiie two sons of Micipsa— the 
Numiduui I Yehement Hiempsal still more than his weak elder brother — 
* I soon came into so violent collision with their cousin whom 
they looked on as an intruder iuto the legitimate line of 
succession, that the idea of a joint reign of the three kings 
had to be abandoned. An attempt was made to cany out 
a division of the heritage ; but the quarrelling kings could 
not agree as to their quotas of land and treasure, and the 
protecting power, to which the duty of decision by right 
belonged, gave itself, as usual, no concern about these 
affiiirs. A rupture took place ; Adherbal and Hiempsal pro- 
bably asserted that their father's testament was surrep- 
titious and altogether disputed Jugurtha's right of joint 
inheritance, while on the other hand Jugurtha came 
forward as a pretender to the whole kingdom. While the 
Idiscossions as to the partition were still going on, Hiempsal 
Iwas made away with by hired assassins ; then a civil war arose 
Jbetween Adherbal and Jugurtha, in which all Numidia took 
' part. With his less numerous but better disciplined and 
Setter led troops Jugurtha conquered, and seized the whole 
territory of the kingdom, subjecting the chiefs who adhered 
to his cousin to the most cruel persecutions. Adherbal 
escaped to the Boman province and proceeded to Bome to 
make his complaint there. Jugurtha had expected this, and 
had made his arrangements to meet the threatened inter- 
vention. In the camp before Numantia he had learned 
more from Home than a mere lesson in tactics ; the 
Numidian prince, introduced to the circles of the Roman 
aristocracy, had at the same time been initiated into the 
intrigues of Roman coteries, and had studied at the fountain- 
head what mi^ht be expected of Roman nobles. Even then, 
sixteen years before Micipsa's death, he had entered into dis- 
loyal negotiations as to the Numidian succession with noble 
Roman comrades, and Scipio had been under the necessity 
of gravely reminding him that it was becoming in foreign 
princes to be on terms of friendship with the Roman 
state rather than with individual Roman citizens. Jugur- 
tha's envoys appeared in Rome, fiumished with something 
more than words : that they had chosen the right means of 
diplomatic persuasion, was shown bv tiie result The roost 
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zealoiis champions of Adherbal's just title were with 
incredible rapidity convinced, that Biempsal had been put 
to death by his subjects on account of his cruelty, and 
that the author of the war as to the succession was not 
Jogurtha, but Adherbal. Even the leading men in the 
senate were shocked at the scandal ; Marcus Scaurus sought 
to check it, but in vain. The senate passed over what had 
taken place in silence, and ordained that the two surviving) 
testamentary heirs should have the kingdom equally dividea { 
between them, and that, for the prevention of Iresh quarrels, ! 
the division should be undertaken by a commission of the * 
senate. This was done : the considar Lucius Opimius, well- 
koown through his semces in setting aside the revolution, 
had embraced the opportunity of gathering the reward of 
his patriotism, and had got himself placed at the head of the 
commission. The division turned out thoroughly in favour 
of Jugurtha, and not to the disadvantage of the commis- 
fdoners; Cirta (Constantine) the capital with its port of 
Rusicade (Philippeville) was no doubt given to Adnerbal, 
bat by that very arrangement the portion which fell to him 
was the eastern part of the kingdom consisting almost 
wholly of sandy deserts, while Jugurtha obtained the fertile 
and populous western half (what was afterwards Mauretania 
CeBsariensis and Sitifensis). 

This was bad ; but matters soon became worse. In order ^ t^^ a 
to be able under the semblance of self-defence to defi*aud Oiru. 
Adherbal of his portion, Jugurtha provoked hjm to war ; but 
when the weak man, rendered wiser by experience, allowed 
Jofurtha's horsemen to ravage his territory unhindered 
and contented himself with lodging complaints at Rome, 
Jugurtha, impatient of ceremony, began the war even 
without pretext. Adherbal was totally defeated in the 
region of the modern Philippeville, and threw himself into 
his capital of Cirta in the immediate vicinity. While the 
siege was in progress, and Jugurtha's troops were daily 
skirmishing with the numerous Italians who were settled in 
Cirta and who took a more vigorous part in the defence ot 
the city than the Africans themselves, the commission de- 
spatched by the Roman senate on Adherbal's first complaint 
made its appearance ; composed, of course, of yoimg iuexpe- 
lienoed men, such as the government of those times regularly 
employed in the ordinary missions of the state. The envoys 
demsnded, that Jugurtha should allow them as deputed by 
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the protecting power .to Adherbal to enter the city, and 
generally that he should suspend hostilities and accept their 
mediation. Ju^urtha summarilj rejected both demands, and 
the envoys hastdr returned home — ^like boys, as they were— 
\ ^ to report to the fathers of the city. The fathers listened to 
the report, and allowed their countrymen in Cina just to 
fight on as lon^ as they pleased. It was not till, in the fifth 
month of the siege, a messenger of Adherbal stole through 
the entrenchments of the enemy and a letter of the king full 
of the most urgent entreaties reached the senate, that the 
latter roused itself and actually resolved, not to dechire war 
as the minority demanded, but to send a new embassy — an 
embassy, however, headed by Marcus Scaurus, the great 
conqueror of the Taurisci and the freedmen, the imposing 
hero of the aristocracy, whose mere appearance would suffice 
. to bring the refractory king to a different mind. In fact 
Jugurtha appeared, as he was bidden, at Utica to discuss the 
matter with Scaurus ; endless debates were held ; when at 
length the conference was concluded, not the slightest result 
had been obtained. The embassy returned to Borne without 
i having declared war« and the kmg went back again to the 
siege of Cirta. Adherbal found himself reduced to extremi- 
ties and despaired of Roman support ; the Italians in Cirta, 
moreover, weary of the siege and nrmly relying for their own 
safety on the terror of the Koman name, urged a surrender. 

|i8o the town capitulated. Jugurtha ordered his adopted 
{brother to be executed amid cruel tortures, and all the adult 
.male population of the town, Africans as well as Italians, to 
112. 1/ be put to the sword {^fi^) 
Roman in- A cry of indignation rose throughout Italy. The mino- 
tcrrention. rity in the senate itself and every one out of the senate unani- 
mously condemned the government, with whom the honour 
and interest of the country seemed mere commodities for 
sale ; loudest of all was the condemning voice of the mer- 
cantile class, which was most directly affected by the sacri- 
fice of the Roman and Italian merchants at Cirta. It is 

f true that the majority of the senate still struggled ; they 

.' appealed to the class-interests of the aristocracy, and set in 
motion all their contrivances of obstruction and delay, \iith a 

. view to preserve still longer the peace which they loved. But 
when Gaius Memmius, designated as tribune of the people 
for next year, an active and eloquent man, brought the 

[ matter publicly forward and threatened in his capacity of 
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tribone to call the worst offenders to judicial account, the > 
•enate permitted war to be declared against Jugurthaj 
( 6 4i 0) . The step seemed taken in earnest. The envoys M 12- ni« 
of Jugurtha were dismissed &om Italy without being ad- 
mitt^ to an audience ; the new consul Lucius Calpurnius / // 
Bcgtia , who was distingitishctt^ among the members of his 
ordeFat least, by judgment and activity, prosecuted the war- 
like preparations with energy; Marcus Scaurus himself 
took the post of a commander in the African army. In 
a short time a Boman army was on African ground, and 
inarching upward along the Bagradas (Mejerdah) advanced 
into the Numidian kingdom, where the towns most remote 
from the seat of the royal power, such as Great Leptis, 
voluntarily sent in their submission, while Bocchus king of 
Mauietania, although his daughter was married to Jugurtha, 
offered friendship and alliance to the Bomans. Jugurtha 
himsdf lost courage, and sent envoys to the Roman head- 
quarters to request an armistice. The end of the contest 
seemed near, and came still more rapidly than was expected. 
The treaty with Bocchus broke down, because the king, un- 
acquainted with Boman customs, had conceived that he 
should be able to conclude a treaty so advantageous for the 
Romans without any gratuity, and therefore had neglected 
to furnish his envoys with the usual market price of Roman 
alliances. Jugurtha at all events knew Boman institutions 
better, and had not omitted to support his proposals for an 
armistice by a due accompaniment of money ; but he too 
was deceived. After the first negotiations it turned out, 
that not an armistice merely but a peace was purohaseable at 
the Roman head-quarters. The ro^al treasury was still well ; 
filled with the savings of Massinissa ; the transaction was 
ioon settled. The treatv was concluded, after it had been Treaty be- 
for the sake of form submitted to a council of war, whose ^^«*° '^<«°' 
consent was i>rocured after an irregular and extremely sum- ^•^°" 
mary discussion. Jugurtha submitted at discretion ; but . ' "^' 
the victor was merciful and gave him back his kingdom un- 
diminished, in consideration of his paying a moderate fine 
Middelivering up the Boman deserters and the war elephants 
(M); the greater part of the latter the king afterwards ill, 
repurchased by bargaining with the individual Roman com- 
mandants and officers. 

On the news of this peace the storm once more broke 
forth in Rome. Everybody knew how the peace had lieeu 
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of the tribune of the people GuiuB Mamilius Limetanus, ir 
spite of the timid attempts of the senate to avert the 
threatened punishment, an extraordiuarj juiy-oommission 
was appointed to investigate the high treason that had 
, \ occun^ in connection with the question of the Numidian 
C oJLk^v^A«^^MA ! succession ; and its sentences sent the two former com 
TmxU/vvwiMsA ' xnanders in chief G-aiusy^estia and Spuriu^Albinus as well 
^ as Lucius Opimius, the head of the first African commission 
' and the executioner withal of Gaius Ghticchus, along with 
] numerous other less notable men of the government party, 
guilty and innocent, into exile. That these prosecutions, 
however, were only intended to appease the excitement of 
public opinion, in the capitalist circles more especially, by 
the sacrifice of some of the persons chiefly compromised, and 
that there was in them not the slightest trace of a revolt 
against the aristocracy or aristocratic government in itself, 
is shown verjr clearly bv the fact that no one ventured to 
attack the guiltiest of the guilty, the prudent and powerful 
Scaiurus; on the contrary he was about this very time 
elected censor and also, incredible as it may seem, chosen 
as one of the presidents of the extraordinary commission of 
treason. Still less was any attempt even made to inter- 
fere with the functions of the government, and it was left 
solely to the senate to put an end to the Numidian scandal 
in a manner as gentle as possible for the aristocracy ; for 
that it was time to do so, even the most aristocratic aristo- 
crat probably began to perceive. 
Cancelling \ The senate in the first place cancelled the second treat} 
of the jof peace — ^to surrender to the enemy the commander who 
JJ^°^ jhad concluded it, as was done some thirty years before, 
"^ ^* (Seemed according to the new ideas of the sanctity of trea- 
jties no longer necessary — and determined, this tune in all 
(earnest, to renew the war. The supreme command in 
Africa was intrusted, as was natural, to an aristocrat, but 
yet to one of the few men of the nobility who in a military 
Metellusftp- and moral point of view were equal to the task. The choice 
pointed to fell onjjmniaj^ MeteUjig. He was, like the whole powerful 
the com- family to which he belonged, in principle a rigid and un- 
"*^ ' scrupulous aristocrat ; as a magistrate, he, no doubt, reckoned 
it honourable to hire assassins for the good of the state and 
would probably have ridiculed the act of Fabricius towardu 
f Pyrrhus as romantic knight errantry, but he was an inflex- 
/ ible administrator accessible neither to fear nor to oorrup- 
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lion, and a judicious and experienced warrior. In this 
respect he was so far free from the prejudices of his order, 
that he selected as his lieutenants not men of the nobility, 
but the excellent officer Publius Butilius Bufus, who was 
esteemed in military circles forliis exemplary discipline and 
as the author of an altered and improved system of drill, 
and the brave Latin farmer's son Gai us Mar ius, who had , 
risen from the pike. Attended by iliese^and other able 
officers, Metellus presented himself m the course of ^/jj^ as 109 
consul and commander in chief to the African army, which 
he found in such disorder, that the generals had not hitherto 
ventured to lead it into the enemy's territory and it was 
formidable to none save the unhappy inhabitants of the 
Boman province* I t ^s sternly and speedily reorganized, 
and in the sp ring of ^M^ Metellus led it over the Numidian 108. 
frontier. When Jugurtha perceived the altered state of 
things, he gave himself up as lost, and, before the struggle 
began, made earnest proposals for an accommodation, re- 
questing ultimately nothing more than a guarantee for his 

* In the fittcinating aDd clever description of this war bj Sallust the dironology 
has been nnduly neglected. The war terminated in the summer of Vi# 105 
(& 114) ; if therefore Marias began his management of the war as consul in 
MiPf he held the command there in three campaigns. But the narrative 107. 
describes only two. To all appearance Metellus went to Africa as early as 
#AiH>at, as he arrived late (o. 37, 44) nnd the reorganiiation of the army cost 109. 
time (c. 44), he only began his operations in the following year ; and in like 
manner Ma^us, who was likewise detained for a considerable time in Italy 
by his military preparations (c. 84), eiitei-ed on the chief command either as 
consul 'm09t^ latej n the season and after the clofte of the campai^, or only 107. 
ai proconsul in 9ttBi ><> that the two campaigns of Metellus thus fall in ^41^ 106. lOa 
M^ and those of Marins iv'Mip^ili With this view the drcumstanoe also 107. 106^ 
very well accords, that the battle at Muthol and the siege of Zama must, 105. 
from the relation in which they stond to Marius* candidature for the consul- 
^p, be necessarily placed vs^00^ In no case can the author be pronounced 108. 
free from inaccuracies ; Manus, for instance, is even spoken of by him as 
consul in ^^ 105. 

The Question would be easily settled, if the senate had prolonged the com- 
mand of Metellus and that prolongation had delayed Marius' departure ; for 
this could not apply to the campaign of Jl^ for which Marius could make 108. 
no claim at all to the command, but only to that of yft. But that hypo- i07. 
thesis, hitherto current, rests only on an interpolation of o. 73, 7 wanting in 
the best manuscripts of both families, and is in itself improbable, for the de- 
cree of the senate could not in law trench on the resolution of the people, and 
Sallust nowhere says one word as to Marius having voluntarily yielded so far, 
but rather the contrary. At the defective passage referred to there stood 
probably something quite different — perhaps : \ex {Mario) vti Oallia provincia 
$$] 9et, paulo [cade tenatue] deereterat ; w rtsfrustrafuit. 
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Renewal of life. Metellus, howoTer, was resolved and perhaps even 
the WAT. instructed not to terminate the war except witn the uncon- 
ditional subjugation and execution of the darin? client* 
prince ; which was in fact the only issue that could satisfy 
the Romans. Jugurtha since the' victory over Albinus waa 
regarded as the deliverer of Libya from the rule of the 
hated foreigners ; unscrupulous and cunning as ho was, and 
unwieldy as was the Boman government, he might at any- 
time even after a peace rekindle the war in his native 
country ; tranquillity would not be secured, and the removal 
of the African army would not be possible, until king 
Jugurtha should cease to exist. Officially Metellus gave 
evasive answers to the proposals of the king ; secretly he 
instigated the envoys to deliver their master dead or alive 
to the Bomans. But, when the Boman general undertook 
to compete with the African in the field oi assassination, he 
there met his master; Jugurtha saw through the scheme, 
and, when he could not help himself, prepared for a despe* 
rate resistance. 
Battle on Beyond the utterly barren mountain-range, over which 
the Muthul. j^y the route of the Komans into the interior, a wide pbuu 
eighteen miles broad extended as far as the river Muthul, 
which ran parallel to the mountain-chain. The plain was 
destitute oi water and of trees except in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, and was only intersected by a ridge of 
hiUs covered with low brushwood. On this ridge of hills 
Jugurtha awaited the Boman army. His troops were 
arranged in two masses ; the one, including a part of the 
infimtry and the elephants, under Bomilcar at the point 
where the ridge abutted on the river, the other, embracing 
the flower of the infantry and all the cavalry^ higher up 
towards the mountain-chain, concealed by the bushes. On 
debouching from the mountains, the Bomans saw the enemy 
in a position completely commanding their right flank ; and, 
as they could not possibly remain on the bare and arid crest 
of the chain and were under the necessity of reaching the 
river, they had to solve the difficult problem of gaining the 
stream through the entirely open plain of eighteen miles* 
breadth, under the eyes of the enemy's horsemen and without 
Ught cavalry of their own. Metellus despatched a detach- 
ment under Bufus straight towards the river, to pitch a 
camp there ; the main body marched from the defiles of the 
mountain-chain in an oblique direction through the plain 
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towards the ridge of hills, with a view to dislodge the eneiuj 
from the latter. But this march in the plain threatened to 
become the destruction of the army ; for, while Numidian in- 
fantry occupied the mountain defiles in the rear of the 
Bomans as the latter evacuated them, the Boman attacking 
column found itself assailed on all sides by swarms of the 
enemy's horse, who charged down on it from the ridge. The 
constant onset of the hostile swarms hindered the advance, 
and the battle threatened to resolve itself into a number of 
confused and detached conflicts; while at the same time 
Bomilcar with his division detained the corps under Rufus 
to prevent it from hastening to the help of the hard-pressed 
mam army. Nevertheless Metellus and Marius with a 
couple of thousand soldiers succeeded in reaching the foot of 
the ridge ; and the Numidian infantry which defended the 
heights, in spite of their superior numbers and favourable 
position, fled almost without resistance when the legion- 
aries charged at a rapid pace up the hill. The Numidian 
infantry held its ground equally ill against Eufus ; it was 
scattered at the first charge, and the elephants were all 
killed or captured on the broken ground. Late in the even- 
ing the two Boman divisions, each victorious on its own part 
and each anxious as to the fate of the othei*, met between 
the two fields of battle. It was a battle attesting alike/ 
Jugurtha's uncommon military talent and the indestructible ■ 
solidity of the Boman infantry, which alone had converted ; 
their strategical defeat into a victory. J ugurtha sent home a. 
great part of his troops after the battle, and restricted himselfj 
to a guerilla warfare, which he likewise managed with skill. t 

The two Boman columns, the one led by Metellus, the Numidia 
other by Marius — who, although by birth and rank the occnpied b, 
humblest, occupied since the battle on the Muthul the first *^* Ro«n*»*» 
place among the chiefs of the stafi* — traversed the Numidian 
territory, occupied the towns, and, when any place did not 
readily open its gates, put to death the adult male popula- 
tion. But the most considerable of the towns in the valley 
of the Bagradas, Zama, opposed to the Bomans a serious 
resistance which the king energetically supported. He was 
even successful in surprising the Bioman camp; and the 
Bomans found themselves at last compelled to abandon the 
siege and to ^o into winter quarters. For the sake of more 
easily provisioning his army Metellus, leaving behind gar- 
risons in the conquered towns, transferred it into the Bomau 
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proyiace, and employed the opportunity of suspended hos- 
tilities to institute fresh negotiations, showing a disposition 
to mnt to the king a peace on tolerable terms. Jugurtha 
readily entered into them ; he had at once bound himself to 
pay 200,000 pounds of silver, and had even delivered up his 
elephants and 800 hostages, as well as 8000 Boman deserters 
who were immediately put to death. At the same time, how- 
ever, the king's most confidential counsellor, Bomilcar — ^who 
not unreasonably apprehended that, if peace should ensue, 
Jugurtha would deliver him up as the murderer of Massiva 
to the Boman courts — ^was gained by Metellus and induoed, 
in consideration of an assurance of impunity as respected 
that murder and of great rewards, to promise that he would 
deliver the king alive or dead into the hands of the Bomans. 
But neither that official negotiation nor this intrigue led to 
the desired result. Wlien Metellus brought forward the 
suggestion that the king should eive himself up in person as 
a prisoner, the latter broke off the negotiations ; ^milcar^s 
intercourse with the enemy was discovered, and he was 
arrested and executed. These diplomatic cabals of the 
meanest kind admit of no apology ; but the Bomans had 
every reason to aim at the possession of the person of their 
antagonist. The war had reached a point, at which it could 
neither be carried further nor abandoned. The state of feel- 
ing in Numidia was evinced by the revolt of Vaga,* the most 
considerable of the cities occupied by the Bomans, in the 
108—107. winter of 646-7 ; on which occasion the whole Boman gar- 
rison, officers and men, were put to death with the exceptior 
of the commaudant Titus Turpilius Silanus, who was after 
wards — whether rightly or wrongly, we cannot tell — con- 
demned to death by a Boman court-martial and executed for 
having an understanding with the enemy. The town was 
surprised by Metellus on the second day after its revolt, and 
given over to all the rigour of martial law ; but if such was 
the temper of the easily reached and comparatively sub- 
> missive dwellers on the oanks of the Bamdas, what might 
. be expected further inland and among the roving tribes of 
the desert? Jugurtha was the idol of the Afric ans, who 
readily overlooked the double fratricide in the Uberator 
. and avenger of their nation. Twenty years aflerwards a 
Numidian corps which was fighting in Italy for the Bomans 

* Or Vmoa, DOW Beja on the Mojtrdbh. 
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had to be sent back in all haste to Africa, when Jugurtha's 
son appeared in the enemy's ranks ; we may infer from this, 
how great was the influence which he himself exercised over 
his people. What prospect was there of a termination of 
the strogele in regions, where the combined peculiarities of , 
the population and of the soil allowed a leader who had 
onoe secured the sympathies of the nation to protract the 
war in endless guerilla conflicts, or even to let it sleep for ai 
time in order to revive it at the right moment with renewed 
rigour? 

When Metellus again took the field in ^fll^ Jugurtha War fioi 
nowhere held his ground against him ; be appeared now at ^^^ ^ ^ 
ine point, now at another far distant ; it seemed as if they ^^' 
would as easily get the better of the lions as of these horse- 
men of the de«ert. A battle was fought, a victory was won : 
but it was difficult to say what had been gained by the vic- 
tory. The king had vanished out of sight in the distance. 
In the interior of the modem beylik of Tunis, close on the 
edge of the sreat desert and separated from the valley of 
the MejerdaTi by an arid and ti^seless steppe of forty-five 
miles in breadth, there were situated amidst oases provided 
uith springs two strong places, Thala to the north Rafter- 
wards Thelepte, near Huscn-el-Oheme), and Capsa (Kafsa) 
further soutn ; Jugurtha had retired to the former town 
with his children, his treasures, and the flower of his troops, 
there to await better times. Metellus ventured to follow 
the king through a desert, in which his troops had to carry 
water along with them in skins ; Thala was reached and fell 
after a f(»rty days' siege ; but the Boman deserters destroyed 
the most valuable part of the booty along with the building in 
which tbej burnt themselves after the capture of the town, 
and — what was of more consequence— kin^ Jugurtha escaped 
with his children and his chest. Numidia was no doubt 
firtuallj in the hands of the Bomans ; but, instead of their 
object being thereby gained, the war seemed only to extend 
over a field wider and wider. In the south the free' 
Gstulian tribes of the desert began at Jugurtha's call a 
national war against the Bomans. In the west Bocchus ^faareta- 
king of Mauretania, whose friendship the Bomans had in f ian ooii». 
eariier times despised, seemed now not indisposed to make t*ii<**^«<^ 
common cause with his son-in-law against them; he noti 
only received him at his court, but, uniting to Jugurtha's 
followers his ovm numberless swarms of horsemen, he 
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marched into tlie region of Cirta, where Metellus was in 

winter-quarters. They began to negotiate : it was dear, 

that in the person of «fugurtha he held in his hands the real 

prize of the struggle for !Eome. But what were his intentions 

— whether to sell his son-in-law dear to the Romans, or to 

take up the national war in concert with that son-in-law — 

neither the Koraans nor Jugurtha nor perhaps even the king 

himself knew; and he was in no hurry to abandon his 

ambiguous position. 

Manus 1 Thereupon Metellus left the province, which he had been 

sommaiMiei ' compelled by decree of the people to give up to his former 

in-diief. lieutenant Manus who was now consul; and the latter 

assumed the supreme command for the next campaign in 

106. M^ He was indebted for it in some degree to a revolution. 
Belying on the services which he had rendered and at the 
same time on oracles which had been communicated to him, 
he had resolved to come forward as a candidate for the 

(consulship. If the aristocracy had supported the constitu- 
tioual, and in other respects quite justifiable, candidature of 
I this able man, who was not at nil inclined to take part with 
the opposition, nothing would have come of the matter but 
, the enrolment of a new family in the consular Fasti. In- 
' stead of this the man of non-noble birth, who aspired to the 
' highest public dignity, waT reviled by the whole governing 
t caste as a daring innovator and revolutionist ; just as the 
I plebeian candidate had been formerly treated by the patri- 
^ cians, but now without any such formal ground as there was 
I then in law. The brave officer was sneered at in sharp 
language by Met.5llus — Marius was told that he might wait 
with his candidature till Metellus' son, a beardless boy, 
could be his colleague — and he was with the worst grace 
suffered to leave almost at the last moment, that he might 
appear in the capital as a candidate for the consulship of 

107. : 1 6iv . There he amply retaliated on his general the wrong 

^ which he had suffered, by criticising before the gaping 
> multitude the conduct of the war and the administration of 
, Metellus in Africa in a manner as unmilitary as it was dis- 
• gracefully unfair ; and he did not even disdain to serve up to 
the darling populace — always whispering about secret conspi- 
racies equally unprecedented and indubitable on the part of 
their noble masters — ^the silly story, that Metellus was de- 
signedly protracting the war in order to remain as long as pos- 
«ible commander-in-chief. To the idlers of the streets tbia 
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was quite clear : numerous persons unfriendly for reasons 
good or bad to the government, and especially the justly 
indignant mercantile order, desired nothing better than such 
an opportunity of annoying the aristocracy in its most 
sensitive point: he was elected to the consulship by an ) 
enormous majority, and not only so, but while, in other caseif • 
by tlie law of Gains Gracchus the duty of determining the 
functions to be assigned to the consuls lay with the senate 
fP. 118), be was exceptionally invested by decree of the 
people with the supreme command in the African war. 

Accordingly he succeeded Metellus in JM^; but his con 106. 
fident promise to do better than his predecessor and to Conflicu 
deliver Jugurtha bound hand and foot with isli speed at J^iJ"^ 
Borne was more easily given than fulfilled. Marius carried 
on a desultory warfare with the Gfetulians; he reduced 
several towns that had not previously been occupied ; he 
undertook an expojjition. to Capsa which surpassed even 
that of Thala in difficulty, took the town by capitulation, 
and in spite of the convention caused all the adult men in 
it to be slain — the only means, no doubt, of preventing the 
renewed revolt of that remote city of the desert ; he attacked 
a mountain-stronghold — situated on the river Molochath, 
which separated the Numidian territory from the Maure- 
tanian — whither Jugurtha had removed his treasure-chest, 
and, just as he was about to desist from the siege in despair 
of success, fortunately gained possession of the impregnable 
fastness through the coup de. main of some daring climbers. 
Had his object merely been to harden the army by bold \ 
raszias and to procure booty for the soldiers, or even to \ 
eclipse Metcllus' march into the desert by an expedition \ 
going still further, this method of warfare might be allowed 
to pass unchallenged ; but the main object to be aimed at, ' 
and which Metellus had steadfastly and perseveringly kept j 
in view — the capture of Jugurtha — was in this way utterly ! 
set aside. The ex[)edition of Marius to Capsa was an ad- ^ 
venture as aimless, as that of Metellus to Thala had been 
judicious; but the expedition to the Molochath, which 
passed along the border of, if not into, the Mauretanian 
territory, was directly repugnant to sound policy. King 
Boochus, in whose power it lay to bring the war to an issue 
favourable for the Ilomans or endlessly to prolong it, now 
concluded with Jugurtha a treatv, in which the latter ce<led 
to him a part of his kingdom and Bocchus promised actively 
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to support his son-in-law against Borne. The Boman armj, 
which was returning Irom the river Molochath, found itself 
one evening surrounded of a sudden by immense masses of 
Mauretanian and Numidian cavalrj ; they were obliged to 
fight just as the divisions stood without forming in a proper 
oraer of battle or following any leading command, and had 
to deem themselves fortunate when their sadly-thinned troops 
were brought into temporary safety for the night on two 
bills not far remote from each other. But the ciSpable neg- 
ligence of the Africans intoxicated with victory ^Tested from 
them its consequences : they allowed themselves to be sur- 
prised in a deep sleep during the morning twilight by the 
Koman troops which had been in some measure reoreuiized 
during the night, and were fortunately dispersed. There- 
upon the Boman army continued its retreat in better order 
and with greater caution; but it was yet again assailed 
simultaneously on all the four sides and was in great danger, 
till the cavalry officer Lucius Cornelius Sulla first dispersed 
the squadrons opposed to him and then, rapidly returning 
from their pursuit, threw himself also on Jugurtha and 
Bocchus at the point where they in person pressed hard on 
the rear of the Koman infantry. Thus this attack also was 
successfully repelled; Marius brought his army back to 
Cirta, and took up his winter quarters there (%0iui^> 
106-105. Strange as it may seem, we can yet understand why 
ilegotia- the Bomans now, aUer king Bocchus had commenced the 
tions with war, began to make most zealous exertions to secure his 
Bocchus. friendship, which they had at first slighted and thereafter had 
at least not specially sought; by doing so they gained 
this advantage, that no formal declaration of war took place 
on the part of Mauretania. King Bocchus was not unwill- 
ing to return to his old ambiguous position : without dis- 
solving his agreement with Jugurtha or dismissing him, he 
enter^ into negotiations with the Boman gen eral respecting 
[the terms of an alliance with Bome. When they were 
! agreed or seemed to be so, the king requested that, for the 
! purpose of concluding the treaty and receiving the royal 
I captive, Marius would send to him t^P^'"" fllijlfc ^^o ^<m 
' known and acceptable to the king partly from his having 
formerly appeared as envoy of the senate at the Maure- 
tanian court, partly from the commendations of the Maure- 
tanian envoys destined for Bome to whom Sulla had 
rendered services on their way. Marius was in an awkward 
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position. His declining the suggestion would probably lead . 
to a breach ; his accepting it would throw his most aristo- 
cratic and bravest officer into the hands of a man more than ^^ 
untrustworthy, who, as every one knew, played a double 
game with the Bomans and with Jugurtha, and who seemed ^ 
almost to have contrived the scheme for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself provisional hostages from both sides in 
the persons of Jugiurtha and Sulla. But the wish to termi- 
nate the war outweighed every other consideration, and 
Sulla agreed to undertake the perilous task which Marius 
suggested to him. He boldlv departed under the guidance 
of Yolux the son of king Bocchus, nor did his resolution 
waver even when his guide led him through the midst of Ju- 
gurtha's camp. He rejected the pusillanimous proposals of 
flight that came from his attendants, and marched, with the 
king's son at his side, iminjured through the enemy« The 
daring officer evinced the same decision in the discussions 
with the sultan, and induced him at length seriously to make 
his choice. 

Jugurtha was sacrificed. Under the pretext that all his Sorrendc? 
requests were to be granted, he was allured by his own •^ «««» 
father-in-law into an ambush, his attendants were killed, *'^!i^*^ 
and he himself was taken prisoner. The great traitor thus ^ 
fell by the treachery of his nearest relatives. Lucius Sulla I 
brought the crafty and restless African in chains along with { 
his children to the Boman headquarters ; and the war which \ 
had lasted for seven years was at an end. The victory was / 
primarily associated with the name of Marius. King Ju- ^ 
gurtha in royal robes and in chains, along with his two sons, 
preceded the triumphal chariot of the victor, when he 
entered Bome on the 1st of January'^HI^: by his orders the lOi. 
son of the desert perished a few days afterwards in the sub- 
terranean city-prison, the old tyUianum at the Capitol — the 
" bath of ice," as the African called it when he crossed the 
threshold in order either to be strangled or to perish from 
cold and hunger there. But it could not be denied, that ) ^ 
Marius had the least important share in the actual sue- | j 
cesses : the conquest of Namidia up to the edge of the | i 
desert was the work of Metellus, the capture of Jugurtha t 4 
was the work of Sulla, and between the two Marius played ^ '. 
a part somewhat compromising tl)e dignity of an ambitious 1 "fr 
upstart. Marius reluctantly tolerated the assumption by ^ " 
his predecessor of the name of conqueror of Numidia ; he 
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flow into a yiolent rage when king Bocchus afterwards 
consecrated a golden sculpture at the Capitol, which re- 
presented the surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla ; and yet in 
the eyes of unprejudiced judges the services of these two 
threw the generalship of Manus very much into the shade 
— ^more especially Sulla's brilliant expedition to the desert, 
which had made his courage, his presence of mind, his 
acuteness, his power over men to be recognized by the 
general himself and by the whole army. In themselves 
these military rivalries would have been of little moment, 
if they had not been mixed up with the conflict of political 
parties, if the opposition had not supplanted the senatorial 
general by Marius, and if the party of the government had 
not, with the deliberate intention of exasperating, praised 
Metellus and still more Sulla as the military celebrities 
and . preferred them to the nominal victor. We shall have 
to return to the fatal consequences of these irritating com- 
parisons when narrating the internal history. 
R<orff«niui- Otherwise, this insurrection of the Nuniidian client-state 
tioaoTKa- passed away without producing any noticeable change 
midk. either in poUtical relations generally or even in those of the 
African province. By a deviation from the policy else* 
where followed at this period Nu^dia, was not converted 
into a Boman province ; evidently because the country 
could not be held Without an army to protect the frontier 
against the barbarians of the desert, and the Bomans were 
I |bv no means disposed to maintain a standing army in Africa. 
.'They contented themselves accordingly with annexing the 
>niost westerly district of Numidia, probably the tract from 
the river Molochath to the harbour of Salds (Bongie) — the 
Plater Mauretania CsBsariensis (province of Al^iers^— to the 
^ kingdom of Bocchus, and with handing over the kingdom of 
1 Numidia thus diminished to the last legitimate grandson of 
I Massinissa still surviving;, Gauda the half-brother of Ju- 
109. gurtha, feeble in body and mind, who had already in 4(S At 
the suggestion of Marius asserted his claims before the 
senate.* At the same time the G^tulian tribes in the 

* Sollasf 8 political ^enrf-painting of the Jugurthine war — the only picture 
that' has preserved its colours fresh in the utterly £uied and bUnched tradi- 
tion of this epoch— -closes with the fiUl of Jaffurtha, fiiithful to its style o; 
€ompositioa, poetical, not historical ; nor docs there elsewhere exist any ooo 
aected aeoount of the treatment of the Mumidian kingdom. That Gai^b 
became Jugurtha's snooeisor, is indicated by Sollust c. 65 and Dio. Fir, 79, 4, 
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interior of Africa were received aa free allies into the 
number of the independent nations that had treaties with 
Borne. 

Of greater importance than this regulation of African Political i 
clientship were the political consequences of the Jugurthine ■°^**« 
war or rather of the Jugurthine insurrection, although 
these have been frequently estimated too highly. Certainly 
all the evils of the government were therein brought to 
light in all their nakedness; it was not merely notorious but,U 
so to speak, judicially established, that among the govern-l| 
ing lords of Borne everything was treated as venal — the treaty 1 1 
of peace and the right of intercession, the rampart of the 
camp and the life of the soldier ; the African had said no 
more than the simple truth, when on his departure from 
Borne he declared that, if he had only gold enough, he would 
undertake to buy the city itself. But the whole external 
and internal government of this period bore the same stamp 
of miserable baseness. In our case the accidental fact, that 
the war in Africa is brought nearer to us by means of better 
accounts than the other contemporary military and political 
events, shifts the true perspective ; contemporaries learned 
by these revelations nothing but what everybody knew long 
before and every intrepid patriot had long been in a posi- 
tion to support by facts. The circumstance, however, that 
they were now furnished with some fresh, still stronger and 
still more irrefutable, proofs of the baseness of the restored 
senatorial government — a baseness only surpassed by its 
incapacity — ^might have been of importance, had there been 
an opposition and a public opinion with which the govern- 
ment would have found it necessary to come to terras. But 



Bekk., and confirmed by an inscription of Carthagena (Orell. 630), which 
calls him king and father of Hiempsal II. That on the east the finontier rela- 
tions sabsisting between Namidia on the one hand and Roman Africa and 
Cjrene on the other remained unchanged, is shown by Ccesar {B. C. ii. 88 B, 
Afr. 43, 77) and by the later provincial constitution. On the other hand the 
nature of Ihe case hnplied, and Sallust(c. 97, 102, 111) indicates, that the 
kingdom of Boochos was considerably enlarged ; with which is undoubtedly 
connected the But, that Manretania, originally restricted to the region of 
Tingis (Morocco), afterwards extended to the region of Cnsarea (province of 
Algiers) and to that of Sitifis (western half of the province of Coostantine). 
As Mauretania was twi ce ai larged by the Romans, nrst in ^Mkafler Jugurw i05. 
tha's surrender, then in ^Hl^afler the breaking up of the Numidian kingdom, 4<;. 
it is probable that the region of Oseaarea was added on the first, and that <^ 
Sitifis on the second augmontation. 
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I this war had in fact revealed the utter nullity of the oppo- 
sition no less than it had divulged the corruption of the 
goyemment. It was not possible to gove ni w orse than the 
117-109. restoration governed in the years 1||HM|I; it was not 
possible to be more defenceless and forlorn than was the 
r senate in W^ : had there been in Borne a real opposition, 
I that is to say, a party which wished and urged a funda- 
^. mental alteration of the constitution, it must necessarily 
have now made at least an attempt to overturn the restored 
senate. No such attempt took place ; the political question 
was converted into a personal one, the generals were 
changed, and one or two useless and unimportant people 
were banished. It was thus settled, that the bo-called popu- 
lar party as such neither could nor would govern ; that only 
\ twQ ^forms of government were at all possible in Rome, a 
\ti/ranni8 or an oligarchy; that, so long as there happened 
to be nobody sufflaently well known, S not sufBciently im- 
portant, to usurp the regency of the state, the worst mis- 
management endangered at the most individual oligarchs, 
but never the oligarchy ; that on the other hand, so soon 
as such a pretends appeared, nothing was easier than to 
shake the rotten curule chairs. In this respect the coming 
forward of Marius was significant, just because it was in itself 
so utterly unwarranted. If the burgesses had stormed the 
senate-house after the defeat of Aibinus, it would have 
been natural, not to say proper ; but after the turn which 
Metellus had given to the Numidian war, nothing more 
could be said of mismanagement, and still less of danger 
I to the commonwealth, at least in that respect: and yet the 
f first ambitious officer who turned up succeeded in doing 
I that with which the older Afiricanus had once threatened the 
• government (ii. 358), and procured for himself one of the 
principal military commands against the distinctly expressed 
will or the governing body. PubJic opinion, unavailing in the 
hands of the so-called popular party, became an irresistible 
weapon in the hands of the future king of Some. . We do 
not mean to say that Marius intended to play the pretender, 
at least at the time when he canvassed the people for the 
supreme command in Africa ; but, whether he did or did not 
understand what he was doing, there was evidently an end 
of the restored aristocratic government when the comitial 
machine began to make generals, or, which was nearly the 
same thing, when every popular officer was in a position t^ 
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nomiDate himself as general in a legal ^ray. Onl^ one I 
new element emerged in these preliminary crises ; this was l 
the introduction of military men and of military power intof 
the political revolution. W hether Marius' "appearance would * 
be the immediate prelude of a new attempt to supersede the 
oligarchy by the iyrannis, or whether it would, as in various 
similar cases, pass away without further consequence as an 
isolated encroachment on the prero^tive of the government, 
could not yet be determined ; but it could well be foreseen 
that, if these rudiments of a second tyrannis should attain I 
any development, it was not a statesman like Graius 
Gracchus, but an officer that would become its head. The 
contemporary reorganization of the military system — ^which 
Marius introduced when, in forming his army destined for 
Africa, he disreg arded the property-qualification hitherto 
r^uired, and allowed" lereri the poorest burgess, if he was 
otne¥8^se serviceable, to enter the legion as a volunteer — j • 
may have been projected by its author on purely military < 
grounds ; but it was none the less on that account a moment- [ 
ous political event, that the army was no longer, as formerly, ^ 
composed of those who had much, no longer even, as in tne ^^ 
most recent times, composed of those who had something, to , 
loscj but became gradually converted into a host of people ' i 
who had nothing but their arms and what the general be- ' I 
'stowed on them. The aristocracy ruled in ^M as absolutely '■ I loi, 
as in MA; But the signs of the impending catastrophe had 134. 
multiplied, and on the political horizon the sword had begun 
to appear by the side of the crown. 
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Rome to 
the north. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PEOPLES OF THE NORTH. 

^Cr IkQ Wa*»«» «l |FfiOM the close of the sixth centurylthe Boman community 
o — - ** Jruled over the three great peninsulas projecting from the 
northern continent into the Mediterranean, at least taken 
as a whole. Eyen there however — ^in the north and west of 
Spain, in the yallejs of the Ligurian Apennines and the Alps, 
and in the mountains of Macedonia and Thrace— tribes 
wholly OP partially free continued to defy the negligent 
Boman government. Moreover the continental communi- 
cation between Spain and Italy as well as between Italy 
and Macedonia was verv superficiaDy provided for, and the 
, countries beyond the ryrenees, the Alps, and the Balkan 
cham — ^the great river-basins of the Bhone, the Bjiine, and the 
^ Danube — in the main lay beyond the political horizon of the 
^ Bomans. We have now to set forth what steps were taken 
on the part of Borne to secure and to round off her empire 
in this direction, and how at the same time the mat masses 
of peoples, who were ever moving to and fro oehind that 
mighty mountain-screen, began to beat at the gates of the 
northern mountains and rudely to remind the QriBco-Boman 
world that it was mistaken in believing itself the sole pos- 
sessor of the earth. 
Tlie country Let US first glance at the region between the western 
between the ^ps and the Pyrenees. The IU>manfa had for long corn- 
Alps and lauded this part of the coast of the Mediterranean through 
yrenees. n^^jj, qHqj^^ ^^^j q{ Massilia, one of the oldest, most faithful, 
knd most powerful of £he allied communities dependent ou 
^Rome. Its maritime stations, Agatha (Agde) and Bhoda 
(Bosas) to the westward, and Tauroentium (Ciotat), Olbia 
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(Hy^res ?), Antipolis (Antibes), and Nicsa (Nice) on the 
east secured the navigation of the coast as well as the land- 
route from the Pyrenees to the Alps ; and its mercantile 
and political connections reached far into the interior. An Couflict* 
expedition into the Alps aboYe Nice and Antibes, directed ?^?^ ^* 
against the Ligurian Oiybii and Decietes, was undertaken ^^S^^'^'^N 
bv the Bomans in ^$^ partly at the request of the Mas- 154. 
siliots, partly in their own interest ; and after hot conflicts, 
some ot which were attended with much loss, this district 
of the mountains was compelled to furnish thenceforth 
standing hostages to the Massiliots and to pay them a yearly 
tribute. It is not improbable that about this same period 
the cultivation of the vine and olive, which flourished in 
this quarter after the model set by the Massiliots, was in 
the interest of the Italian landholders and merchants 
simultaneously prohibited throughout the territory beyond 
the Alps dependent on Massilia.* A similar character of and the 
financial speculation marks tho war, which was wa^d by Sehwi. 
the Bomans under the consul Appius Claudius in ^Bt' 143. 
against the Salassi respecting the gold mines and gold wash-^?*>****> J**/^ 
ings of Yictumulfld (in the district of.Yercelli and Bard and>rLK> 6^ >vtwu. 
in the whole vaDey of the Dorea Baltea). The great extent of (JU^ . ' 
these washings, which deprived the inhabitants of the country ^^^ * 
lying lower down of water for their fields, first gave rise to 
an attempt at mediation and then to the armed intervention 
of the Bomans. The war, although the Bomans be^n it 
like all the other wars of this period with a defeat, led at 
last to the subjugation of the Salassi and the cession of the ^ 

gold district to the Boman treasury. Some forty years ^.^J^Lv *^u^^*^ 
afterwards ffM) the colony of Eporedia (Ivrea) was msti- 10O 
tuted on the territory thus gaineflTchiefly perhaps with a 
view to command the western, as Aquileia commanded the 
eastern, passage of the Alps. 

These Transalpine wars first assumed a more serious cha-jp«Dsalpinf 
racter, when Marcus Fulvius Placcus, the faithful ally ofg^»®*" ^^ 
Gains Ghracchus, took the chief command in this quarter as^^*' 

* If Cicero haa not allowed himself to fall into an anacbronism. when he 
makes Afiicanus say this as early as li§ {de Sep, iii. 9), the view indicatted ^29. 
in the text remains perhaps the only possible one. This enactment did not 
refer to Northern Itedy and Ligoria, as the cultiTation of the vine by the 
Oenuates in 01!^ (ii. 376, note) proves ; and as little to the immediate terri- ^l^* 
tory of Masstna (Just, xliii. 4; Poseidon. iV. 25, Miill.; Strabo, iv. 179). 
The hu-ge export of wine and oil from Italy to the region of the Rhone in th« 
seventh century U.C. is well known. 
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125. Iconsul in V9. He was the first to enter on the career of 
^^nsalpine conquest. Among the many subdivisions of 
the Celtic nation at this period, the canton of the Bituriges 
^ had lost its real hegemony and retained merely an hono- 
» '^tf^.^AMrV-r ^ ^rary presidency; and the actually leading canton in the 
^ ^ -tiiwiwi^ptAA-egion from the Pyrenees to the Bhine and from the Medi- 
^ The Iterranean to the Western Ocean was that of the Af^jggn^ ;• 

Arrenii. ^80 that the statement seems not quite an exaggeranonTthat 
^ it could bring into the field as many as 180,000 men. With 

£ ^ ^ ^LcT^^ them the ^^^21^^ (about Autun) carried on an unequal 
() rivalry for ffle^dgemony ; while in north-eastern Graul the 

kin^ of the Suessiones (about Soissons) united under 
theur protectorate the leaguo of the Belgic tribes extendinsf 
over to Britain. G-reek travellers of that ^riod had much 
to tell of the magnificent state of Luerius, king of the 
Arvernians — ^how, surrounded by his brilliant train of clans- 
men, his huntsmen with their pack of hounds in leash and 
his liand of wandering minstrels, he travelled in a silver- 
mounted chariot through the towns of his kingdom, scatter- 
ing the gold with a niU hand among the multitude, and 
gladdening above all the heart of the minstrel with the 

flittering shower. The descriptions of the open table which 
e kept in an enclosure of 1500 double paces square, and 
to wmch every one who came in the way was invited, 
vividly remind us of the marriage-table of Camacho. In 
iact, the numerous Arvernian gold coins of this period still 
extant show that the canton of the Arvernians had attained 
to extraordinary wealth and a comparatively high standard 
of civilization. 
War with The attack of Flaccus, however, was in the first instance 
the Alio- directed not against the Arvemi, but against the smaller 
brogesand tribes in the district between the Alps and the Bhone, 
Arverm. ^hep^ the original Ligurian inhabitants had become mixed 
with subsequent arrivals of Celtic bands, and there had 
arisen a Celto-Ligurian population r esemb ling in this re- 
125. 124. spect the Celtiberians. He fought (fldOyaii^) with success 
against the Salyes or Salluvii in the region of Aix and in the 
valley of the Durance, and against their northern neighbours 
the Vocontii (in the departments of Vaucluse and Drome) ; 
123. 122. and so did his successor Gains Sextius Calvinus (^St^^iiil 
against the Allobroges, a powerful Celtic clan in the rich 

* In Auvergne. Th?ir capital. Nemctum or Nemostus, lay not fiir froto 
Clermont. 
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Tidley of the Isere, which had come at the request of the 
fugitiye king of the Saljes, Tutomotulus, to help him to 
reconquer his laiAi, but was defeated in the district of Aix. 
When the Allobroges nevertheless refused to surrender the 
king of the Saljes, GnsDus Domitius Ahenobarbus, the suc- 
cessor of Calvinus, penetrated into their own territory 
-(QSBI). Up to this period the leading Celtic tribe had been 
spectators of the encroachments of their Italian neighbours ; 
the Arvemian king Betuitus, son of the Luerius already 
mentioned, seemed not much inclined to enter on a danger- 
ous war for the sake of the loose relation of dependence in 
which the eastern cantons might stand to him. But when 
the Bomans showed signs of attacking the Allobro^s in 
their own territory, he oflfered his mediation, the rejection 
of which was followed by his taking the field with all his 
forces to help the Allobroges ; whereas the Hiedui embraced 
the side of the Romans. On receiving accounts of thi ' 
rising of the Arvemi, the Bomans sent the consul of ^^I9i 
Quintus Eabius Maximus, to meet in concert with Aheno- 
barbus the impending attack. On the southern border of 
the canton of the Allobroges at the confluence of the Isere 
with the Bhone, on the 8th of Au£;ust iSf^he battle was 121 
fought which decided the mastery of southern Gtiul. King 
Betuitus, when he saw the innumerable hosts of his depend- 
ent clans march over to him on the bridge of boats con- 
structed over the Bhone and the Bomans who had not a third 
of their numbers form in array against them, is said to have 
exclaimed that there were not enough of the latter to satisfy 
the dogs of the Celtic army. Nevertheless Maximus, a 
grandson of the victor of Pydna, achieved a decisive victory ; 
the bridge of boats broke down under the mass of the fugi- 
tives ; the greater part of the Arvemian army was destroy^. 
The Allobroges, to whom the king of the Arvemi declared 
himself unable to render further assistance, and whom he 
advised to make their peace with Maximus, submitted to 
the consul ; whereupon the latter, thenceforth called Allo- 
brogicuB, returned to Italy and left to Ahenobarbus the no 
longer distant termination of the Arvemian war. Aheno- 
barbus, personally exasperated at king Betuitus because 
he had induced the Allobroges to surrender to Maximus 
and not to him, possessed himself treacherously of the 
person of the king and sent him to Bome, where the senate, 
although disapproving the breach of fidelity, not only kept 
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the man who bad been betrayed, but gave orders tliat his 
Bon, Congonnetiacus, should likewise be sent to Borne. 
This seems to have been the reason why the Arvemian war, 
already almost at an end, once more broke out, and a 
second appeal to arms took place at Yindalium (above 
Avignon) at the confluence of tne Sorgue with the Bhone. 
The result was not different from that of the first : on this 
occasion it was chiefly the African elephants that scattered 
the Celtic army. Thereupon the Arvemi submitted to peace, 
and tranquilliiy was restored in the land of the Celts.^ 
Prorince of The result of these military operations was the institution 
Narbo. of a new giyman jproyince between the maritime Alps and 
the Pyrenees. AH tUe tribes between the Alps and the 
Bhone became dependent on the Eomans and, so far as they 
did not pay tribute to Massilia, probably became now tribu- 
taries of Kome. In the country between the Ehone and 
the Pyrenees the Arverni retained freedom and were not 
bound to pay tribute to the Bomans ; but they had to cede 
to Borne the most southerly portion of their direct or indi* 
rect territory — ^the district to the south of the Cevennes as 
far as the Mediterranean, and the upper course of the 
Gkuronne as far as Tolosa (Toulouse). As the primary 
object of these occupations was the establishment of a land 
communication between Italy and Spain, arrangements were 
made immediately thereafter for the construction of the road 
along the coast For this purpose a belt of coast from the 
Alps to the Bhone, from 1 to If of a mile in breadth, was 
handed over to the Massiliots, who already had a series <^ 
maritime stations along this coast, with the obligation of 
keeping^ the road in proper condition ; while from the Bhone 
to toe Pyrenees the Komans themselves laid out a military 
highway, which obtained from its originator Ahenobarbus 
the name o f Via Domiti a. 
Roman set- As usual, the formation of new fortresses was combined 
tlemenu in with the construction of roads. In the eastern portion 
the region of 

the Rhone. * The battle at Vindaliam is placed by the epitoroator of Liyy and by 
Oroeius before that on the Isara; but the revene order is supported by Flonis 
and Strabo (iv. 191), and is confirmed partly by the circnmstaiioe that 
Maximus, according to the Epitome of Liry and Pliny ff, N,, Til. 50, fought 
it when consul, paAly and especially by the Capitoline Fasti, according to 
which Maximus not only triumphed before Ahenobarbus, but the former 
triumphed orer the AUobroges and the king of the Anrerni, the latter only 
over the Arvemi. It is clear that the battle with the AUobroges and Anremi 
must hare taken place earlier than that with the AiTemi alone. 
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the Bomans chose the spot where Gaius Sextius defeated 

the Celts, and where the pleasantness and fertility of the 

region as well as the numerous hot and cold springs invited 

them to settlement; a Boman township sprang up there ^ . ^. ' | « 

—the " baths of Sextius," A cjua Sex t y ^ /Aix\ To the west H f^ VK A4A4**> 

of the Ehone the Bomans settled in l^^arpo, an ancient f 

Celtic town on the navigable river Atax (Aude) at a small ^ 

distance from the sea, which is already mentioned by Heca- 

tffius, and which even before its occupation by the Bomans 

was the rival of Massilia as a place of stirring commerce, 

and as sharing the trade in BritisQ tin. Aqufe did not obtain"^' 

civic riffhts, but remained a standing camp ;* whereas Narbo,! 

although in like manner foundfid mainly as a sentinel out-y ^o C 1 1^ 

post against the Celts, became, as '* Mars' town/' a Bomau| 

b prgesS'Colony and the usual seat of the governor of Ihe I 

niewairansalpine Celtic province or, as it was more frequently I 

called, the province of Narbo. I 

The Gracchan party, which suggested these extensions oteheadraBOi 
territory beyond the Alps, evidently wished to open up^ the Ro- 
thcre a new and immeasurable field for their plans of coloni-fc||^ 
sation, — a field which offered the same advantages as Sicil^l^^ policy^ 
and Africa, and could be more easily wrested from the of the n^ 
natives than the Sicilian and Libyan estates from the itorotion. 
Italian capitalists. The fall of Gtiius Gracchus, no doubt, 
gave occasion here also to restrictions on the acquisition of 
territory and still more on the founding of cities ; but, if the 
design was not carried out in its full extent, it was at any 
rate not wholly frustrated. The territory acquired and, 
still more, the foundation of Narbo — a settlement on which 
the senate vainly endeavoured to inflict the fate of that at 
Carthage — ^remained standing as parts of an unfinished 
structure, exhorting the future successor of Gracchus to 
continue the building. It is evident that the Boman mer- 1 
cantile class, which was able to compete with Massilia in i 
the Gullo-Britannic traffic at Narbo alone, protected that ^ 
settlement from the assaults of the Optimates. « 

A problem similar to that in the north-west had to be iilyria. ^ 
dealt with in the north-east of Italy; it was in like 

* AqiUB WM not a colooy, its Livj says (Ep, 61), but a catMhm (Strabo» 
W. 180 ; Velleias, i. 15 ; Madvig, Upu9C I 303). The same holds true of 
Italica (P. 4), and of many other placea— VindonisM, for instance, never wai 
m law anything else than a Celtic village, but was withal a foitified Roman 
camp and a pk^ of very considerable importance. 
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manner not wholly neglected, but was solved atill more 
imperfectlythan the former. With the foimdation of 
183. Aquileia ^iK) the Istrian peninsula came into possession 
of the Bomans (ii. 196) : in part of Epirus and the former 
territory of the lords of Scodra they had already ruled for 
Dalmatians, some considerable time previously. But nowhere did their 
dominion reach into the mterior ; and even on the coast they 
exercised scarcely a nominal sway over the inhospitable dis- 
trict between Istria and Epirus, which, with its wild series 
of mountain-caldrons broken neither by river-valleys nor 
by coast-plains and arranged like scales one above another, 
and with its chain of rocky islands stretching along the 
coast, separates rather than connects Italy and Oreece. 
Around the town of Delmium clustered the confederacy of 
the Delmatians or Dalmatians, whose manners were rough 
as their mountains. While the neighbouring peoples had 
\ already attained a high degree of culture, the Dalmatians 
j were as yet unacquainted with money, and divided their land, 
j without recognizing any special right of property in it, 
■ afresh every eight years among the members of the com- 
jmunity. Brigandage and piracy were the only native 
^trades. These trib^ had in earlier times been in loose 
relations of dependence on the rulers of Scodra^ and had 
been in consequence chastised by the Boman expeditions 
against queen Teuta (ii. 74) and Demetrius of Pharos 
(li. 76) ; out on the accession of king Gtenthius they had 
revolted, and had thus escaped the fate which involved 
southern Illyria in the fall of the Macedonian empire and 
rendered it permanently dependent on Bome (li. 802). 
The Bomans were glad to leave the fur from attractive 
region to itself. But the complaints of the Boman lUyrians, 
piffticiilarly of the Daorsi, who dwelt on the Narenta to the 
south of the Dalmatians, and of the inhabitants of the 
island of Issa (Lissa), whose continental stations Tragyrium 
(Trau) and Epetium (near Spalato) suffered severely from 
the natives, compelled the Boman government to despatch 
an embassy to tne latter, and, on receiving the reply that 
the Dalmatians had neither troubled themselves hitherto 
about the Bomans nor would do so in future, to send thither 
156. an army in iW under the consul Gains Mardus Figulua. 
Their rob- He penetrated into Dalmatia, but was again driven back 
lugatioQ. into the Boman territory. It was not till his successor 
Publius Scipio Nasica took the large and strong town of 
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Ddmium in H^ that the confederacy conformed and pro- 156. 
fessed itself subject to the Bomans. But the poor and but 
superficiallj subdued country was not sufiBciently important 
to be erected into a distinct province: the Romans con- 
tented themselves, as thej had already done in the case of 
the more important possessions in Epirtis, with having it 
administered from Italy along with Cisalpine Ghiul; an 
arrangement which was, at least as a rule, retained even 
when the province of Macedonia had been erected in-#i8 146. 
and its north-western frontier had been fixed to the north- 
ward of Scodra.* 

But this very conversion of Macedonia into a province The Romani 
directly dependent on Borne gave to the relations of Bome jf ¥***\ 
with the peoples on the north-east greater importance, by xhnice!!**^ 
imposing on the Bomans the obligation of defending the 
everywhere exposed frontier on the north and east against 
the adjacent barbarian tribes ; and in a similar way not long 
afterwards (Mft) the acquisition by Bome of the Thracian 133. 
Chersonese (peninsula of Gallipoli) previously belonging to 
ije kingdom of the Attalids devolved on the Bomans the 
obligation hitherto resting on the kings of Pergamus to 
protect Lysimachia against the Thracians. From the double ^ 
oasis furnished by the valley of the Po and the province of 
Macedonia, the Komans could now advance m earnest 
towards the region of the headwaters of the Bhine and 
towards the Danube, and possess themselves of the northern 
mountains at least so far as was requisite for the security 
of the south. 

In these regions the most powerful nation at that time The trOwe 
was the great Celtic people , which according to the *t the 
native tradition (i. 887) had issued from its settlements on JJJJ'^JJiBe 
the western ocean and poured itself about the same time ^ i^i^Qg 
into the valley of the Po on the south of the main chain of the Duiubt 
the Alps and into the regions on the Upper Bhine and on 
the Danube to the north of that chain. Among their 
various tribes, both banks of the Upper Bhine were occu- 
pied by the powerful and rich Helvetii, who nowhere came intoi JjelTetii. 
immediate contact with the Bomans and so lived in peace 
<md in treaty with them : at this time they seem to have 
stretched from the lake of Geneva to the river Main, and to 

* P. 42. The Piruste in the valleyv of the Drin belonged to the prorince 
of Macedonia, but made fArays into the neighbouring llljrricnm (Caesar. 
B. 0. T. a 
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have occupied the modern Switzerland, Suabia, and Fran- 
Boli, conia. Adjacent to them dwelt the Boii, whose settlements 

'^"^ were probably in the modem Bavaria and Bohemia.* To 
the south-east of these we meet with another Celtic stock, 
which made its appearance in Stjria and Carinthia under 
Taurwci. the name of the Taurisci and afterwards of the Norid, 
Cami. in Eriuli, Carniola, and Istria under that of the Cami. 
Their city Noreia (not far from St. Veit to the north of Kla- 
genfurt) was flourishing and widely known from the iron 
mines that were even at that time zealously wrought in 
those regions; stUl more were the Italians at this very 
period allured thither by the rich seams of gold brought to 
tight there, till the natives excluded them and took this 
California of that day into their own hands. These Celtic 
hordes streaming along on both sides of the Alps had after 
their fashion occupied chiefly the flat and hill country ; the 
Alpiue re^on proper and likewise the district along the 
Adige and the lower Po were not occupied by them, and 
remained in the hands of the earlier indigenous population. 
Nothing certain has as yet been ascertained as to the 
nationality of the latter ; but they appear under the name 
of the Bffiti in the mountains of East Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, and under that of the Euganei and Yeneti about 
Padua and Venice ; so that at this Last point the two great 
Celtic streams almost touched each other, and only a narrow 
belt of native population separated the Celtic Cenomani 

• " The Helvetii dwelt,'' Tacitus says {Germ, 28), «« between the Hereynian 
Forest (i, e,, here probably the Hauhe Alp), the Rhine, and 'the Main; the 
Boii farther on." Fosidoniiu also {ap, Strab. Tii. 293) states that the Boii, at 
the time when they repulsed the Cimbri, inhabited the Hercynian Forest, t.tf., 
the mountains from the Rauhe Alp to the Bohmerwald. The circumstance 
that Casar ti-ansplants them *' beyond the Rhine ** {B. 0, i. 5^ is by no means 
inconsistent with this, for, as he there speaks from the Helvetian point of 
riew, he may very well mean the country to the north-east of the lake of 
Constance; which quite accords with the fact^ that Strabo (tU. 292) describes 
the fonner Boian country as bordering on the lake of Coustance, excqit that he 
is not quite accurate in naming along with them the Vindelid as dwelling by 
the lake of Constance, for the latter only established themselyes there after 
the Boii had evacuated these districts. From these settlements the Boii were 
dispossessed by the Marcomanni and other Germanic tribes eten before the time 

100. of Poddonius, consequently before 650 ; detached portions of them in Cscsar^s 
time roamed about in Carinthia {B, 0. i. 5), and came thence to the Helvetii 
and into western Gaul ; another swarm found new settlements on the Flaiten- 

SD. see, where it was annihilated about 700 by the Gets ; but the district — the 
'* Boian desert," as it was called — preserved the name of this the most h»* 
raased of ail the Celtic peoples (comp. ii. 197, note). 
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about Brescia from the Celtic CamiaiiB in FriulL The 
Euganei and Yeneti had long been peaceful subjects of the 
Romans ; whereas the peoples of the Alps proper were not ^ 
only still free, but made regular forays down from their | 
mountains into the plain between the Alps and the Po, \ 
where thej were not content with levying contributions, 
but conducted themselves with fearful cruelty in the places 
which they captured, not unfrequently slaughtering the 
whole male population down to the infant in the cradle — ^the 
practical answer, it may be presumed, to the Boman razzias 
in the Alpine valleys. How dangerous these Baatian inroads | 
were, appears from the fact that one of them about ^fP^ de-l 
stroyed the considerable township of Comum. I 94, 

It these Celtic and non-Celtic tribes having their settle- iiijrian 
ments upon and beyond the Alpine chain were already peoples, 
variously intermingled, there was, as may easily be con- 
ceived, a still more comprehensive intermixture of peoples 
in the countries on the Lower Danube, where there were 
no high mountain ranfi;es, as in the more western reeions, 
to serve as natural walls of partition. The original Il^rian 
population, of which the modem Albanians seem to be the 
last pure survivors, was throughout, at least in the inte- 
rior, largely mixed with Celtic elements, and the Celtic 
armour and Celtic method of warfare were probably every- 
where introduced in that quarter. Next to the Taurisci 
came the Japydes, who had their settlements on the Jidian Japydes. 
Alps in the modern Croatia as far down as Fiume and 
Zeng, — a tribe originally perhaps Illynan, but largely 
mix^ with Celts. Bordering with these along the coast 
were the already-mentioned Dalmatians, into whose rugged 
mountains the Celts do not seem to have penetrated; 
whereas in the interior the Celtic Scordisci, to whom the Scorducu 
tribe of the Triballi which was formerly especially powerful 
there had succumbed, and who had played a principal part 
in the Celtic expeditions to Delphi, were about this time 
the leading nation along the liower Save as far as the 
Morava in the modem Bosnia and Servia. They roamed 
far and wide towards MoBsia, Thrace, and Maceaonia, and 
fearful tales were told of their savage valour and cmel cus- 
toms. Their chief stronghold was the strong Segestica or 
Siscia at the point where the Kulpa falls into the Save. The 
peoples of the modem Hungary, WaUachia, and Buk;aria 
stUl renudned for the present beyond the horizon of the 
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Romans; the latter came into contact with the Thracians 
alone on the eastern frontier of Macedonia at the Bhodope 
mountains. 
Conflicts oi|' It would have heen no easy task for a government more 
the frontien energetic than was the Soman gpvemment of that day to 
establish an organized and adequate defence of the frontier 
against these wide domains of oarbarism ; what was done 
for this important object under the auspices of the govern- 
ment of tne restoration, did not come up to even the most 
moderate requirements. There seems to have been no want 
in the Alps of expeditions against the inhabitants of the Alps : in 636 
iiS- there was a triumph over the St<Bni, who were probably 
95. settled in the mountains above Verona ; in 659 the consid 
Lucius Crassus caused the Alpine valleys far and wide to 
be ransacked and the inhabitants to be put to death, and 
yet he did not succeed in killing enough of them to 
enable him to celebrate a village triumph and to couple 
the laurels of the victor with his oratorical fame. But as 
the Bomans remained satisfied with razzias of this sort 
which merely exasperated the natives without rendering 
them harmless, and, apparently, withdrew the troops again 
after every such inroad, the state of matters in the region 
beyond the Po remained substantially the same as before, 
m Thrace. On the Thracian frontier they appear to have given them- 
selves little concern about their neighbours; except that 
103. there is mention made in 651 of conflicts with the Thracians, 
97. and in 657 of others with the Msadi in the border mountains 
between Macedonia and Thrace. 
uiniTria. I More serious conflicts took place hi the Illyrian land, 
I where complaints were constantly made as to the turbulent 
I Dalmatians bv their neighbours and those who navigated the 
i Adriatic ; and along the wholly exposed northern m>ntier of 
\ Macedonia, which, according to the significant expression of 
' a Boman, extended as far as the Boman swords and speara 
reached, the conflicts with the barbarians never ceased. In 
135. M(^ an expedition was undertaken against the Ardysi or 
YardfiBi and the Plersei or Paralii, a Dalmatian tribe on the 
coast to the north of the mouth of the ]Narenta, which was 
incessantly perpetrating outrages on the sea and on the op- 
posite coast : by order of the Bomans they removed from the 
coast and settled in the interior of the modern Herzegovina, 
where they began to cultivate the soil, but, unused to their new 
oalling, pined away in that inclement region. At the same 
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time an attack was directed from Macedonia against the 
Scordisci, who had, it maj be presumed, made common cause 
with the assailed inhabitants of the coast. Soon afterwards 
(625) the consul Tuditanus in connection with the able I2d 
Decimus Brutus, the conqueror of the Spanish GallsBci, 
humbled the Japjdes, and, after sustaining a defeat at 
the outset, at length carried the Soman arms into the heart 
of Dalmatia as far as the river Kerka, 115 miles distant from 
Aquileia; the Japydes thenceforth appear as a nation at 
peace and on friendly terms with Bome. But ten years 
later (635) the Dalmatians rose afresh, once more in concert no. 
with the Scordisci. While the consul Lucius Cotta fought 
against the latter and in doing so advanced apparently as 
far as Segestica, his colleacfue Lucius Metellus afterwards 
named Dalmaticus, the elder brother of the conqueror of 
Numidia, marched against the Dalmatians, conquered them 
and passed the winter in Salona (Spalato), which town hence- 
forth appears as the chief stronghold of the Bomans in that 
region. It is not imnrobable that the construction of the 
Via Gabinia, which lea from Salona in an easterly direction 
to Andetrium (Clissa) and thence farther into the interior, 
falls within this period. 

The expedition of the consul of^g|#; Marcus JEmtliusThe [112^ 
Scaurus, M;ainst the Taurisci* presented more the character Romans 
of a war of conquest. He was the first of the Romans to cross ^^^ ^* 
the chain of the eastern Alps at their lowest elevation be- ^ipj,™ 
tween Trieste and Laybach, and contracted hospitable rela- 
tions with the Taurisci; which secured a not unimportant 
commercial intercourse without involving the Bomans, as a 
formal subjugation would have involved them, in the com- 
motions of the peoples to the north of the Alps. The at- 
tacks about the same time directed from Macedonia towards 
the Danube yielded at first a very unfavourable result : the 
consul of 640, Gains Porcius Cato, was surprised in the lU. 
Servian mountains by the Scordisci, and his army completely 
destroyed, while he himself, with a few attendants, disgrace- 
fully fled. With difficulty the pr©tor Marcus Didius pro- 
tected the Boman frontier. His successors fought with and reach 
better fortune, Gains Metellus Caprarius (641, 642), Marcus theDanuU 
Livius Drusus (642, 643), the first Boman general who \\^\\l' 

* They are called in the Triumphal F'asti QalU Kami; and iu Victor Zh 
g^am Tamiaci (for such should be the reading instead of the received Ligurtu 
§t Caurisci), 

VOL. m, N 
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110. reached the Danube, and Marcus Minucius (644), who car- 
ried hid arms along the Morava* and so thoroughly defeated 
the Scordisci, that they thenceforth sank into insignificance, 
and in their room another tribe, the Dardani (in Servia), 
began to play the leading part in the region between the 
northern frontier of Macedonia and the Danube, 
rhfij^tri,! But these victories had an effect which the victors did not 
— ■ « pnticipate. For a considerable period an ** unsettled people " 
liad been wandering along the northern verge of the country 
Occupied by the Celts on both sides of the Danube. They 
Icalled themselves the Cimbri, that is, the Chempho, the 
champions or, as their enemies translated it, the robbers ; a 
designation, however, which to all appearance had become 
the name of the people even before their migration. They 
came from the north, and the first Celtic people with whom 
they came in contact were, so fiEir as is known, the Boii, pro- 
bably in Bohemia. More exact details as to the cause and 
the direction of their migration have not been recorded 
bj contemporaries,! and cannot be supplied by conjecture, 
since the state of things in those times to the north of Bo- 
hemia and the Main and to the east of the Lower Ehine lies 
wholly beyond our knowledge. But the hypothesis that 
the Cimbri as well as the similar horde of the Teutones 
which afterwards joined them belonged in the main not to 
the Celtic nation, to which the Bomans at first assigned 
them, but to the Germanic, is supported by the most defi- 
nite facts : viz., by the existence of two small Ibribes of the 
same name — ^remnants left behind to all appearance in 
their primitive seats — ^the Cimbri in the modern Denmark, 
the Teutones in the north-east of Germany in the neighbour- 
hood of the Baltic, where Pytheas, a contemporary of Alex* 
ander the Great, makes mention of them thus early in 
connection with the amber trade ; by the insertion of the 
Cimbri and Teutones in the list of the Germanic peoples 
among the Ingievones alongside of the Chauci ; by the judg- 
ment of Cesar, who first made the Bomans acquainted 

* As, according to Yelleius and Eutropius, the tribe oonqaered hj Mioncins 
was the ScoiTlisci, it can only be through an error on the part of Florus that 
he mentions the Hebrus (the Maritza) instead of the Margus (Morava). 

f The account that large tracts on the coasts of the North Sea had been 
torn away by inundations, and that this had occasioned the migration of the 
Cimbri in a body (Strabo, vii. 293) does not indeed appear to us fiU>Qloas, as it 
teemed to the Greek inquirers ; but whether it was based on tradition or oo 
eoujecture, cannot be decided. 
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with the distinction between the Germans and the Celts, 
and who includes the Cimbri, many of whom he must him- 
self have seen, among the Germans ; and lastly, by the very 
names of the peoples and the statements as to their physical 
appearance and nabits in other respects, which, wnile ap- 
plying to the men of the north generally, are especially 
applicable to the Germans. On the other hand it is con- 
ceivable enough that such a horde, after having wandered 
perhaps for many years and having doubtless welcomed every 
brother-in-arms who joined it in its movements near to or 
within the land of the Celts, would include a certain amount 
of Celtic elements; so that it is not surprisin? that men 
of Celtic name should be at the head of the Cimbri, or that 
the Romans should employ spies speaking the Celtic tongue 
to gain information amon^ them. It was a marvellous 
movement, the like of which the Romans had never seen ; 
not a predatory expedition of mounted warriors, nor a ** wr 
sacrum " of young men emigrating to a foreign land, but a 
migratory people that had set out with their women and 
children, with their goods and chattels, to seek a new home. 
The wag^n, which had everywhere among the still not 
fully setfled peoples of the north a different importance 
from what it had among the Hellenes and the Italians, and 
which universally accompanied the Celts also in their en- 
campments, was among the Cimbrians as it were their house, 
where, beneath the leather covering stretched over it, a place 
was found for the wife and children and even for the house- 
dofi; as well as for the furniture. The men of the south be- ^ 
held with astonishment those tall lank figures with the fair 
locks and bright-blue ejes, the hardy and stately women . 
who were little inferior in size and strength to the men, and 
the children with old men's hair, as the amazed ItaJians 
called the flaxen-haired youths of the north. Their system * 
of warfare was substantially that of the Celts of this period, f 
who no longer fought, as the Italian Celts had formerly done, / 
bareheaded and with merely sword and dagger, but with^: 
copper helmets often richly adorned and with a peculiar 
missile weapon, the materis ; the large iword was retained j 
and the long narrow shield, along with which they probably | 
wore also a coat of mail. They were not destitute oft 
cavalry; but the Romans were superior to them in that 
arm. Their order of battle was as formerly a crude phalanx 
professedly drawn up with just as many ranks in depth as in 
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breadth, the first rank of which in dangerous combats not 
unfrequentlj tied together their metallic girdles with cords. 
i Their manners were rude. Flesh was frequently devoured 
I raw. The bravest and, if possible, the tallest man was king 
I of the host. Not unfrequently, after the manner of che 
Celts and of barbarians generallv, the time and place of the 
combat were previously arranged with the enemy, and some- 
times also, before the battle began, an individual opponent 
was challenged to single combat. The conflict was usnered in 
by their insulting the enemy with unseemly gestures, and by 
a horrible noise — ^the men rabing their battle-shout, and the 
women and children increasing the din by drumming on the 
leathern covers of the waggons. The Cimbrian fought 
bravely — death on the bed of honour was deemed by him 
the only death worthv of a free man — ^but after the victory he 
indemnified himself Dy the most savage brutality, and some- 
times promised beforehand to present to the gods of battle 
whatever victory should place m the power of the victor. 
The efiects of the enemy were broken in pieces, the horses 
were killed, the prisoners were hanged or preserved only to 
be sacrificed to the gods. It was the priestesses — ^grey-headed 
women in white liuen dresses and unshod — who, like Iphi- 
ffenia in Scythia, offered these sacrifices, and prophesied the 
future from the streaming blood of the victim wnether cap- 
tive of war or criminal. How much in these customs was tlie 
universal usage of the northern barbarians, how much was 
borrowed from the Celts, and how much was peculiar to the 
Germans, cannot be ascertained ; only, the practice of having 
the army accompanied and directed not by priests, but by 
priestesses, may oe pronounced as an undoubtedly (Germanic 
custom. Thus marcned the Cimbri iuto the unknown land — 
an immense multitude of various origin which had congre- 
gated round a nucleus of Germanic emigrants from the Bal- 
tic — ^not without resemblance to the great bodies of emigrants, 
that in our own times cross the ocean similarly burdened and 
similarly mingled, and with aims not much less vague ; car- 
rying their lumbering waggon-castle, with the dexterity 
which a long migratory life imparts, over streams and moun- 
tains; dangerous to more civilized nations like the wave 
and the hurricane, and like these capricious and unaccount- 
able, now rapidly advancing, now suddenly pausing, turning 
aside, or receding. They came and struck like lightning ; 
like lightning they vanished ; and unhappily, in the dull 
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age in which they appeared, there was no observer who 
deemed it worth while accurately to describe the marvellous 
meteor. When men afterwards began to trace the chain, 
of which this emigration, the first Germanic movement which 
touched the orbit of ancient civilization, was a link, the 
direct and living knowledge of it had long passed away. 

This homeless people of the Cimbri, which hitherto hadt^imbrian 
been prevented firom advancing to the south by the Celts on aorementi 
the Danube, more especially bv the Boii, broke through ^^J^' 
that barrier in consequence of the attacks directed by the ^ * 
Bomans a|;ainst the Danubian Celts; either because the 
latter invoked the aid of their Cimbrian antagonists against 
the advancing legions, or because the Boman attack pre- 
vented them from protecting as hitherto their northern iron- : 
tiers. Advancing through the territory of the Scordisci Defeat of 
into the Tauriscan country, they approached in 4it^ the Carbo. 
passes of the C gnian Alps, to protect which the consuL i/^JjU^iio 
took up a position on the heights not^* %' 



unsDus Papirius Carbo took up a position on the heights not^* *h » 
far from Aquileia. Here, seventy years before, Celtic tribes 
had attempted to settle on the south of the Alps, but at the" 
bidding of the Romans had evacuated without resistance the 
ground which they had already occupied (ii. 196) ; even now I 
the dread of the Transalpine peoples at the Soman name! 
showed itself powerfully. The Cimbri did not attack ; in*l 
deed, when Carbo ordered them to evacuate the territoryi 
of the Taurisci who were in relations of hospitality with/ 
Some — an order which the treaty with the latter by no means I 
bound him to make — ^they complied and followed the guides| 
whom Carbo had assigned to them to escort them over the 
irontier. But these guides were in fact instructed to lure 
the Cimbri into an ambush, where the consul awaited them. 
Accordingly an engagement took place not far from Noreia 
in the modem Carintnia, in which the betrayed gained the 
victory over the betrayer and inflicted on him considerable 
loss ; a storm, which separated the combatants, alone pre- 
vented the complete annihilation of the Boman army. 
The Cimbri might have immediately directed their attack 
towards Italy ; they preferred to turn to the westward. 
By treaty with the Helvetii and the Sequani rather than by 
force of arms they made their way to the lefb bank of the 
Bhine and over the Jura, and there some years after Carbo's 
defeat once more threatened the Roman territory by their im- 
mediate vicinity. With a view to cover the frontier of the 
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Rhine and the immediatelj' threatened territory of thd Allo- 
broges, a Horoau army undtr Marcus Junius Silanus ap- 
^ peared in MOU i^.^puthern Gaul. The Cimbri requested 
»that land might be assigned'to them where they might 
I peacefully settle — a request which certainly could not be 
^granted. The consul instead of replying attacked them ; be 
l^as iitterly defeated and the Eoman camp was taken. The 
new levies which were occasioDed by this misfortune were 
already attended with so much difficulty, that the senate pro- 
cui-ed tbe abolition of tli^ laws — probably proceeding from 
Gains Gracchus — which limited the obligation to military 
i|crvice in point of time (P. 111). But the Cimbri, instead 
gf following up their victory over the Bomans, sent to tbe 
lenate at Some to repeat their request lor the assignment of 
land, and meanwhile employ e<l themselves, apparently, in the 
subjugation of the surrounding Celtic cantons. Thus the 
Roman province and the new Roman army were left for the 
moment undisturbed by the Germans; but a new enemy 
arose in Ghiul itself. The Helvetii, who bftd suffered much 
in the constant conflicts with their north-eastern neighbours, 
felt themselves stimulated by the example of the Cimbri to 
seek in their turn for more quiet and fertile settlements in 
western Gaul, and bad perhaps, even when tbe Cimbrian 
hosts marched through tneir land, formed an alliance with 
them for that purpose. Now under the leadership of Divico 
the forces of the Tougeni (position uuknown) and of the 
Tigorini (on the lake of Murten) crossed the Jura,* and 
reached the territory of the Nitiobroges (about Agen on 
the Garonne). The Roman army under the consul Lucius 
Cassius Longinus, which they here encountered, allowed 
itself to be decoyed by the Helvetii into an ambush, in which 
the general himself and his legate, the consular Gaius Piso, 
s^ong with the greater portion of the soldiers met their 
death; Ghdus Popillius, the interim commander-in-chief of 
the force which had escaped to the camp, waa allowed to 
withdraw under the yoke on condition of surrendering hidf 
the property which the troops carried with them and fiir- 

* The usual hypotiiesia, that the Tougeni. and Tigorini had advanoed at t^e 
same time with the Cimbri into Gaul, cannot be supported by Strabo (ya. 
d93), and is little in harmony with the separate part acted bj Uie Helvetii. 
Our traditional accounts of this war are, besides, so fragmentary that, just as 
in Uie case of the Samnite wars, a connected historical narration cod only U) 
obim to approximate accuracv. 
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nishing hostages (^/f)* So perilous was the stat« of things ]07 
for the Komaus, that one of the most important towns in 
their own province, Tolosa, rose against them and placed the 
Roman garrison in chains. 

But, as the Cimbrians continued to employ themselTCB 
elsewhere, and the Helvetii did not further molest for the 
moment the Roman province, the new Roman commaa- 
der-in-chief, Quiutus ServiKus C»pio, had full time to re- 
oover possession of the town of Tolosa by treachery and to 
empty at leisure the immense treasures accumulated in the 
old and famous sanctuary of the Celtic Ap<^lo. It was a de- 
sirable gain for the embarrassed exchequer, but unfortunately 
the gold and silver vessels cm the way from Tolosa to Mas- 
silia were taken from the weak escort by a band of robbers, 
and totally disappeared : the consul himself and his staff 
were, it was alleged, the instigators of the onset fiM^ ^^* 
Meanwhile they confined themselves to the strictest defen- 
sive as regarded the chief enemy, and guarded the Roman 
province with three strong armies, till it should please the 
Cimbrians to repeat their attack. 

They eame iu^MP under their km^ Bcnorix, on th» occa- io5. 
sion seriouslv meditating an inroad into Italy. They were Defent ^^ j,\ ^ 
opposed on tne right bank of the Bhone by the proconsul ^"*"*i^ ^^.S^ 
CWio, on the left by the consul Ousoa Mallius Maximus iJL )i^U^rm^ 
and by bis legate, the ccmsular Marcus Aurdius Scaurus, « V 

under him at the head of a detached corps. The first onset 
fell on the latter ; he was totally defeated and brought in 
person as a prkoner to the enemy's kead-quftrters, where 
the Ctmbrian king, indignant at the proud warning given 
to bin by the captive Roman not to venture with lus annj 
into Italy, put him to death. Mazimus thereupon ordered 
his colleague to bring his army over the Bbone : the latter 
complying witk reluctance at length appeared at Arausio 
(Orange) on the left bank of the river, where the whole 
Komau force stood confronting the Cimbrian army, and m 
alleged to have made such an impression by its considerable 
numbers that the Cimbrians began to negotiate. But the! 
two leaders lived in the most vehement disikmL Maxtnms, f 
nn ignoble and incapable man, was as consul the legale 
superior of his prouder and better bora, but not better 
Qualified, proconsular colleague CsBpio; bat the latter re- 
fused to occupy a common camp and to devise operatiouR 
in concert witn him, and still, as fovmcirly, maintained his 
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independent command. In vain deputies from the Eoman 
senate endeavoured to effect a reconciliation; a personal 
conference between the generals, on which the officers in- 
sistedy only widened the breach. When C»pio saw Maidmus 
negotiating with the envoys of the Cimbrians, he fancied 
that the latter wished to gain the sole credit of their subju- 
^tion, and threw himself with his portion of the army alone 
in all haste on the enemy. He was utterly annihiUted, so 
that even his camp fbll into the hands of the enemy (6 Oct. 
649) ; and his destruction was followed by the no less com* 
plete defeat of the second Eoman army. It is asserted that 
80,000 Boman soldiers and half as many of the immense 
and helpless body of camp-followers perished, and that only 
^ ten men escaped : this much is certam, that only a few out 
of the two armies succeeded in escaping for the Bomans 
had fought with the rivier in their rear. It was a calamity 
which materially and morally far surpassed the day of 
Canno. The ddfeats of Carbo, of Silanus, and of Longinus 
had passed without producing any permanent impression on 
the Italians. They were accustomed to open every war 
with disasters ; the invincibleness of the Boman arms was 
80 firmly established, that it seemed superfluous to attend to 
the pretty numerous exceptions. But the battle of Arausio, 
the alarming proximity of the victorious Cimbrian army to 
the undefended passes of the Alps, the insurrections break- 
ing out afresh and with increased force both iu the Boman 
territoiT beyond the Alps and among the Lusitanians, the 
defenceless condition of Italy, produced a sudden and fear- 
ful awakening from these dieams. Men recalled the never 
wholly forgotten Celtic inroads of the fourth century, the 
day on the Alliaand the burning of Borne : with the oouble 
force at once of the oldest remembrance and the freshest 
alarm the terror of the Gkiuls came upon Italy ; through all 
the west people seemed to be aware, that the Boman empire 
was beginning to totter. As after the battle of Cann», 
the period of mourning was shortened by decree of the 
senate.* The new enlistments brought out the most painful 
scarcity of men. All Italians capable of arms had to swear 
that they would not leave Italy ; the captains of the vessels 
lying in the Italian ports were instructed not to take on 
board any man fit for service. It is impossible to tell what 

^ To thif, btjoad doubt, the fFRgment of Diodonu ( Vai, p. 122^ rtUim^ 
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might have happened, had the Cimhrians immediately after 
tlieir double victory adyanced through the gates of the Alps 
into Italy. But they first overraa the territory of the Ajremi 
who laboured to defend themselves in their fortresses against 
tlie enemy ; and soon, weary of sieges, set out from thence, 
not to Italy, but westward to the Pyrenees. 

If the torpid organism of the Boman polity could still be The Rotura 
brought to recover of itself its healthy action, that recovery opporftion. 
could not but take place now, when, by one of the marvellous 
chances in which tne history of Home is so rich, the dan- 
ger was sufficiently imminent to rouse all the energy and 
all the patriotism of the burgesses, and yet did not burst 
upon them so suddenly as to leave no space for the develop- 
ment of their resources. But the very same phenomena 
which had occurred four years previously after the African 
defeats, presented themselves afresh. In fiict the African 
and Gallic disasters were essentially of the same kind. It 
may be that primarily the blame of the former fell more 
on the oligarchy as a whole, that of the latter more on indi- 
vidual magistrates ; but public opinion justly recognized in 
both, above all things, the bankruptcy of the government, 
which, in its progressive development placed in jeopardy first 
the honour and now the very existence of the state, reople 
just as little deceived themselves then as now regarding the 
true seat of the evil, but as little now as then did they make 
even an attempt to apply the remedy at the proper point. 
They saw well that the system was to blame; hut this timelVarof proi 
also they adhered to the method of calling individuals to fecutions. 
account. Doubtless, however, this second storm discharged 
itself on the heads of theoligarchy so much the more 
heavily, as the calamity of ^i^zceeded in extent and peril 105, 
that of lA. The sure instinctive feeling of the public, that 109. 
there was no resource against the oligarchy except the 
tyrannisj was once more apparent in their readily yielding 
to every attempt by officers of note to tie the hands of the 
government and, under one form or another, to overturn 
the oligarchic rule by a dictatorship. 

It was against Quintus Csepio that their attacks were | 
first directed; and justly, in so far as he had primarily I 
occasioned the defeat of Arausio by his insubordination, I 
oven apart from the probably well-founded but not proved f 
charge of embezzling the Tolosan booty ; but the fury 
which the opposition displayed against him was essentially 
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augmented by the fact, that he had as conenl ventured on an 
atteanpt to wrest the office of jurjrae.i from the capitalists 
( p. 1 35). On his account the old venerable principle, that the 
sacredness of the magistracy should be respected even in the 
person of its worst occupant, was violated ; and, while the 
censure due to the author of the caUmitons day of Canu» 
had been silently repressed within the breast, the author of 
the defeat of Arausio was by decree of the people unconsti- 
tutionally degiixed of his proconsulship, and — what had 
not occurreasince the crises in which the monarchy had 

105. I perished — his property was confiscated by the state (ji^?). 
Not long afterwards he was Bynrg ficon d decree of the bur- 

104. gesses expelled from the senate (40). But this was not 
enoueh ; more victims were desired, and above all Csepio's 
bloo£ A number of tribunes of the people favourable to 
the opposition, with Lucius Appuleius Satuminus and Qtans 

103. Norbanus at their head, proposed in Mi to appdnt an ex- 
traordinary judicial commission in reference to the embezzle- 
!ment and treason perpetrated in Gaul; in spite of the 
practical abolition of imprisonment previous to trial and of 
the punishmefit' of deatn for political offenc5S,'t?ftpio waa 
arrested and the intention of pronouncing an? executing ia 
his case sentence of death was openly expressed. The govern- 
ment party attempted to get rid of the proposal by tri- 
bunician intervention ; but the interceding tribunes were 
viokntly driven from the assembly, and in the f\iriou9 
tumult the first men of the senate were assailed with 
stones. The investigation could not be prevented, and the 

103. war of prosecutions piirsued its course in^p^ as it had done 
six years before ; CsBpio himself, his cofleague in the su- 
preme ccHnmand GnsDus Mallius Maximus, and numerouB 
other men of note were condemned : a tribune of the people^ 
who was a friend of C»pio, with difficulty succeeded by the 
sacrifice of his own civil existence in saving, at least, the 
life of the chief person accused.* 

* The deposition from office of the procoDsal Csspio, witii which was coinhiikc4 
the confiscation of his property (Li v. Ep. 67), was probably pronounced by 
the a8»emblf of the people immediately afler the battle of Arausio (9th Ocr 

103. tober, W0)- 1*hAt some time elapsed bet ween t hat act and his proper downfidL, 

104. \f clearly shown by the proposal made in/^^and aimed at Cspio, that depo« 
position' from office should invobr-o the forfeiture of a seat in tha senate 
(Asconius in Cornel, p. 78). The fi-agmeuts of Lidnianus (p. 10 ; Cn, Ma- 
nSiin8 ob eandem causam quean et Cepio L. Satumini rogcUione e dvitaU esi 
000 [?] ejoctus ; which throws ligh* on the allusion it Cic. ds Or. ii. 28, 125) 
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Of more importance than these measures of revenge was Marius 
the question how the dangerous war beyond the Al|>a was conanKKfar 
to be further carried on, and first of all to whom the su- *n-ch-«f. 



now iixform as, that a law proposed by Lucius Appuleius Saturainttf 
brought about this catastrophe. This is eridenttf iiN».ilflk^ t^an the Apnuleian | 
l ^w a ^ to jj^ mimUa, maiestas of the Roman state TCic. de Or, ii. 2o, TDTj I 
49, 201), t. 6, the proposaJ of ^tumiuus for the appointment of an extraordi* fl 
narr commission to iovesligate the treasons that had taken place during tba I 
Cimbrian troubles. The commission of inquiry as to the gold of Tolosa (Cic. ' 
dt N. JX iii. 30, 74), arose out of the Appuleian law, in the very same way as 
tlte q^ial courts of inquiry— further mentioned in that passage— as to a scan- 
dalous bribery of judges out of the Mudan law of 613, as to the occurreooes 141. 
with the Vestals out of tlie Peducsean law of 641 , and as to the Jugurthine war 1 1 3. 
out of the Mamilian law of 644. A comparison of these cases also shows that |[ 1 10, 
in suob special commissions — difl^vent in this respect from the ordinary ones T 
— ^vea punJshmeBta affecting life and limb might be and were inflicted. Th^ | 
fi^:t that elsewhere the tribu^ of the people, Gaiua Norbanus, is named as the 
person who set agoing the proceedings against C«pio and was afUm^ards 
brought to trial for doin| so (Cic. de Or^ ii. 40, 167 ; 48. 1^9 ; 4Q, 200 ; 
Or, Part, 30, 105, ei cd.) is not inconsistent with the view given above ; for 
the proposal preoeedeil as usual fren^ Meveral tribunes of the people (adHertim, 
i. 14, 24 ; Cic d« Or, ii. 47, 197), and, as Satmsioua was almdy detd whe« 
Uie aristocratic party was in a position to tbink of i-etaliatipA, ijiey ^Mtened 
on his colleague. As to the {)eriod of this second and fioal ooiidemnfition of 
Caepio, the usual very inconsiderate hypothesis, which places it in 659, ten 95. 
yean after the battle of Araosio, has be«i already rejected, ft rests simply on 
the fiict that Crassus wbe« consoU coneequently iii. 659» spoke in iliTeur of Caepio 95. 
(Cic. Brt4, 44» 162) ; whiub, however^ he manifestly did not as bis advoeate^ 
but on the occasion when Korbanus was brought to aooount by Publius Snlpidus 
Kufus fbr his conduct toward Csepio in 659. Formerly we placed this second 95. 
accusation in 650 ; now that we know that H originated from a proposal of 94. 
Satuminus, we can onJy hesi,tate beliiiee« 661» wkea be was tribune of the 103. 
peopje for the first time. (Plutarch, 4f<»*^ 14 S Orof . v^ 17 ; App.i. 28; Dioto 
p. 608, 631), and 654, when he held that office a second tijne. There are not 100 
materials for deciding the pomt certainly, but the great prepondecaoce of pro- 
bability is in fbToor of the former year ; partly because it was nearer to the 
diiiastroas events io €aul, partly be^ose in the tolerably full aocosnts of the 
second tribunate of 3atuminus there is no mention of Quintos Ccpio th^ 
father and the acts of violence directed against him. The ciroumstance, that 
the sums paid bvck to the treasury in consequence of the decisions as to th^ 
embezzlement of the Tolosan booty were claimed by Saturninus in bis second 
tribunate for bis sQhemes of colonization (^De Viris lU, 73, 5, and thereon 
Orelii, Indi Leg* p. 13Z)t » 00^' w itself decisive, and may, moreover, have 
been eaiuly transferred by mistake from^ the first African to the second genend 
agrarian law of Saturninus. 

The fact tbat afterwards, when Norbanus was impeached, his iippeachment 
prooeeded on the very ground of the kw which he had taken part in suggest- 
ing* was an ironical incident oomroon in the Hoaoan politicfil procedure of thisi 
period {Cic Brut, 89, 305) and should not loMaad us into the belief that 
^e Appuleian law was, like the later Cometian, a general law of high treason 
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preine command in it was to be committed. With an un- 
prejudiced treatment of the matter it was not difficult to 
make a fitting choice. Bome was no doubt, in comparison 
with earlier times, not rich in militaiy notabilities; yet 
Quintus Maximus had commanded with distinction in Gaul, 
Marcus ^milius Scaurus and Marcus Minucius in the 
regions of the Danube, Quintus Metellus, Publius Butilius 
Bufus, Gains Marius in Africa; and the object proposed 
was not to defeat a Pyrrhus or a Hannibal, but again to make 
good the often tried superiority of Roman arms and Boman 
tactics in opposition to the barbarians of the north — ^an 
object which required no hero, but merely a stem and able 
soldier. But it was precisely a time, when anything was 
practicable rather than the unprejudiced settlement of a qnes- 
tion of administration. The ffOYemment was, as it could 
not but be and as the Ju^urthine war had already shown, 
so utteiiy bankrupt in pubkc opinion, that its ablest generaU 
had to retire in the full career of victory, whenerer it 
occurred to an officer of mark to vilify them before the 
people and to get himself as the candidate of the opposition 
appointed to the head of affiurs. It was no wonder, that 
what took place after the victories of Metellus was repeated 
on a greater scale after the defeats of Gn»us Mallius and 
. f Quintus CsBpio. Once more Gaius Marius came forward, 
\ in spite of the law which prohibited tEe^lding of the c<m* 
sulsnip more than once, as a candidate for the supreme 
magistnu^ ; and not only was he nominated as consul and 
chiu^d with the chief command in the Gallic war, while be 
was still in Africa at the head of the army there, but he was 
re-invested with the consulship for five years, ia^ gji^c^^^ssion 
104-100. (SMbIM). This proceeding, which looked like an inten- 
tional mockery of the exclusive spirit that the nobility had 
exhibited in refei^nce to this veiy man in all its folly and 

1 shortsightedness, was luiparalleled in the annals of the re- 
public, and in fact absolutely incompatible with the spirit 
of the free constitution of Bome. In the Boman militar y 
system in particular — ^the transformation of whicfi froift a 
bur^ess-militia into a set ^ men^inanes, begun in the 
African war, was continued and completed by Marina 
auring his five years of a supreme command unlimited from 
the exigencies of the times still more than from the terms 
of his appointment — the profound traces of this unconstitn- 
tional commandership-in-chief of the first democratic general 
[remained visible for all times. 

\ 
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The new commander-in-chief, Q-aius Marius, appearedj^num de» 
m Ml^ beyond the Alps, fallowed by a number of ©*P^f*'*'l^i 
rienced oflBcers — among whom the bold captor of Jugurtha,] 
L ucius Sul la, soon acquired fresh distinction — and by a I 
numerouTliost of Italian and allied soldiers. At first he 
did not find the enemy against whom he had been sent. 
The singular people, who had conquered at Arausio, had in \ 
tbe mean time (as we have already mentioned), after plunder- ' 
ing the country to the west of the Rhone, crossed the Pyre- 1 
nees and were carrying on a desultory warfare in Spaing 
with the brave inhabitants of the northern coast and of the \ 
interior ; it seemed as if the Germans wished at their very | 
first appearance on the historic stage to display their wanti 
of persevering grasp. So Marius found ample time on thef 
one hand to reduce the revolted Tectosages to obedience, 
to confirm afresh the wavering fidelity of the subject Gallic 
and Ligurian cantons, and to obtain support and contin- 
gents within and without the Roman province from the allies 
who were equally with the Romans placed in peril by the 
Cimbri, suco as the Massiliots, the Allobroges, and the 
Sequani ; and on the other hand, to discipline the army 
intrusted to him by strict superintendence and impartiid 
justice towards noble and ignoble, and to prepare the soldiers 
for the more serious labours of war by marches and exten- 
sive works of entrenching — particularly the construction of 
a canal of the Rhone, afterwards handed over to the Mas- 
siliots, for facilitating the passage of the transports sent 
from Italy to the army. He maintained a strictly defensive 
attitude, and did not cross the bounds of the Roman pro- 
vince. At IcD^h, apparently in the course of #lt, the wavef 1^6. 
of the Cimbn, after having broken itself in Spain on the 
brave resistance of the native tribes and especially of the 
Oeltiberians, flowed back again over the Pyrenees and 
thonce, as it appears, {>assed sdong the shore of the Atlantic \ 
Ocean, where everything from the Pyrenees to the Seine | 
submitted to the terrible invaders. There, on the confines 
of the brave confederacy of the Belgse, they first encountered 
serious resistance ; but there also, while they were in the 
territory of the Vellocassi (near Rouen )^ considerable rein- 
forcements reached them. Not only three cantons of the Thr Cimbn, 
Helvetii, including the Tigorini and Tougeni who had '''^J'S'*?*' 
formerly fought against the Romans at the Gbronne, asso- Jj" u^ta^^ 
ciated themselves, apparently about this period, with the 
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Cimlnrtens t Thus Gaol was delivered from the Germans ; and it wa8 
m luij. I time, for their brothers-in-arms were already on the south 
side of the Alps. In alliance with the Helvetii, the Cimbri 
had without difficulty passed from the Seine to the region 'of 
the sources of the Rhine, had crossed the chain of the Alps 
hj the Brenner pass, and had descended thence through the 
^ valleys of the Eisach and Adige into the Italian plain. 
Here the consul Quintus Lutatius Catulus was to guard the 
passes; but not fully acquainted with the country and 
afraid of having his flank turned, he had not ventured to ad- 
vance into the Alps, but had posted himself below Trent on 
the left bank of toe Adige, and had secured in any event his 
rg^reat to the right bank by the construction of a bridge. 
When the Cimbrians, however, pushed forward in dense 
masses from the mountains, a panic seized the Roman army, 
and legionaries and horseuieu ran off, the latter straight for 
the capital, the former to the nearest height which seemed 
to yield security. With great difficulty Catulus brought at 
least the greater portion of his army by a stratagem back to 
the river and over the bridge, before the enemy, who com- 
manded the upper course of the Adige and were already 
floating down trees and beams against the bridge, succeeded 
in destroying it aud thereby cutting off the retreat of the 
army. But the general had to leave behind a legion on the 
other bank, and the cowardly tribune who led it was already 
disposed to capitulate, when the centurion Gn»ua Petreius 
of Atina struck him down and cut his way through the 
midst of the enemy to the main army on the right bank of 
the Adige. Thus the army, and in some degree even the 
honour of their arms, was saved ; but the consequences of 
the neglect to occupy the passes and of the too hasty retreat 

!rere yet very seriously felt. Catulus was obliged to vrith- 
raw to the right bank of the Po and to leave the whole 
lain between the Po and the Alps in the power of the Cim- 
ri, so that communication was maintained with Aquileia 
nly by sea. This took place in the summer of '^His about 
le same time when the decisive battle between the Teutones 
ad the Romans occurred at AqusB Sexti®. Had the Cimbri 
•continued their attack without interruption, Rome might 
I have been greatly embarrassed ; but on this occasion also 
I they remained faithful to their custom of resting in winter, 
and all the more, because the rich country, the unwonted 
quarters under the shelter of a roof, the warm baths, and the 
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gire up tlie assault, and to march onward to Italy past the 
camp. For six successive days they continued to defile — a 
proof of the cumbrousness of their baggage still more than 
of the immensity of their numbers. The general permitted 
the march to proceed without attacking them. We can 
easily understand why he did not allow himself to be led 
astray by the insulting inquiries of the enemy whether th6 
Romans had no commissions for their wives at home ; but 
the fact, that he did not take advantage of this rash defiling 
of the barbarian columns in front of the concentrated Roman 
troops for the purpose of attack, shows how little he trusted 
his unpractised soldiers. 

When the march was over, he broke up his encampment Battle of 
and followed in the steps of the enemy, preserving rigorous Aqua Sti » 
order and carefully entrenching himself night after night.J*» ^ 
Hie Tgutones, who were striving to gain the coast road, 
marcbing down the banks of the Ithone reached the district 
of Aqu» Sexti», followed by the Romans. ■ The light Ligu<^ 
nan troops of the RonuuQS, as they were drawing water, 
here came into collision with the Celtic rear-guard, the 
Ambrones ; the conflict soon became general ; after a hot 
straggle the Romans conquered and pursued the retreating 
enemy up to their waggon-stronffhold. This first successful 
collision elevated the spirits of the general as well as of the 
soldiers ; on the third day after it Miarius drew up his arrays 
for a decisive battle on the hill, the summit of which bore 
the Roman camp. TheTeutones, long impatient to measure 
themselves against their antagonists, immediately rushed up . 
the hill and began the conflict. It was severe and protracted :> 
up to midday the Germans stood like a wall ; but the un* 
wonted heat of the Proven9al sun relaxed their energies, 
and a false alarm in their rear, where a band of Roman camp- 
boys ran forth from a wooded ambuscade with loud shouts, 
fuUy decided the breaking up of the wavering ranks. The 
whole horde was scattered, and, as was to be expected in a 
foreign land, either put to death or taken prisoners. Among 
the captives was King Teutobod ; among the killed a multi- 
tude of women, who, not unacquainted with the treatment 
which awaited them as slaves, nad caused themselves to be 
slain in desperate resistance at their waggons, or had put 
themselves to death in captivity, after Irving vainly re- 
quested to be dedicated to the service of the go£ and of the 
saered virgins of Yesta (summer of Ml). lOZ 
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slave market of Bome the roaster, who might retaliate on the 
individual Northman for the audacity of having coveted the 
beauteous south before it was time. The Tigorini, who had 
remained behind in the passes of the Alps with the view of 
subsequently following the Cimbn, ran off on the news of 
the defeat to their native land. The human avalanche, 
which for thirteen years had alarmed the nations from the 
Danube to the Ebro, from the Seine to the Po, rested 
beneath the sod or toiled under the yoke of slavery ; the 
forlorn hope of the German migrations had pertormed its 
duty ; the homeless people of the Cimbri and their com- 
rades were no more, 

Tbe political parties of Bome continued their pitiful quar* 
rels over the carcase, without troubling themst^lves about the 
great chapter in the world's history the first page of which 
was thus opened, without even giving way to the pure 
feeling that on this day Bome's aristocrats as well as Bome*s 
democrats had done their duty. The rivalry of the two geue- 
Yois — who were not only political antagonists, but were also 
set at variance in a military point of view by the so different 
! results of the two campaigns of the previous year — ^broke 
out immediately after the battle in the most ofl&nsive form. 
Catulus might with justice assert, that the centre division 
which he commanded had decided the victory, and that his 
troops had captured thirtv-one standards, while those of 
Manus had brought in only two ; his soldiers led even the 
deputies of the town of Parma through the heaps of the 
dead to show to them that Marius had slain his thousand, 
but Catulus his ten thousand. Nevertheless Marius was rie* 
gturded as the real conqueror of the Cimbri, and justly ; not 
merely because by virtue of his higher rank he had held the 
chief command on the decisive day, and was in military gifts 
and experience beyond doubt far superior to his colleague, 
but especially because the second victory at Yercells was 
in fact rendered possible only by the first victory at Aqu» 
SextisB. But at that period it was not so much these consi- 
derations as influences of political partisanship which at- 
tached the glory of having saved Bome from the Cimbri and 
Teutones entirely to Marius* name. Caiulus was a polished 
and clever man, so graceful a speaker that his euphonious 
language sounded almost like eloquence, a tolerable writer 
of memoirs and occasional poems, and an excellent connois- 
seur and critic of art ; but he was anything but a man of tbe 
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people, and bis victory was a victory of the anstocraey. But \ 
the battles of the rough farmer, who had been raised to { 
honour by the common people and bad led the common t 
people to victory, were not merely defeats of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, but also defeats of the government : there were | 
associated with them hopes far different from that of being 
able once more to carry on mercantile transactions on the one 
side of the Alps or to cultivate the fields without molestation 
on the other. Twenty years had elapsed since the bloody 
corpse of Gaius Gracchus had been flung into the Tiber ; for 
twenty years the government of the restored oligarchy had 
been enaured and cursed ; still there had risen no avenger for 
Gracchus, no second master to prosecute the building which 
oe had begun. There were many who hated and hoped, 
many of the worst and many of the best citizens of the 
state : was the man, who knew how to accomplish this ven- 
geance and these wishes, found at last in the son of the 
day-labourer of Arpinum ? Were they really on the thresh- 
old of the so-mucn dreaded and so-much desired second 
revolution ? 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TIIE ATTEMPT OF MARIUS AT REVOLUTION AND THE 
ATTEMPT or DRUSUS AT REFORM. 

iriiu. Gaips Ma rius. the son of a poor day-labourer, was bom in 
155 wm at the tillage of TereataB then bdong^ng to Arpiniun, 
which afterwaras obtained municipal nghts as Cereat® 
Marians and still at the present day bears the name of 
'' Marius' Home " (Casamare). He was reared at the 
plough, in circumstances so mean that they seemed to pre- 
clude him from access even to the magistracies of Arpinum : 
he learned early — what he practised afterwards even when a 
general — ^to bear hunger and thirst, the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter, and to sleep on the hard ground. As 
soon as his age allowed him, he had entered the army, and 
in the severe school of the Spanish wars had rapidly raised 
himself to the position of an officer. In Scipio's Numantine 
war he, at that time twenty-three years of age, attracted the 
notice of the st^m general by the neatness with which he 
kept his horse and his accoutrements, as well as by his 
bravery in combat and his propriety of demeiiiiour in camp. 
He had returned home with honourable scars and warlike 
distinctions, and with the ardent wish to make himself a 
name in the career on which he had gloriously entered ; but, 
as matters then stood, a man of even the highest merit could 
not attain those political offices, which alone led to the 
higher military posts, without wealth and without connec- 
tions. The young officer acquired both by fortunate com- 
mercial speculations and by his union with a maiden of the 
ancient patrician gens of the Julii. So by dint ofgreat efforts 

115. and after various rejections be succeeded, in M9, in attain- 
ing the prsetorship, in which he found opportunity of dis- 
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plajring afresh his military ability as governor of Further 
Spain. How he therea fter^ in spite of the aristocracy re- \ * 
ceiyed the consulship in M^ and, as proconsul (MipM&), jl07. IOC. 
terminated the African war; and how, called afber the ^^^* 
calamitous day of Arausio to the superintendence of the 
war against the Germans, he had his consulship renewed for 
four successive years from ili^toJMf (a thin^ unexampled 104-101. 
in the annals oi the republic) and vanquished and annihi 
lated the Oimbrians in Cisalpine, and the Teutones ii 
Transalpine, Gtwjl — has been already related. In his mili 
tary position he had shown himself a brave and upright man ^ 
who administered justice impartially, disposed of the spoilt 
with rare honesty and disinterestedness, and was thoroughly \ 
ix^iXUi^ble ; a skilful organizer, who had brought the ! 
somewhat rusty machinery of the Soman military system ] 
once more into a state of efficiency ; an able general, who I 
kept the soldier under discipline and withal in good humour 
and at the same time won his affections in comrade-like 
intercourse, but looked the enemy boldly in the face and joined 
issue with him at the proper time. He was not, as far as we 
can judge, a man of eminent military capacity ; but the very 
respectable qualities which he possessed were quite sufficient 
under the existing circumstances to procure for him such a 
reputation, and by virtue of it he had taken his place in a 
fashion of unparalleled honour among the consulars and the 
triumphators. But he was none the better fitted on that 
account for the brilliant circle. His voice remained harsh f 
and loud, and his look wild, as if he still saw before him "! 
Libyans or Cimbrians, and not well-bred and refined col-* 
leagues. That he was superstitious like a genuine soldier^ 
of fortune ; that he was induced to become a candidate for 
his first consulship, not by the impulse of his talents, but 
primarily by the utterances of an Etruscan haruspex; and 
that in the campaign with the Teutones a Syrian prophetess 
Martha lent the aid of her oracles to the council of war,— 
these things were not, in the strict sense, unaristocratic : in 
such matters, then as at all times, the highest and lowest 
strata of society met. But the want of political culture was 
unpardonable ; it was creditable, no doubt, that he had the 
skill to defeat the barbarians, but what was to be thought of 
a consul who was so ignorant of the rules of etiquette as to 
appear in triumphal costume in the senate ! In other re* 
spects too the plebeian character clung to him. He was not 
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) merely — according to aristocratic phraseology — a poor man, 
^ but, what was worse, frugal and a declared enemy of all bribery 
. and corruption. After the manner of soldiers he was mi 
' Qi<^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ cups, especially in his later years ; 
I helmew not the art of giving feasts, and kept a bad cook. It 
was likewise awkward that the consular imderstood nothing 
but Latin and had to decline conversiog in Greek ; that he 
felt the Greek plays wearisome might pass — ^he was probably 
not the only one who did so — but to confess his feeling of 
weariness was naifve. Thus he remained throughout Me a 
countryman adrift among aristocrats, and annoyed by the 
keenly felt sarcasms and still more keenly felt sympathy 
of his colleagues, which he had not the self-command to 
despise as he despised themselves. 
Political I Marius stood aloof from parties not much less than from 
t>osition of {society. Themeasures which he carried in his tribunate of 
Mariu*. ^Y^ people (Hi) — a better control over the delivery of the 
voting-tablets with a view to do away with the scandalous 
fhiuds that were therein practised, and the prevention of ex- 
travagant proposals for largesses to the people (P. 134) — do 
not bear the stamp of a piffty, least of all that of the demo- 
cratic, but merely show that he hated what was uniust and 
irrational ; and how could a man like this, a farmer by birth 
and a soldier by inclination, have been from the first a revo- 
Hutionist? l%e hostile attacks of the aristocracy had no 
vdoubt driven him subsequently into the camp of the opponents 
bf the government; and there he speeduy found nimself 
elevated in the first instance to be jseneral of the opposi- 
tion, and thereby destined perhaps ror still higher tbmgs. 
But this was far more the efiect of the stringent force of 
circumstances and of the general need which the opposition 
had for a chief, than his own work ; he had at any rate since 
his departure for Africa in ^MM^hardly tarried, in passing, 
for a brief period in the capital. It was not till the latter 
101« half of /US that he returnea to Rome, victor alike over the 
Teutones and over the Cimbri, to celebrate his postponed 
triumph now with double honours — decidedly the first man 
in Rome, and yet at the same time a tyro in iK)litics. It was 
certain beyond dispute, not only that Marius had saved 
Borne, but that he was the only man who could have saved it ; 
his name was on every one's lips ; the nobles acknowledged 
his services ; with the people he was more popular than any 
one before or after him, popuUr alike by his virtues and by hit 
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faults, by his unaristocratic disiuterestednass no less than by 
his boorish uncouthness ; he was called by the multitude a 
third Somulus and a second Camillus ; libations were poured 
forth to him like the gods. It was no wonder, that the head I 
of the peasant's son grew giddy at times with all this glorv ; | 
that he compared his march from Africa to Gaul to the vic- 
torious processions of Dionysus from continent to continent, 
and had a cup— none of the smallest — manufactured for his 
use after the model of that of Bacchus. There was just as 
much of hope as of gratitude in that delirious enthusiasm of 
the people, which might have led astray a man of colder 
blooa and more matiu^ political experience. The work of 
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Marina seemed to his admirers by no means finished. The 
wretched government oppressed the land more heavily than 
the barbarians : on him, the first man of Bome, the favourite 
of the people, the head of the opposition, devolved the task 
of once more delivering Bome. It is true that to one who \\ as 
a rustic and a soldier the political proceedings of the capital 
were Btranfi;e and incongruous : he spoke as ill as he commanded 
well, and displayed a lar firmer bearing in pi'esence of the 
lances and swords of the enemy than in presence of the ap« 
plause or hisses of the multitude ; but his inclinations were 
of little moment. The hopes of which he was the object con- 
strained him. His military and political position was such 
that, if he would not break with his glorious past, if he would 
not deceive the expectations of his part^ and in fact of the 
nation, if he would not be unfaithful to Ins own sense of duty, 
he must check the maladministration of public affairs and put 
an end to the government of the restoration ; and if he only 
poasessed the internal qualities of a head of the people, he 
might certainly dispense with those which he wanted as a 
popular leader. 

He held in his hand a formidable weapon in the newly The new 
oreanized army. Previously to his time the fundamental piliuiy 
principle of the Serviaq constitution — ^by whidi the levy was rK»°^«» 
limited entirely to the^burgfigsei' possessed of property, and r°* 
the distinctions in equipment were regulated solely by the ■ 
property qualification (i. 95, dl6)---had necessarily been in ; 
vanous respects relaxed. The minimum census of 11,000 
asjtes (£115), which bound its possessor to enter the burgess- 
army, had been lowered to 4000 (£41 ; ii. 352). The earlier 
MX property-classes, distinguished by their respective arma* 
mentB, aad been restricted to three ; for, while m accordance 
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ivith tlie Servian organization they selected the cavalry from 
the wealthiest, and the light-armed from the poorest, of those 
liable to serve, they arranged the middle class, the proper 
infantry of the line, no longer according to property but 
according to duration of service, in the three divisions of hoB' 
I tati, priticipes, and f riant. They had, moreover, long ago 
\ brought the Italian allies to take part to a very great 'Mtont 
I in war-service; but in their case too, just as among the 
iKoman burgesses, military duty was chiefly imposed on the 
' propertied classes. Nevertheless the Roman military system 
down^to .the,tim£LQ£,Mariufl rested in the main on that pri- 
mitive organization of the lltWiiTOUtJ" But it was no longer 
suited for the altered circumstances of the state. The better 
classes of society kept aloof more and more from service 
in the army, and the Eoman and Italic middle class in 
general was disappearing ; while on the other hand the con- 
siderable military resources of the extra-Italian allies and sub- 
jects had become available, and the Italian proletariate also, 
properly applied, afforded at least a very useful material for 
military objects. The burgess-cjavalry (ii 820), which was 
Iraeant to be formed from the class of the wealthy, had prac- 
jtically given up service in the field even before the time of 
yVfarius. It is last mentioned as an actual corps (farmSe in the 
140. Spanish campaign oMK when it drove the general to despair 
by its insolent arrogance and its insubordination, and a war 
broke out between the troopers and the general waged on both 
sides with equal want of principle. In the Ju^furthine war it 
continues to appear merely as a sort of guard of honour for 
the general and foreign princes ; thenceforth it wholly disap- 
pears. In like manner the filling up of the complement 
of the legions with properly qualified persons bound to serve 
proved in the ordinary course of things difficult ; so that ex- 
ertions, such as were necesssai^ after the battle of Arausio, 
would have been in all probubility really impracticable with 
the retention of the existing rules as to the obligation of 
I service. On the other hand even before the time of Marius, 
/especially in the cavalry and the light infantry, extra- 
/ Italian subjects — the heavy mounted troopers of ThraceTEhe 
/ light African cavalry, the excellent light infantry of the 
mmble Ligurians, the slingers from the Balearea — were em- 
ployed in dailv increasing numbers even beyond their own 
provinces for the Soman armies ; and at the same time, while 
there was a want of qualified b u rgess-recruits, the nou- 
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qualified poorer burgesses pressed forward unbidden to enter f 
the army ; in fact, from the mass of the civic rabble without | 
wcMrk or averse to it, and from the considerable advantages ' 
which the Soman war-service yielded, the enlistment of ' 
volunteers could not be difficult. It was therefore simply a ' 
necessary conse^u^ice of the political and social changes in 
the state, that its military arrangements should exhibit a 
transition from the system of the burgess-levy to the system 
of contingents and enlisting; that the cavalry and light 
tcQDpB ^puldbe mainly fbrmed out of the contingents of the 
subjects *Mi the Cimbrian campaign, for instance, contin* 
gent» were summoned from as far as Bithynia ;\uid that in the v 
case of the in&ntry of the line, while the former arrange- ; 
ment of obligatioiTCo service was not abolished, every free- I " 
bom citizen uiould at the same time be permitted voluntuily ': \ 
to enter the armv^ as was first done by marius in^Hfc \ jl07. 

To this was added the rodofiin&ihe infantry of the line to 
a l ^ ye )- which is likewise referable to Marius. The IComan 
method of aristocratic classification had hitherto prevailed 
also within the legion. Each of the four divisions of the veliteSy 
the hastat i, the prindpes, and the UdaA or, as we may say, of 
the advanced guwl, of the first, second, and third line, had 
tiitherto possessed its special qualification as respected pro- 
perty or age for service and in great part also its own style 
oi equipment ; each had its dennite place once for all as- 
signed in the order of battle ; each had its definite military 
nmk and its own standard. All these distinctions were now 
superseded. Anv one admitted as a legionary at all needed 
no further quidification in order to serve in any division ; 
the discretion of the officers alone decided as to his place. 
Al l _diati nctions of armour were set aside, and consequently 
all^fWraiCB' were uhif^inly trameJT. Connected, doubtless, 
with this change were the various improvements which Ma- 
rius introduced in the armament, the carrying of the bag- 
gage, and similar matters, and which furnish an honour- 
able evidence of his insight into the practical details of the 
business of war and of his care for his soldiers ; and more 
especially the new m etho d of drill devised by Publius Euti- 
HuB Rums (consul 4ft) the comrade of Marius in the ^q^ 
African war. It is a significant fact, that that method con- 
siderably increased the military culture of the individual 
soldier and was essentially based upon the training of the 
fiiture gladiators which was usual in the fighting-soiools of 
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/the time. The arrangement of the legion became totally dif- 
\ ferent. The thirty companies ( mampt dt) of heavj infantrv. 
5 which— each in two sections (cenfurice) composed respectively 
? of sixty men in the two first, and of thirty men in the third, 
' division— had hitherto formed the ta ctical uni t, were replaced 
* bv ten cphyrt B (cohortesjj^Lchyu th its own g^ dardland eacji 
of 81x7 or often only onBTve, nfictio|i%_pt Qtte^hunjlrecf men 
apiece ; so that, although at the same time 1200 men were 
: d&ved1}y the suppression of the light iu&ntry of the legion, 
I yet the total numbers of the legion were raised from 4200 
I to 6000 men. The custom of fighting in three divisions was 
retained, but, while previously each division had formed a 
distinct corps, it was in future left to the general to distri- 
bute the cohorts of which he had the disposal in the three 
lines as he thought best. Military rank was determined 
solely by the numerical order of the soldiers and of the di\i- 
sions. The four standards of the several parts of the 
legion — ^the wolf, the ox with a man's head, the horse, the 
boar — which had hitherto probably been carried before the 
cavalry and the three divisions of heavy infantry, disap- 
peared ; there remained only the ensigns of the new cohorts, 
and the new standard which Marius sgYe to the legion as 
a whole — the silver eagle. Within the legion every trace 
of the previous civic and aristocratic classification thus dis- 
appeared, and the only distinctions henceforth occurring 
among the legionaries were purely military ; but accidental 
circumstances had some thirty years before this given rise to 
a privileged division of the army alongside of the legions — ^the 
body guard of the generaL It is traceable to the Kiunan- 
tine war, in which Sdpio jEmilianus, not furnished by the 
government with new troops as he desired, and compelled in 
presence of an utterly unruly soldiery to have a care of his 
personal safety, had formed out of volunteers a band of 500 
men, and had afterwards received into it by way of reward 
I his ablest soldiers (P. 16). This cohort, c^ed that of the 
I fjd§nds or more usually that of the head-quarters ( prixtoriam ), 
I had the duty of serving at head-quarters (prcetorittmy; inoon- 
I sideration of which it was exempt from encamping and en- 
trenching service, and enjoyed higher pay and greater repute. 
Political 1 This complete revolution in the constitution of the Boman 
significance larmy seems certainly in substance to have originated not in 
of the Ma- j^olitical, but in military, motives ; and to have been not so 
£y reforai ^^^^ **^® ^^^ ^^ ^^ individual, least of all of a man of cal- 
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cnlating ambition, as the remodelling which the force of cir- 
comstances dictated in institutions which had become un- 
tenable. It is probable that the introduction of the system 
of inland enlistment by Marius sayed the state in a military ^ 
point of yiew from destruction, just as seyeral centuries f 
afterwards Arbogast and Stilicho prolonged its existence for 
a time by the introduction of foreign enlistment. Neyer- 
theless, it inyolved a complete — altliough not yet deyeloped — 
politicsd revolution. The republican constitution was essen- t 
tially bated on the yiew that the citizen was also soldier, and | 
that thfiuaoldier was above all a citizen ; it was at an end, so > 
soon as a soldier-clas's was iBfmed*. To this issue the new i 
system of drill, with its routine borrowed from the profes- 
sional gladiator, necessarily led ; the military service became 
gradually a profe ssion . Ear moreTapid was the effect of the 
aUiuiBfllUiP=tHougtrtf^ limited — of the proletariate to par- 
ticipate in military service; especially in connection with 
the primitive maxims, which conceded to the general an 
arbitrary ri^ht of rewarding his soldiers compatible only 
with very solid republican institutions, and gave to the able 
and successfal soldier a sort of title to demand from the 
general a share of the moveable spoil and from the state a 
portion of the soil that had been won. While the burgess or i 
nunner called out under the levy saw in militanr service 
nothing but a burden to be undertaken for the public good, 
and in the gains of war nothing but a slight compensation 
for the far more considerable loss brought upon him by serv- 
ing, it was otherwise with the enlisted proletarian. Not only 
was he for the moment solely dependent upon lus pay, but, 
as there was no H6tel des Invahdes nor even a poorhouse to 
receive him after his discharge, he necessarily desired for 
the future also to abide by his standard, and not to leave it 
otherwise than with the establishment of his civic status. 
His only home was the camp, his onl^ science war, his only 1 1 
hope the general — ^what this implied, is clear. When Marius 1 1 
after the engagement on the Baudine plain unconstitution- 
ally gave Boman citizenship on the very field of battle to two 
cohorts of Italian allies in a body for their brave conduct, 
he justified himself afterwards by saying that amidst the 
noise of battle he had not been able to distinguish the voice 
of the laws. If once in more important questions the in- 
terest of the army and that of the general should concur to 
prodoce unconstitutional demands, who could be security that 
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then other laws also would not cease to he heard amid the 
claBhing of swords ? They had now the standing army, the 
soldier-class, the hody- guard ; as in the civil constitution, so 
also in the military all the piUars of the future monarchy were 
already in existence : the monarch alone was wanting. When 
the twelve eagles circled round the Palatine hill, they ushered 
in the Kings ; the new eagle which Gains Marius bestowed 
on the legions proclaimed the advent of the Emperors. 
Political There is hardly any doubt that Marius entered into 

projects of the briUiant prospects which his military and politi- 
***"^ cal position opened up to him. It was a sad and troubled 
time. They had peace, but they did not profit by peace ; 
the state of things was not now such as it had for- 
merly be^a after the first mighty onset of the northern 
peoples on Bome, when, so soon as the crisis was over, all 
energies were roused anew in the f^esh consciousness of re- 
covered health and had by their vigorous development rapidly 
and amply made up for what was lost. Every one felt that^ 
though able generals might still once and again avert imme- 
diate destruction, the commonwealth was only the more 
surely on the way to ruin under the government of the re^ 
stored oligarchy ; but every one felt also that the time was 
past when in such cases the burgess-body provided its own 
redress, and that there was no amendment so long as the 
place of Gains Gracchus remained empty. How deeply the 
multitude felt the blank that was left after the disappearance 
of those two illustrious youths who had opened the gates to 
revolution, and how childishly in fact it grasped at any 
shadow of a substitute, was shown by the case of the pretended 
son of Tiberius Ghncchus, who, although the very sister of 
the two Gracchi charged him with fraud in the open Forum, 
M. was yet chosen by the people in MK. as tribune solely on 
account of his nsiurped name. In the same spirit the mul- 
titude exulted in the presence of Gains Marius ; how should 
it not? He, if any one, seemed the proper man — he was at 
any rate the first general and the most popular name of his 
time, confessedly brave and upright,-and recommended as re- 
generator of the state by his very position aloof from the 
struggles of party — how should not the people, how should 
not he himself^ have deemed that he was so I Public opinion 
as decidedly as possible fiavoured the opposition. It was a sig- 
) uificant indication of this, that the proposal to have the vacant 
I stalls in the chief priestly colleges filled up by the burgessen 
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instead of the colleges themselves — ^which the. gOTernment j 
bad i'rustrated iu the coinitia irk^tl^ hj the suggestion of re- 14^ 
li^ous scruples — was carried m^tfi hj Gns&us Domitius io4. 
without the senate having heen able even to venture a 
serious resistance. On the whole it seemed as if nothing 
was wanted but a chief, who should give to the opposition a 
firm rallying point and a practical aim ; and this was now 
fuund in Manus. 

For the execution of his task two methods of operation 
were open ; Marius might attempt to overthrow the oli- 
garchy either as imperator at the bead of the army, or in 
the mode prescribed by the constitution for constitutional 
chiMiges : his own past career pointed to the former course, 
the precedent of Gracchus to the latter. It is easy to 
understand why he did not adopt the former plan, perhaps 
did not even think of the possioility of adopting it. The 
senate was or seemed so powerless and helpless, so hated 
and despised, that Marius conceived himself scarcely to need 
miy other support in opposing it than his immense popu- 
larity, but would in case of necessity find such a support, not* 
withstanding the dissolution of the army, in the soldiers 
discharged and waiting for their rewards. It is probable tiiat \ 
Marius, looking to Gracchus' easy and apparently almost f 
complete victory and to his own resources far surpassing 
those of Gracchus, deemed the overthrow of a constitution [ 
four hundred years old, and intimately bound up with the 
various habits and interests of the body-politic arranged 
in a complicated hierarchy, a &r easier task than it was* 
But any one who looked more deeply into the difficulties of 
the enterprise than Marius probably did might reflect, that 
the army, although in the course of transition from a militia 
to a band of mercenarfes, was still during this state of transi- 
tion by no means adapted for the blind instrument of a 
coup d'itaty and that an attempt to set aside the resisting 
elements by military means would have probably increased 
the power of resistance in bis antagonists. To mix up the 
organized armed force in the struggle could not but appear 
at the first glance superfluous and at the second hazardous ; 
they were just at the beginning of the crisis, and the anta- 
gonistic elements were still far from having reached their 
last, shortest, and simplest expression. 

Marius therefore discharged the army after his triumphlThe popu- 
in accordance with the existing regulation, and enteredS*^ party. 
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on the course traced out bj Qmixxs Ghraccbus for procuring 
Bupremacy in the state by taking upon himself its constitu- 
tional magistracies. In this enterprise he found himself 
dependent for support on what was called the popular party, 
and sought his ames in its leaders for the time being all the 
more, that the victorious general by no means possessed the 
gifts and experiences requisite for the command of the streets* 
Thus the democratic party after lonff insignificance suddenly 
regained political importance. It had in the long interral 
from Ghiius Gracchus to Marius materially deteriorated. 
The dissatisfaction with the senatorial government was not 
now perhaps less than it was then ; but several of the hopes, 
which had brought to the Gracchi their most fidthfnl ad- 
herents, had in the meanwhile been recognized as iUnsoiyy 
and there had sprung up in many minds a misgiving that 
this Gracchan fetation tended towards an issue whither a 
very large portion of the discontented were by no means 
willing to follow it. In fiict, amidst the chase and turmoil 
of twenty years there had been rubbed off and worn away 
very much of the fresh enthusiasm, the steadfast fiuth, tbie 
moral purity of effort, which mark the early stages of 
revolutions. But, if the democratic partv was no longer 
what it had been under Ghiius Gbracchus, the leaders of the 
intervening period were now as far beneath their party as 
Gkdus Gracchus had been exalted above it. This was im« 
plied in the nature of the case. Until there should emerge 
a man having the boldness like Gains Gracchus to grasp 
at the supremacy of the state, the leaders could ozny be 

Istop-^ps ; either political novices, who gave furious v^it 
to their youthful love of opposition and then, when duly ac- 
credited as fiery declaimers and fiivourite speakers, effected 
with more or less dexterity their retreat to the camp of the 
I government-party ; or people, who had nothing to lose in 
I respect of proper^ and mfiuence and little usually either 
* to gain or lose in respect of honour, and who made it their 
business to obstruct and annoy the government from per- 
sonal exasperation or even from the mere pleasure of creating 
a noise. To the former sort belonged, lor instance, Ghdus 
Memmius (P. 148) and the well-known orator Lucius Grassus, 
who turned the oratorical laurels which they had won in the 
ranks of the opposition to account in the sequel as sealoua 
partisans of the government. But the most notable leaders 
of the popular party about this time were men of the 
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second sort. Such were G^ aius Servi lius Glaucia, called buucia. 
by Cicero the Eoman Hyperbolusj a vulgar^Iellow of the 
lowest origin and of the most shameless street-eloquence, 
but effective and even dreaded bj reason of his puneent 
wit ; and his better and abler associate, Lucius App uleius 
Sa tuminus^ who even according to the accounts of his teturninut 
enemies was a fiery and impressive speaker, and was at 
least not guided by motives of vulgar selfishness* When he 
was qusstor, the charge of the importatiop of com which 
had fallen {<> him in the usual way had been withdrawn from 
him by decree of the senate, not so much perhaps on account 
of the fjAults of his administration, as in order to confer this 
— just at that time popular — office on one of the heads of the 
government-party, Marcus Scaurus, rather than upon an 
unknown young man not belonging to any of the ruling 
families. This mortification had driven the aspiring and 
sensitive man into the ranks of the opposition; and as 
tribanftj)£.thfi.people wr^0l he repaid what he had received 103^ 
with interest. One scandalous affair had then followed hard 
upon another. He had spoken in the open market of the 
briberies practised in Bome by the envoys of Kinc; Mith- 
radates — ^these revelations, compromising in the highest de- 
gree the senate, had wellnigh cost the bold tribune his life. 
He had excited a tumult against the conqueror of Numidia, ^ 
Quintus Metellus, when he was a candidate for the censor- 1 
ship in 4^*9 aiid kept him besieged in the Capitol till the { 102. 
equites liberated him not without bloodshed ; the retidiatory \ 
measure of the censor Metellus — the expulsion with infamy of 
SatuminuB and of Glaucia from the senate on occasion of the . 
revision of the senatorial roll — had only miscarried through 
the remissness of the colleague assigned to Metellus. Satur- 1 
ninus mainly had carried that exceptional commission against 
C»£io and nis associates (P. 188) in spite of the vehement 
resistance of the government-party ; and in opposition to the 
same he had carried the keenly contested re-election of 
Marius as consul for -QSt. Satuminus was decidedly the loa. 
most energetic enemy of the senate and the most active and 
eloquent leader of the popular party since Ghdus Gracchus ; 
but he was also violent and unscrupulous beyond any of 
his predecessors, always ready to descend into the street 
and to refute his antagonist with blows instead of words. 

Such were the two leaders of the so-called popular party, i 
who now made common cause with the victorious genend* i 
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It was natural that they should do so ; their interests and 
aioDS coincided, and even in the earlier candidatures of 
MariuB Satuminus at least had most decidedlj and moet 
effectively taken his side. It was agreed between them, that 
for ^t^ Marius should become a candidate for a sixth con* 
sulship, Satuminus for a second tribunate, Glaucia for the 
prsBtorship, in order that, possessed of these offices, they 
might carry out the intended revolution in the state. The 
senate acquiesced in the nomination of the less dan^roos 
Glaucia, but did what it could to hinder the election of 
Marius and Satuminus, or at least to associate with the 
former a determined antagonist in the person of Quintus 
Metellus as his colleague in the consulship. All appliances, 
lawful and iinlawful, were put in motion by both parties ; 
but the senate was not successful in arresting the dangerous 
oonspiracy in the bud. Marius did not disdain in person to 
solicit votes and, it was said, even to purchase them ; in 
fact, at the tribunician elections when nine men from the 
list of the government-party were proclaimed, and the tenth 
place seemed already secured for a respectable man of the 
same complexion Quintus Nunnius, the latter was set upon 
and slain by a savage band, which is said to have been 
mainly composed of discharged soldiers of Marius. Thus 
the conspirators gained their object, although by. the most 
violent means. Marius was chosen as consul, Glaucia as 
pnetor, Satuminus as tribune of the people for ^M^; the 
second consular place was obtained not by Quintus Metellas, 
but by an insignificant man, Lucius Yalerius Flaccus : the 
confederates might proceed to put into execution the further 
schemes whic h the y contemplated and to complete the work 
broken off in VB^ 

Let us recall the objects which Gains Gracchus pursued, 
and the means by which he pursued them. His object was 
to break down the oligarchy within and without. He aimed, 
on the one hand, to restore the power of the magistrate^ 
which had become completely dependent on the seiiaSie^ 
to its' original sovereign rights, and to re-convert the sena- 
torial assembly from a governing into a deliberative board ; 
and, on the other hand, to put an end to the aristocratic 
division of the state into the three classes of the ruling bui^ 
gesses, the Italian allies, and the subjects, by the gradual 
equalization of thosi^ distiuctions which were' incompatible 
with a government not oligarchical. These ideas the three 
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confederates revived in the colonial laws, which Satuniinus 
as tribune of the people had partly introduced already OiH), ^M 
partly now introduced ^iltf).* As early as the former year ' 100. 
the interrupted distribution of the Carthaginian territory 
had been resumed primarily for the benefit of the soldiers of 
Marius — ^not the burgesses only but, as it would seem, also 
the Italian allies — ^and each of these veterans had been pro- 
mised an allotment of 100 jugera, or about five times the size 
of an ordinary Italian farm, in the province of Africa. Now 
not only was the provincial land already available claimed 
in its widest extent for the Eomano-Italian emigration, but 
also all the land of the still independent Celtic tribes beyond 
the Alps, by virtue of the legal fiction, that through the 
conquest of the Cimbri all the territory occupied by these 
had been acquired de jure by the Eomans. Uaius Marius 
was called to conduct the assignations of land and the 
further measures that might uppear necessary^in this behalf; 
and the temple-treasures of Tolosa, which had been embez- 
zled but were refunded or had still to be refunded by the 
guilty aristocrats, were destined for the new recipients of 
lands. This law therefore not only revived the plans of con- i 
quest beyond the Alps and the projects of transalpine and ^ 
transmarine colonization, which Gaius Gracchus and Placcus l 
ba7 sketched, on the most extensive scale ; but, by admitting i 
the I^li^ns along with the Bomans to emigration and yet l 
undouotedly prescribing the erection of all the new comuiu- 1 
nities as bur gess-colon ies, it formed a first step towards > 
satisfying the claims — to which it was so difficult to give = 
effect, and which yet could not be in the long run refused — of ^ 
the Italians to be placed on an equality with the Romans, i 
First of all, however, if the law passed and Marius was called 
to the independent carrying out of these immense schemes of 
conquest and assignation, he would become practically until 
those plans should be realized or rather, considering their 
indefinite and unlimited character, for his lifetime monarch 
of Rome ; with which view it may be presumed that Marina 

* It is not possible to distinguish exactly what belongs to jjie iirat and vhat 
to tlie second tribunate of Saturninus ; the more enjtecinUy, as in both he evi- 
fatly Tbllowed out the same'Gracchan tendencies. The African agrarian law 
u definitely placed by the treatise De Viris lU. 73, 1 in lit; and this date 103. 
accords witli tbo termination, which had just taken place f^hortly before, of tho 
Jugur thine war. The second agrarian law belon|,^9 beyond doubt to Ml. The IC^O. 
treason-hw and the corn-law have been only conjecturally pUced. the former 
ia 9m. (P. 187), the latter in W^, IC 3. 1». 

vou m* p 
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intended to ha^ie his consulBbip annually renewed, like 
the tribunate of Gracchus. But, amidst the agreement o£ 
the political positions marked out for the younger Gracchus 
and for Manus in all other essential particulars, there was 

(yet a very material distinction between the land-assigning 
tribune and the land-assigning consul in the fact, that the 
i former was to occupy a purely civil position, the latter a 
military position as well ; a distinction, which partly but by 
no meotw solely arose out of the personal circumstances 
under which the two men had risen to the head of the 
state. 

While such was the nature of the aim which Marius and 

his comrades had proposed to themselves, the next question 

^related to the means br which they purposed to break down 

jthe resistance, that might be anticipated to be obstinate, of 

jthe goYemment party. Gaius Gracchus had fought his 

,{ battles with the aid of the capitalist class and the proletariate. 

iHis successors did not neglect to make advances likewise to 

fthese. The equites were not only left in possession of the 

tribunals, but their power as jurymen was considerably in- 

jcreased, partly by a stricter ordinance regarding the standing 

ieommission— especially important to the merchants — as to 

{extortions on the part of the public ma^'strates in the pro- 

ivinces, which Glaucia cairied probably in this year, partly 

103. by the special tribunal, appointed perhaps as early asf#IK on 

the proposal of Satumiiius, respectinc; the embezzlements 

and other oiticial malversations that had occurred during the 

Cimbrian commotion in Gaul. For the benefit, moreover, 

of the proletariate of the capital the sum below cost price, 

which hitherto had to be paid on occasion of the dis^bu- 

tions of grain for the modius^ y^ as lowered from 6^ asses to a 

mere nominal charge of J of an as. Buf, although they did 

not despise the alliance with the equites and the proletariate* 

of the capital, the real power by which the confederates 

; mainly enforced their measures lay not in these, but in the 

,. :' discharged soldiers of the Marian anny, who for that very 

* . reason had been provided for in the colonial laws themselves 

after so extravagant a fashion. In this respect also the pre- 
; eminently military character was conspicuous, which forms 
( the chief distinction between this attempt at revolution and 

• •that which preceded it. 

Violent to-* They went to work accordingly. The ComjuuLcQlOttifi 
tenereuoM UawB encountered, as was to be expected, the keenest opposi- 
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kion from the governraeut. They proved in the senate by iu the 
striking figures, that the former must make the public trea- voting, 
sury bankrupt ; Saturninus did not trouble himself about 
that. They brought tribunician intercession to bear against 9 
both laws ; Saturninus ordered the voting to go on. They \ 
informed the magistrates presiding at the voting that a peal 
of thunder had been heard, a portent by which according 
to ancient belief the gods enjoined the dismissal of the public 
assembly; Saturninus remarked to the messengers, that 
the senate would do well to keep quiet, otherwise the thunder 
might very easily be followed by hail. Lastly the urban 
qusstor. Quint us Csspio, the son, it may be presumed, of the 
general condemned three years before,* and like his father a 
vehement antagonist of the popular party, with a band of de- 
voted partisans dispersed the comitia by violence. But 
the haridy soldiers of Marius, who had flocked in crowds to 
Rome to vote on this occasion, quickly rallied and dispersed 
the city bands, and on the votiug ground thun reconquered I 
the vote on the Appuleian laws was successfully brought | 
to an end. The scandal was giievous ; but when it came to' 
the question whether the senate would comply with the 
clause of the law, that withiu five days after its passing 
every senator should on pain of forfeiting his senatorial seat 
take an oath faithfully to observe it, all the senators took\ 
the onth >*'ith the single exception of Quintus Metellus, who I 
preferred to go into exile. Marius and Saturninus were I 
nOt ^spTeasea to see the best general and the ablest man 
among their opponents removed from the state by voluntary 
banishment. 

Their object seemed to be attained ; but even now to those The i*\\ of 
who saw more clearly the enterprise could not appear other the revoliK 
than a failure. The cause of the failure lay mainly in the ^^^^ 
awkward alliance between a politically incapable general and a ^*'*^* 
street-demagogue, able, but recklessly violent and filled with 
passfoti rather than with the aims of a statesman. They had 
agreed excellently, so long as the question related to their 
plans alone. But when the plans came to be executed, it 

* All mdicatioos point to this conclusion. The elder Quintus Coepio was 
connil in 648, the younger qusstor in 651 of 654, the former consequently 106. 103, 
was bom about or before 605, the latter about 624 or 627. The fact that the 100. 148. 
former died without leaving sons (Strabo,iT. 188) is not inconsistent with this 130. 127, 
riev, for the younger Oepio fell in 664, and the elder, who ended his lif« in 90. 
ixile at :>inyma, may Tery well have survived him. 
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was very soon apparent, that the celebrated general was in 
politics a mere incapable ; that his ambition was that of the 
farmer who would cope with and, if possible, surpass the 
aristocrats in titles, and not that of the statesman who 
desires to govern because he feels within him the power to 
do so ; that every enterprise, which was based on his personal 
standing as a politician, must necessarily even under the 
most favourable circumstances be ruined by himself. 
Opposition He knew neither the art of gaining his antagonists, nor 
of the that of keeping his own party in subjection. The opposition 
whole ari8- ng^inst him and his comrades was even of itself sufficiently 
considerable ; for not only did the government party belong 
to it in a body, but also a e;reat part of the burgesses, who 
guarded with jealous eyes their exclusive privileges against 
the Italians ; and by the course which things took the whole 
class of the wealthy was also driven over to the govemmerit 
8aturninu3 and Glaucia were from the first masters and 
servants of the proletariate and therefore not at all on a 
good footing with the moneyed aristocracy, which had no 
objection now and then to check the senate by means of the 
rabble, but had no liking for street-riots and violent out- 
rages. As early as Saturninus* first tribunate, his armed 
bands had their skirmishes with the equites ; the vehement 
opposition which his election as tribune for ^iis encountered 
shows clearly how small was the party favourable to him. 
It should have been Marius* endeavour to avail himself of 
the dangerous help of such associates only in moderation, 
and to convince all and sundry that they were destined 
not to rule, but to serve him as their ruler As he did 
precisely the contrary, and the matter came to look quite as 
if the object was to place the government in the hands 
not of an intelligent and vigorous master, but of the mere 
canaHky the men of material interests, terrified to death at the 
prospect of such confusion, again attached themselves closely 
to the senate in presence of this common danger. Whdlo 
' Ghiius Gracchus, clearly perceiving that no government 
could be overthrown by means of the proletariate alone, had 
especially sought to gain over to his side the propertied 
classes, those continuators of his work began by producing 
ft reconciliation between *the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. 

But the ruin of the enterprise was brought about, still 
more rapidly than by this reconciliation of enemies, through 
the dissension which the more than ambiguous behaviour of 
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Marius necessarily produced atnong its promoters. While and the de^ 
the decisive proposals were brought forward by his associates »«gogu««. 
and carried after a struggle by his soldiers, Marius main- 
tained an attitude wholly passive, as if the political leader 
was not bound quite as much as the military, when the brunt 
of battle came, to present himself everywhere and foremost 
in person. Nor was this all ; he was terrified at, and fled 
from the presence of, the spirits which he had himself evoked. 
When his associates resorted to expedients which an honour- 
able man could not approve, but without which in fact the 
object of their eflbrts could not be attained, he attempted, in } 
the fashion usual with men whose politico-moral ideas are con- 1 
fused, to wash his hands of participation in those crimes andi 
at the same time to profit by their results. There is a story,/ 
that the general once conducted secret negotiations in two 
ditferent apartments of his house, with Saturninus and his 
p.irtizMms in the one, and with the deputies of the oligarchy 
111 the other, talking with the former of striking a blow 
ugaiust the senate, and with the latter of interfering against 
the revolt, and that under a pretext, which corresponded 
to the anxiety of the situation, he went to and fro between 
the two con^rences — a story as certainly invented, and as 
certainly appropriate, as any incident in Aristophanes. The 
ambiguous attitude of Marius became notorious in the ques- 
tion oTthe oath. At first he seemed as though he would J 
himself refuse the oath required by the Appuleian laws on i 
account of the informalities that had occurred at their; 
passing, and then swore it with the reservation, *'so far as'> 
the laws were really valid ;" a reservation which annulled' 
the oath itself, and which of course all the senators likewise 
adopted in swearing, so that by this mode of taking the oath 
the validity of the kws was not secured, but was on the con- 
trary for the first time fairly called in question. 

The consequencea of this behaviour — stupid beyond paral- \ 
lei — on the part of the celebrated general soon developed | 
themsehes. Saturninus and Giaucia had not undertaken} 
the revolution and procured for Marius the supremacy of thei 
state, in order that they might be disowned and sacrificed byl 
him ; if Giaucia, the favourite jester of the people, had^ 
hitherto lavished on Marius the gayest flowers of his joml 
eloquence, the e^arlands which he now wove for bim were by 
no means redolent of roses and violets. A total. xuftturel 
took place, by which both parties were lost ; for Marius had I 
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' not a footing sufficiently iirm singly to maintain the colonial 
j law which he had himself called in question and to possess 
I himself of the position which it assigned to him, nor were 
1 Saturninus and Glaucia in a condition to continue on their 
j own account the work which Marius had begun. 

But the two demagogues were so compromised that they 
could not recede ; they had no alternatiTe save to resign their 
offices in the usual way and thereby to deliver themselves 
with their hands bound to their exasperated opponents, or 
now to grasp the sceptre for themselves, although they felt 
that they could not bear its weight. They resolved on the 
latter course : Saturninus would come forward once more as 
La candidate for the tribunate of the people for 4Bt Glaucia, 
altlmufich prsBtor and not eligible for the consulship till two 
vears had elapsed, would become a candidate for the latter. 
In fact the tribunician elections were decided thoroughly to 
their mind, and the attempt of Marius to prevent the spunous 
Tiberius Gracchus from soliciting the tribuneship served only 
to show the celebrated man what was now the worth of hia 
popularity ; the multitude broke the doors of the prison in 
which Gracchus was confined, bore him in triumph through 
the streets, and elected him by a great majority as their 
tribune. Saturninus and Glaucia sought to control the more 
important consular election by the expedient for the removal 
of inconvenient competitors which had been tried in the pre- 
f vious year ; the counter-candidate of the government-party. 
Gains Memmius — ^the same who eleven years before had led 
the opposition against them (P. 150) — was suddenly assailed 
^atuininusj by a band of ruffians and beaten to death. But the govem- 
*«M>led, ment-party had only waited for a striking event of this sort 
J in order to employ force. Th^ senate required the consul 
' Gaiua Marius to interfere, and the latter in reality professed 
I his readiness now to draw in behalf of the conservative party 
;the sword, which he had obtained from the democracy and 
''had promised to wield in its favour. The young men were 
hastily called out, equipped with arms from the public build- 
ings, and drawn up in military array ; the senate itself ap- 
peared under arms in the Forum, with its venerable chief 
Marcus Scaurus at its head. The opposite party were per- 
haps superior in a street-tumult, but were not prepared 
for such an attack ; they had to defend themselves as they 
oould. They broke open the doors of the priaons, and call^ 
ttie slaves to liberty and to arms ; they proclaimed — so it 
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was said at any rate — Satuminus as king or general ; on the 
day when the new tribunes of the people had to enter on 
their oflSce, the 10th of December 654, a battle took place 100. 
in the great market-place — the first which had ever been 
fought within the walls of the capital. The issue was not 
for a moment doubtful. The Fopulares were beaten and 
driven up to the Capitol, where the supply of water and ot^i^ 
was cut off from them and they were thus compelled to powered, 
surrender. Marius, who held the chief command, would 
gladly have saved the life of his former allies who were now 
his prisoners ; Satuminus exclaimed to the multitude, that , 
all which he had proposed had been done iti concert with } 
the consul: even a worse man than Marius was could not' 
but shudder at the inglorious part which he played on this| 
day. But he had long ceased to be master of amiirs. With-I 
out orders the young nobles climbed the roof of the senate- 
house in the Forum where the prisoners were temporarily 
confined, stripped off the tiles, and stoned the prisoners 
with them. Thus Snturninus perished with most of the 
more notable prisoners. Qlaucia was found in a lurking- 
place, and likewise put to death. "Without sentence or 
trial there died on this day four magistrates of the Eoman 
people — a praetor, a quaestor, and two tribunes of the people 
— ^and a number of other well-known men, some of whom 
belonged to good families. In spite of the grave fiiults, 
by which the chiefs had invited on themselves this bloody 
retribution, we may nevertheless lament them : they fell " 
like advanced posts, which are left unsupported by the main 
army and are forced to perish without object in a conflict of 
deflpair. 

JVever had the government party achieved a more com- Ascendanc/ 
plete victory, never had the opposition suffered a more severe of the go- 
defeat, than on this tenth of December. It was the least '«™n«"*- 
part of the success, that they had got rid of some trouble- 
some brawlers whose places might be supplied any day by 
ni*8ociat«s of a like stamp ; it was of greater moment, that ^ 
the only man, who was then in a position to become danger- ■, 
ous to the government, had publicly and completely effected | 
his own annihilation ; and most important of all, that the | 
two elements of the opposition — ^tne capitalist order and'; 
the proletariate— emerged from- the atrife wholly at variance. >/ 
It Is true that this was not the work of the government ; 
the'fabric which had been put together by the adroit hands 
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of Guius Gracchus had been broken up, partly by the force 
of circumstances, partly and especially oy the coarse boorish 
manipulation of his incapable successor ; but in the result 
it mattered not whether calculation or good fortune helped 
Marios poliftlie government to its victory. A more pitiful position can 
ticallyanni hardly be conceived than that occupied by the hero of Aqua 
hilated. ^nd VercellflB after such a downfall — all the more pitifd, 
because people could not but compare it with the ^lat which 
only a few months before surrounded the same man. No one 
either on the aristocratic or the democratic side any longer 
thought of the victorious general on occasion of filling up 
the magistracies ; the hero of six consulships could not even 
98. venture to become a candidate in Ml for the censorship. 
He went away to the East, ostensibly for the purpose of ml* 
filling a vow there, but in ideality that he might not oe a witness 
of the triumphant return of his mortal foe. Quintus Metellus; 
he was suifered to go. He returned and opened his house ; 
his halls stood empty. He always hoped tnat conflicts and 
battles would occur and that the people would once more 
need his experienced arm ; he thought to provide himself 
with an opportunity for war in the East, where the Eomans 
might certainly have found sufficient occasion for energetic 
interference. But this also miscarried, like every other of 
his wishes ; profound peace continued to prevail. Yet the 
I longing after honours once aroused within him, the oflener it 
.: was disappointed, ate the more deeply into his mind* Super* 
stitious ns he was, he cherished in nis breast an old oracular 
saying which had promised him seven consulships, and in 
gloomy meditation brooded over the means by which this 
utterance was to obtain its fulfilment and he to obtain his 
revenge, while he appeared to all, himself alone excepted, 
insignificant and innocuous. 
The equeM Still more important in its consequences than the setting 
tj-hm partj) aside of the dangerous man was the deep exasperation 
against the Populares as they were called, which the insur- 
rection of Saturn inus left behind in the party of matedal 
interests. With the most remorseless severity the eques- 
trian tribunals condemned every one who professed oppo- 
sitional views ; Sextus Titius, for instance, was condemned 
not so much on account of his agrarian law as because he 
had in his house a statue of Satuminus ; Gains Appuleius 
Decianus was condemned, because he had as tribune of the 
people characterized the proceedings against Satuminus as 
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illegal. Even for earlier isjuries inflicted hj the Popularea 
on the aristocracy satisfisiction was now demanded, not with- 
out prospect of success, before the equestrian tribunals. 
Because Gaius Norbanus had eight years previously in con« 
cert with Satuminus driven the consular Quintus Csepio 
into exile (P. 186) he was now (ffB) under his own law 95. 
accused of high treason, and the jurymen hesitated long 
— not whether the accused was gfuilty or innocent, but 
whether his ally Satuminus or his enemy CsBpio was to 
be regarded as the more deserving of their hate— till at last 
they decided for acquittal. Even if people were not more 
favourably disposed towards the government in itself than 
before, yet, ailter having found themselves, although but 
for a moment, on the verge of a real mob-rule, all men 
who had anything to lose could not but look on the existing 
government in a different light ; it was notoriously wretched 
and pernicious for the state, but the still more wretched and 
still more pernicious government of the proletariate had con- 
ferred on it a relative value* The current now set so much 
in that direction, that the multitude tore in pieces a tribune 
of the people who had ventured to postpone the return of 
Quintus Metellus, and that the democrats began to seek 
their safety in league with murderers and poisoners — ^ridding 
themselves, for example, of the hated Metellus by poison — or 
even in league A^nth the public enemy, several of them already 
taking refuge at the court of king Mithradates who was 
secretly preparing for war against B^me. External relations 
also assumed an aspect favourable for the government. The i 
Eoroan arms were employed but little in the period from the I 
Cimbrian to the Social war, but everywhere with honour. [ 
The only serious conflict was in Spain, where, during the 
recent years so trying for Rome {igS^ seq,), the Lusitanians 105. 
and Ceitiberians had risen with unw onted vehemence against 
the Bomans. In the years "iMi^V the consul Titus Didius 99-93^ 
in the northern and the consul Publius Crassus in the 
southern province not only re-established with valour and 
good fortune the ascendancy of the Boman arms, but also 
razed the refmctory towns and, where it seemed necessary, 
transplanted the population of the strong towns among the 
mountains to the plains. We shall show in the sequel that 
about the same time the Eoman government again directed ; 
its attention to the East which had been for a generations 
xieglccted, and displayed greater energy than had been heard? 
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I of for long in Cyrene, Syria, and Asia Minor. Never rince 
the commencement of the revolution had the government of 
the restoration been bo firmly established^ or so popular. 
Consujar laws were substituted for tribunician ; restrictioDS 
on liberty replaced measures of progress. The cancelling 
o^the laws oi Satuminus was a matter of course ; the trans- 
marine colonies of Marius disappeared down to a single 
petty settlement on the barbarous island of Corsica. When 
the tribime of the people Sextus Titius — a caricatured 
Alcibiades, who was greater in dancing and ball-playing 
thfui in politics, and whose most eminent talent consisted 
in breaking the images of the gods in the streets at night— 
id. re-introduced and carried the Appuleian agrarian law in^^V^, 
the senate was able to annul the new law on a religious 
pretext without any one even attempting to defend it ; the 
author of it was punished, as we have already mentioned, by 
98. fthe equites in their tribunals. Next year (0K) a law brought 
I in by the two consuls made the usual seven days' interval 
between the introduction and the passing of a project of law 
I obligatory, and forbade the combination of several enactments 
i different in their nature in one proposal ; by which means the 
I unreasonable extent of the initiative power in legislation was 
*^ at least somewhat restricted, and the government was pre- 
j vented from being openly taken by surprise with new 
laws. It became daily more evident that the Gracchan con- 
stitution, which had survived the fall of its author, was now, 
since the multitude and the moneyed aristocracy no longor 
went together, tottering to its foundations. As that oonsti- 
tution had been based on a division in the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy, so it seemed that dissensions in the ranks of the 
opposition could not fail to bring about its fall. Now, if 
ever, the time had come for completing the unfinished work of 
121. restoration of 6K, for finally sending his constitution after 
the tyrant, and for replacing the governing oligarchy in the 
sole possession of political power. 

Everything depended on recovering the nomination of the 
jurymen. The administration of the provinces — the chief 
foundation of the senatorial government — had become de- 
pendent on the jury courts, more particularly on the com- 
nigtratioDof mission regarding' eiacti5ns, to such a degree that the 
governor of a province seemed to administer it no longer 
for the senate, but for the order of capitalists and merchants. 
Heady as the moneyed aristocracy always was to meet the 
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government when measures against the democrats were m 
question, it sternly resented every attempt to restrict it in 
this its well-acquired right of unlimited sway in the pro- 
vinces. Several such attempts were now made ; the governing 
aristocracy began again to feel its strength, and its very best 
men reckoned themselves bound, at least for their own part, 
to oppose the dreadful maladministration in the provinces. 
The most resolute in this respect was Quintus M ucins 
Sottvola , like his father Publius pontifex maxmus ani in 
^i^consu], the foremost jurist and one of the most excellent { 95. 
men of his time. As prsBtorian governor (about Ipi) of 98. 
Asia, the richest and worst abused of all the provinces, he — 
in concert with his older friend, distin^shed as an officer,.^ 
jurist, and historian, the consular Fublms Rutilius Rufus — 
set a severe and deterring example. Without making any i 
distinction between Italians and provincials, noble andf 
ignoble, he took up every complaint, and not only compelled | 
the Boman merchants and state-lessees to eive full pecuniary \ 
compensation for proven injuries, but, when some of their , 
most important and most unscrupulous agents were found 
guilty of crimes deserving death, deaf to afl offers of bribery ' 
he ordered them to be dul v crucified. The senate approved 
his conduct, and even made it an instruction afterwards to 
the governors of Asia that they should take as their model 
the principles of Sc»vola*s administration ; but the equites, 
although they did not venture to meddle with that highly 
aristocratic and influential statesman himself, brought to 
trial his associates and \iltimatelv (about iiB) even the most ** 
considerable of them, his legate tublius Eums, who was de- 
fended only by his merits and recognized integrity, not by 
family connection. The charge, that such a man had allowed 
himself to perpetrate exactions in Asia, almost broke down 
under its own absurdity and under the infamy of the 
accuser, one Apicius; yet the welcome opportunity of 
humbling the consular was not allowed to pass, and, when 
the latter, disdaining false rhetoric, mourning robes, and 
tears, defended himself briefly, simply, and to the point, 
and proudly refused the homage which the sovereign capi- 
talists desired, he was actually condemned, and his moae- 
rate property was confiscated to satisfy fictitious claims for 
compensation. The condemned resorted to the province 
which he was alleged to have plundered, and there, wel- 
comed by all the communities with honorary deputations, and 
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praised and beloved duriDg his lifetime, he spent in literai7 
leisure his remaining days. And this disgraceful condemna- 
tion, while perhaps the worst, was by no means the only 
case of the sort. The senatorial party was exasperated, not 
so much perhaps by such an abuse of justice in the case of 
men of stainless walk but of new nobility, as by the fact that 
the purest nobility no longer sufficed to cover possible stains 
on its honour. Scarcely was Bufus out of the country, 
when the most respected of all aristocrats, for twenty yean 
the chief of the senate, Marcus Scaurus at seventy years of 
age was brought to trial for exactions ; a sacrilege according 
to aristocratic notions, even if he were guilty. The office 
of accuser began to be exercised professionally by worthlew 
fellows, and neither irreproachable character, nor rank, nor 
age longer furnished protection from the most wicked and 
I most dangerous attacks. The commission regarding exac 
tions was converted from a shield of the provincials into 
their worst scourge ; the most notorious robber escapedrfitli 
impunity, if he only indulged his fellow-robbers and did no« 
I refuse to allow part of the sums exacted to reach the jury ; 
but any attempt to respond to the equitable demands of 
the provincials for right and justice sufficed for condemna- 
tion. It seemed as if the intention was to bring the Boman 
government into the same dependence on the controlling 
court, as that in which the college of judges at Carthage 
had formerly kept the council there. The pi-escient expres- 
sion of Gains Gracchus was finding fearful fulfilment, that 
with the dagger of his law as to the juries the nobility 
would lacerate their own flesh. 
Liviot An attack on the equestrian courts was inevitable. Every 

^>rusiu, one in the government party who was still alive to the fact 
that governing implied not merely rights but al^o duties, 
every one in fact who still felt any nobler or prouder ambi- 

Ition within him, could not but rise in revolt against this 
oppressive and disgraceful political control, which precluded 
any possibility of upright administration. The scandalous 
condemnation of Butilius Bufus seemed a summons to begin 
jthe attack at once, and Maccus ^ *^;i]a T^nijMf who was 
91. I tribune of the people in QR|i, regarded that summons as spe- 
i cially addressed to nimself. Son of the man of the same name, 
.' who thirty years before had primarily caused the overthrow of 
^ Ghiius Gracchus (P. 125), and had afterwards made himself a 
name as an officer by the subjugation of the Scordisci (P. 178), 
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Dr usua was, like his father, of strictly conservative views, 
and had alrea(Ty given practice! proof that such were'Eis 
Bcntinients in the insurrection of Satuminus. He belonged 
to the circle of the highest nobility, and was the possessor 
of a colossal fortune ; in disposition too he was a genuine 
aristocrat — a man emphatically proud, who scorned to bedeck 
himself with the insignia of his offices, but declared on his 
death-bea that there would not soon arise a citizen like him ; 
a man with whom the beautiful saying, that nobility consti- 
tutes obligation, was and continued to be the rule of his life. 
With all the vehement earnestness of his temperament he 
had turned away from the frivolity and venality that marked 
the nobles of the common stamp ; tcostworthy and strict in 
morals, he was respected rather than properly beloved on 
the pstrt of the common people, to whom his door and his 
purse were always open, and notwithstanding his youth, he 
was through the personal dignity of his character a man of 
weight in the senate as in the Porum. Nor did he stand 
alone. Marcus Scaurus had the courage on occasion of his 
defence in his trial for extortion publidy to summon Drusus 
to undertake a reform of the judicial arrangements ; he and 
the famous orator, Lucius Crassus, were in the senate the 
most zealous champions of his proposals, and were perhaps 
associated with him in originating them. But the mass of 
the governing aristocracy was by no means of the same mind 
with Drusus, Scaurus, and Crassus. There were not want- 
ing in the senate decided adherents of the capitalist party, 
among whom in particular there made themselves conspicuous 
tlift,CQP,sul of the day, Lucius Marcius Philippus, who main-* 
tained the cause of the equestrian order as he had formerly '^ 
maintained that of the democracy (P. 138) with zeal and 1 
prudence, and the daring and reckless Qnintus Csepio, wlio \ 
was induced to this opposition primarily by his personal \ 
hostility to Drusus and Scaurus. More dangerous, how- j 
ever, than these decided opponents was the cowardly and : 
CQKuptjQttaas. of ,.the aristocracy, who no doubt would have * 
preferred to plunder the provinces aloue, but in the end had ; 
not much objection to share the spoil with the equites, and, ^ 
instead of taking in hand the grave and perilous struggle 
against the haughty capitalists, reckoned it far more equita- 
ble and easy to purchase impunity at their bauds by fair words 
and by an occasional prostration or even by a round sum. 
The result alone coula show how far success would attend 
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the attempt to cany along with the movement this body, 
without which it was impossible to attain the desired end. 
, Attempt At* Drusus drew up a proposal to withdraw the functions of 
reform on jurjinen from the burgesses of equestrian rating and to re- 
/ J{j* 5JJd«^^ ^tore'TEem to the senate, which at the same time was to be 
rate aristo- P^^ ^^ ^ position to meet its increased obligations by the ad- 
ency. £nission of 300 new members ; a special criminal commission 
fwas to be appointed for pronouuciug judgment in the case 
*of those jurymen, who had been or should be guilty of 
'accepting bribes. By this means his immediate object was 
gained ; the capitalists were deprived of their political ex- 
clusive rights, and were rendered responsible for the per- 
petration of injustice. But tlie proposals and designs of 
Drusus were by no means limited to this ; his projects were 
not measures adapted merely for the occasion, but a^compre 
hensive and thoroughly considered plan of reform. A^pe pro- 

I posed, moreover, to increase the ^"^{^fisaif ^f ZTT ^^ to 
/ / cover the increased expense by the permanent issue of a 

proportional nuiiiber of copper plated, alongside of the 
silver, denarii ; '^im then to set apart all the still undistributed 

I I arable land of Italy — ^thus including in particular the Cam- 
pani^u domains — and the best part of Sicily for tEe "setfl? 
ment of burgess-colonists/Mljastlv, he entered into the most 

/ \/ I distinct obligations towards the Itajian allies to procure for 

L them the Eoman franchise. Thus the very same supports 
' of power and the very same ideas of reform, on which tbe 
constitution of Gains Grncchiis had rested, presented them- 
selves now on the side of the aristocracy — a singular, and yet 
easily intelligilile coincidence. It was only to be expected 
that, as the tyrannis had rested for its support against tbe 
oligarchy, so the latter should rest for its support against 
the moneyed aristocracy, on the paid and in some degree 
i organized proletariate ; while the government had formerly 
accepted the feeding of the proletariate at the expense of 
the state as an inevitable evil, Drusus now thought of em- 
ploying it, at least for the moment, against the moneyed 
aristocracy. It was only to be expected that the better 
part of the aristocracy, just as it formerly consented to the 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, would now readily con- 
sent to all those measures of reform, which, without touching 
the question of a supreme head, only aimed at the cure of 
the old evils of the state. In the question of emigratiou 
and' colonization, it is true, they could not go so far as the 
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democracy, since the power of the oligarchy mainly rested 
on their free control over the provinces and was endangered 
by any permanent military command ; the ideas of equalizing 
Italy and the provinces and of making conquests beyond 
the Alps were not compatible with conservative principles. 
But the senate might very well sacrifice the Latin and even | 
the Campanian domains as well as Sicily in order to raise 
the Italian farmer class, and yet retain the government as 
before; to which fell to be added the consideration, that 
they could not more effectually obviate future agitations 
than by providing that all the land at all disposable should 
be brougnt to distribution by the aristocracy itself, and that; 
according to Drusus' own expression, nothing should be left 
for future demagogues to distribute but '* the dirt and the 
daylight." In like manner it was for tlie government — } 
whether that might be a monarch, or a close number of ruling | 
families — ^very much a matter of indifference, whether thel 
half or the whole of Italy possessed the Roman franchise ; | 
and hence the reforming men on both sides probably could 
not but light upon the idea of averting the danger of a 
recurrence of the insurrection of Fregellae on a larger scale 
by a judicious and reasonable extension of the franchise, and 
of seeking allies, moreover, for their plans in the numerous 
and influential Italians. While in the question of thel 
headship of the state the views and designs of the two greati 
political parties were palpably different, the best men of both! 
camps baud mauj points of contact in their means of opera- 1 
tion and in their reforming tendencies ; and, as Scipio Mmui 
lianus may be named alike among the adversaries of Tiberius 
Gracchus and among the promoters of his reforming efforts, 
so Drusus was the successor and disciple no less than the 
antagonist of Gains. The two high-born and high-minded 
youthful reformers had a greater resemblance than was 
apparent at the first glance ; and, personally also, the two 
were not unworthy to meet, as respects the substance of 
their patriotic endeavours, in purer and higher views above 
the obscuring mists of prejudiced partisanship. 

The question at stake was the passing of the laws drawn EHscnssiom 
up by Drusus. Among these tlie proposer, just like Ghiiusicm the Li- 
Gracchus, kept in reserve for the moment the hazardou^^*®** J**** 
proposal to confer the Eoman franchise on the Italian alliesJ 
and brought forward at first only the laws as to the jury J 
inen, the asaignation of land, and the distribution of grainj 
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, The capitalist party offered the most yehement resistance, 
I and, in consequence of the irresolution of the gr^iter part 
i of the aristocracy and the vacillation of the comitiav would 
' beyond question have carried the rejection of the law as to 
I jurymen, if it had been put to the vote by itself. Dnisus 
i accordingly comprised aU his proposals in^ one law : and^ as 
thus all the burgesses interested in tiie'^HiStrtbutions of 
' crain and land were compelled to vote also for the law as to 
i jurymen, he succeeded in carrying the law by their help 
.' and that of the Italians, who stood firmly b^ Prusus with 
the exception of the large landowners, particularly those 
in TJmbna and Etruria, whose domanial possessions were 
threatened. It was not carried, however, until Brusus had 
caused the consul Philippus, who would not desist from oppo- 
sition, to be arrested and carried off to prison by a baiiifl 
The people celebrated the tribune as their benefactor, and 
received him in the theatre by rising up and applauding ; 
but the voting had not so much decided the struggle as trans- 
ferred it to another ground, for the opposite party justly 
characterized the proposal of Drusus as contrary to the law 
of jn if P. 21 8^ and therefore as null. The chief opponent 
of the tribune, the consul Philippus, summoned the senate 
on this ground to canceL the Livian law as informal ; but 
the majority of the senate, glad to be rid of the equestrian 
courts, rejected the proposaL The consul thereupon declared 
in the open market that it was not possible to govern with 
such a senate, and that he would look out for another state- 
council : he seemed to meditate a coup ditat. The senate, 
convoked accordingly by Drusus, after stormy discussions 
pronounced a yote of censure and want of confidence against 
the consul ; but in secret a great part of the majority b^;an 
to cherish apprehension respecting the revolution with which 
they seemed to be threatened on the part both of Philippus 
and of a larfi;e portion of the capitalists. Other circum« 
stances added to that apprehension. One of the most active 
and eminent of those who shared the views of Drusus, the 
orator Lucius Crassus, died suddenly a few days after that 
II. sitting of the senate (Sept. Ml). The connections formed 
by Drusus with the Itafians, which he had at first com- 
municated only to a few of his most intimate friends, be- 
came gradually divulged, and the furious cry of high treason 
which his antagonists raised was echoed by many, perhaps 
by most, men of the government party. Even the generous 
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warning which he commuDicated to ihe consul Philippua, to 
beware of the murderous emissaries of the Italians «t the 
federal festival on the Albau Mount, served only further to 
compromise him, for it showed how deeply he was involved 
in the conspiracies springing up among the Italians. 

Philippus insisted with daily increasing vehemence on the|nie LiTian 
abrogation of the Livian laws ; the majontv grew daily nior^^Tf*" 
lukewarm in their defence. A return to the former state ofl"""*^ 
things soon appeared to the great multitude of the timid 
and the irresolute in the senate the only way of escape, and 
\decree cancelling these laws on account of informality wad 
issued* Urusus, after his iashion sternly acquiescing, coh-j 
tented himself with the remark that it was the senate itselt 
which thus restored the hated equestrian courts, and waived 
liis right to render the decree of cassation invalid by means 
of his veto. The attack of the senate on the capitalist party 
was totally repulsed, and wiUingly or unwiUingly tiiey sub- 
mitted once more to the former yoke. 

But the great capitalists were not content with having Miird«r of 
conquered. One evening, when Drusus was just about at l>"»u». 
his e&trance hall to take nis leave of the multitude which as 
usual escorted him, he suddenly dropped down in front of the 
image of his father ; an assassin^s hiuid had struck him, and 
so surely that a few hours afberwards he expired. The per- 
petrator had vanished in the evening twilight without any 
one recognizing him, and no judicial investigation took pjbive ; 
but none such was needed to bring to light in this case tlie 
dagger, with which the aristocracy pierced its own flesh. 
The same violent and terrible end, which had swept away the ; 
democratic reformers, was destined also for the Gracchus of ' 
the aristocracy. It involved a pMfound ^nd melancholy ^ 
lesson. Beform was frustrated by the resistance or by the 
weakness of the aristocracy, eveu, when the atten^pt at re-f 
formation proceeded from their own ranks. Drusus had 
staked his strength and his life in the attempt to overthrow 
the dominion of the merchants, to organize emigration, to 1 
avert the impending civH wf» ; he himaelf saw the mer- j 
cKauts ruling more absolutely than ever, found all his ideas I 
of reform frustrated, and died with the consciousness that \ 
his sudden death would be the signal for the most fearful | 
civil war that ever desolated the &ir land of Italy. t 
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CHAFFEE Vn. 

I'ttli REVOI;T OF TH£ ITALIAN SUBJECTS* AND THS SULPlGlAIf 
REVOLUTION. 

I and FfiOU the time when the defeat of Pyrrhus had put an end 

Iuliaii». to the last war which the Italians had waged for their inde- 
pendence — or, in 9ther words, for nearJLltWo hundred jem , 
— the Roman primacy had now su"Esi8ted in Italy, witfiout 
having Been once shaken in its foundations eten under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost periL Yainly had the heroic family 
of the Barcides, vainly had the successors of Alexander the 
Qreat and of the- AchsBmenidsB, endeavoured to rouse the 
Italian nation to contend with the too powerful capital; 
it had obsequiously appeared in the fields of battle on the 
Ghiadalquivir and on the l^jerdah, at the pass of Tempe and 
at Mount Sipylus,. and- with the best blood of its youth had 
helped its masters^to achieve the subjugation of three conti- 
nents. Its- own position meanwhile had changed, but had 
' t deteriorated rather than improved. In a material point of 
>' {view, no. doubt, it had in general not much ground to com- 
^^plain. Though the small and intermediate landholdew 
/tiiroughout Italy suffered in consequence of the injudicious 
:Bomaa corn-laws, the larger landlords and still more the 
> mercantile and capitalist class were flourishing, for the 
! Italians, eiijjpyed, as respected the financial profits of the 
'^oxinces, substantially the same protection and the same 
pri^leges as Boman burgesses, and thus shared to a great 
extent in the material advantages of the political ascendancv 
of the Eomans. In general, the economic and social con- 
dition of Italy was not immediately dependent on politi- 
cal distinctions ; there were allied districts, such as Umbria 
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and Etruria, in which the class of free farmers had mostly dis- 
appeared, while in others, such as the valleys o£ the Abruzzi, 
the same class still maintained a tolerable footing or was 
almost unaffected — just as a similar diTersity coidd be pointed 
out in the different Eoman tnbes. On the other hand, the 
p oliti cal inferiority of Italy was daily more harshly and 
more abruptly displayed. No formal open breach of right 
indeed occurred, at least in the principal <|nestions< The 
communal freedom, which under the name of sovereignty was 
accorded by treaty to the Italian communities, was on the 
wl>ole respected by the Boman gpyernment; the attack, which 
the Boman reform party at the commencement of the agra* \ 
rian agitation made on the Boman domains guaranteed to the ' 
more privileffed communities, had not only been earnestly ] 
opposed by the strictly conservative as well as by the middle • 
party in Bome, but had been very soon abandoned by the < 
Koman opposition itself. But the rights, which belonged 
and could not but belong to Rome as the leading comrnoaity 
— the supreme conduct of war-affairs, and the superintends 
euce of tlie whole administFation, — ^iK'ere exercised in a way Disabilities 
which was almost as bad aaif the allies had been directly de- and wrongi 
clared to be subjects without rights.' The numerous modifi-1?^ **** '"^ 
cations of the fearfully severe Boman martial law, which?-^**^ 
were introduced at Bome in the course of the seventh cen-j 
tury, seem to have remained wholly limited to the Boman; 
burgess-soldiers : this ia certain as to the most important,^ 
t'Eeabolition of executions by martial law (P. 112), and we 
may easily conceive the impression which was prodnced when, 
as happened in the Jugurthine war, esteemed Latin officers 
were beheaded by sentence of the Boman council of war, 
while the lowest burgess-soldier had the right in the like 
ense of presenting an appeal to the civil tribunals of Bome. 
The proportions in which the burgesses and Italian allies 
were to be drawn for military service had, as was fair, re- 
mained undefined by treaty ; but, while in earlier times the $ 
two had furnished on an average equal numbers of soldiers ) 
(i. 112, 851), now, although the proportions of the populatioD ] 
had changed probably in favour of the burgesses rather than i 
to their disadvantage, the demands on the allies were by . 
degrees increased disproportionately (i. 436, ii. 383), so 
that on the one hand thev had the chief burden of the 
heavier and more costly service imposed on them, and on 
the other hand there were two allies now ri^ularly leyi^ 
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for one burgess. In like manner ^ith this military supie- 
macj the civil ^ superintendence, which (including the su-' 
preme administrative jurisdiction which could hardly be 
separated firom it) the Koman government had always and 
rightly reserved to itself over the dependent Italian communi- 
ties, was extended in such a way that the Italians were hardly 
]e08 than the provincials abandoned without protection to 
the caprice of any one of the numberiess Boman magis- 
trates. In Teanum Sidicinum, one of the most considerable 
of the allied towns, a consul had ordered the chief magis- 
trate of the town to be scourged with rods at the stake in 
the market-place, because, on the consul's wife expressing a 
desire to bathe in the men's bath, the municipal omoers had 
not driven forth the bathers quickly enough, and the bath 
appeared to her not to be dean. Similar scenes had taken 
place in Ferentinuni, likewise a town optmu jjirisy and even 
lu the old and important Latin colonv of Gales. In the 
Latin colony of Yenusia a free peasant had been seised by a 
young Boman diplomatist not holding ofEice but pasainff 
through the town, on account of a jest which he had allowed 
himself to make on the Roman's litter, had been thrown down, 
and whipped to death with the straps of the litter. These 
occurrences are incidentally mentioned about the time of the 
Fregellan insurrection; it admits of no doubt that similar 
outrages frequently occurred, and of as little that no real 
satisfaction for such misdeeds could anywhere be obtained, 
whereas the rij^itof^appeal — ^not easily violated with impunity 
— protected in some measure the life and limbs of the Koman 
bufffess. In consequence of this treatment of the Italians 
on nie part of the Itoman government, the variance, which 
the wisdom of their ancestors had carefully fostered between 
the Latin and the other Italian communities, could not fail, if 
not to disappear, at any rate to undergo abatement (ii. 385). 
The fortresses of Borne and the districts kept to their aiUe 
giance by the fortresses lived now under the like oppression ; 
the Latin could remind the Picentine that they were both 
in like manner ** subject to the fasces ;" the overseers and 
the slaves of former days were now united by a common 
hatred towards the common despot. 

While the present state of the Italian allies was thus 
transformed from an endurable dependence into the most 
oppressive bondage, they were at the same time deprived of 
m^yrj prospect of obtaining better rights. With the subja- 
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gation of Italy tlie Botnan bdr^88-bodj bad closed its \ 
rauks : the bestowal of the franchise on whole communities ' 
was totally given up, its bestowal on individuals was greatly f 
restricted. Even tbe full liberty of migration belonging to the { 
Old Latin burgesses, which procured for sucb of their members j 
as transferred their abode to Bome the cimtas dm 8uffragio\ 
there, had been curtailed in a manner offensive to the com- \ 
munities concerned (ii. 884). They now advanced a step fur-j( 
ther: on occasion of the agitation which contemplated thef 
extension of the Boman franchise to all Italy in the years ( 
P^BW, the right of migration to Bome was itself attacked, p6. 12S. 
and all the non-burgesses resident in Bome were directly I 
ejected by decree of the people and of the senate from the f 
capital (r. I06|. 124) — a measure as odious on account of its * 
illiberality, as dangerous irom the various private interests 
which it injuriously affected; In short, while the Italian 
allies had formerly stood to the Bo mans partly in the rela- 
tion of brothers under tutelage, protected rather than ruled 
and not destined to perpetual minority, partly in that of 
slaves tolerably treated and not utterly deprived of the hope 
of manumission, they were now all of them subject neaily in'^ 
equal degree, and with equal hopelessness, to the rod» andl 
axes of their Boman masters, ano^ight at the utmost pre* '* 
sume like privileged slaves to transmit the kicks received ^^ 
from their masters onward to the poor pravincials. 

It belongs to the nature of such differences that, restrained Therup- 
by the sense of national uuity and by the remembrance of tore- 
dangers surmounted in common, they make their appearance 
at first gently and as it were modestly, till the breacn gradu- 
ally widens and the relation between the rulers, whose might 
is their sole right, and the ruled, whose obedience reaches 
no further than their fears,, manifests at length undisguis- 
edly the character of force. Down to the revolt and razing FregelUn 
of Fregells in Mi; which as- it were officially attested the ^^* ^^^* 
altered character of the Boman rule, the ferment among the 
Italians did not properly wear a revolutionary character. 
The longing after equal rights had gradually risen from a 
silent wish to. a loud request,, only to be the more de* 
eidedly rejectedv the more distincdy it was announced. 
It was very soon apparent that a voluntary concession was DifBcultjroi 
not to be hoped lor, and the wish to extort what was *g«nei«l 
refused would not be wanting ; but the position of Bome at ^^^ 
that time hardly permitted them to entertain any idea of 
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realieing that wish. Although the numerical proportions of 
the burgesses and non- burgesses in Italy cannot be properlj 
ascertained, it maj be regarded as certain that the number 
of the burgesses was not very much less than that of the 
Italian allies ; for nearly 400,000 burgesses capable of bearing 
arms there were at least 500,000, probably 600,000 allies.* 
! So long as with such proportions the burgesses were united 
J and there waa no outward enemy worthy of mention, the 
1 Italian allies, split up into an endless number of isolated 
I civic and cantonal communities, and connected with Eome 
by a thousand relations public and private, could never attain 
to common action ; and with moderate prudence the govern- 
ment could not fail to control their troublesome and in* 
dignant subjects partly by the compact mass of the bur* 
gesses, pwtbr by toe very considerable resources which the 
provinces am)rded, partly by setting one community against 
another. 
The luliaof Accordingly the Italians kept themselves quiet, till the re* 
volution began to shake Borne ; but, as soon as it had broken 
Out, they entered into the movements and agitations of 
the Boman parties, with a view to obtain equality of rights 
by means of the one or the other. They bad made com* 
mon causo first with the popular and then with the sena- 
torial party, and sained equally little by either. They had 
^ been oriven to the conviction that, while the best men of 
both parties acknowledged the justice and equity of their 
claims, these best men, aristocrats as well as popuIare$^ had 
equally little power to procure a hearing for those claims 
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* TbeM figores art taken from the oumbera of the censuft of^dt and ^M; 
there were in the former year 394,336 buiges«ee capable of anna, in the 
latter 910,000 (according to Phlegon /V. 12 Miill. which fUtement Chntoo 
and his copyists erroneously refer to the censos of 9i^; according to Lir. 
Ep, 98 the number waa — ^by the correct reading — 900,000 penoos). The 
only fignras known between these two — those of the census of 1^01^ which 
acoordUig to Hieronymos gave 463,000 persons — probably tnmed out ae 
low only because the census took place amidst the crisis of the revolution. 
As an increase of the population of Italy is not oonceiTable in the period 
from W^^ ^^ v>^ *ven the Sullan assignations of land can at the most 
have but filled the gaps which the war had made, the sorplos of fully 5OO,0OS 
inen capable of arms may be referred with certainty to the reception of the 
allies which had taken place in the interval. But it is possible and eren pro> 
bable, that in these fatal years the total amount of the Italian population may 
hare retrograded mther than advanced : if we reckon the total defidt at 
100,000 men capable of arms, which seems not ezcessire, there were at the 
time of the Sociai War in Italy three non-burgesses for two I 
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with the maw of their partj. They had also obserTed tliat | .x^\^ c Sv 

the most gifted, most energetic, and most celebrated states- ' . '^ 

men of £ome had found themselves, at the very moment ■ ^T^'m^'v*^^'* 

when they came forward as advocates of the Italians, deserted ' 

by their own adherents and had been accordingly overthrown. 

In all the vicissitudes of the thirty years of revolution and 

restoration govemmoits enough had been installed and de* 

posed, but, however the programme might vary, a short* 

sighted and narrow-minded spirit tat always at the helm. 

Above all, the recent occurrences had clearly shown Hie Italiftoi 
how vain was the expectation of the Italians that their 'od the oli« 
claims would be attended to by Bome. So long as the de- 8*^^ 
mands of the Italians were mixed up with those of the revo* 
lutionary party and had in the hands of the latter been 
rejected by the folly of the masses, they might still resi^ 
themselves to the belief that the oligarchy h^i been hostile 
merely to the proposers, not to the proposal itseU^ and that 
there was still a possibility that the more intelligent senate 
would accept a measure which was compatible with the nature 
of the oligarchy and salutary for the state. But the recent 
years, in which the senate once more ruled almost abso-> 
lutely, had shed only too disagreeable a light on the designs 
of the Boman oligarchy also. Instead of the expected ^^Ji/. /U ^.i 

mosti 9«r j^.^ 



f n* 



difications, there was issued inMfHi consular law which mostV 957 i^^^^x c^ 

strictly prohibited the non-burgesses from laying claim toFLe Lidnio ''. . 

the franchise and threatened transgressors with trial andJP^^^'^^t c.^tt^ 

punishment — a law, which threw back a large number of| ^' ^ < r 

most respectable persons who were deeply interested in the. 4 

question of equalization from the ranks of Bomans into those 

of the Italians, and which in point of indisputable leffalitY 

and of political folly stands completely on a parallel witn 

that famous act which laid the foundation for the se|)ara<* 

tion of North America from the mother-country; in fact 

it became, just like that act, the proximate cause of the 

civil war. It was only so much the worse, that the authors 

of this law by no means belonged to the obstinate and incor> 

rigible Optimates ; they were no other than the sagacious and 

uuiversally honoured Quintus Scaevola— destined uke Qeorge 

Grenville by nature to be a jurist and by £&te to be a 

statesman, who by his equally honourable and pernicious reo- 

titude inflamed m^re than anyone else first the war between 

iKenate and equitos and then that between Bomans and 

Italians — and the orator Luciua Crassus, the friend and 
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tlW of Drusus and altogether one of the moat moderate and 
judicious of the Opti mates. 
Th» luliani Amidst the vehement ferment, which this law and the 
ind DrusQs. numerous processes arising out of it called forth throughout 
Ital^, the star of hope once more appeared to arise for the 
Italians in the person of Marcus Drusus. That which had 
been deemed almost impossible — tKaT a oonserrative should 
take up the reforming ideas of the Gracchi, and should be- 
come toe champion of equal rights for the Italians— had never- 
theless occurred ; a man of the high aristocracy had reeolred 
to emancipate the Italians from the Sicilian Straits to the 
Alps and the government at one and the same time, and to 
apply all his earnest zeal, all his thorough devotedness to 
> these generous plans of reform. Whether he actually, as 
'was reported, placed himself at the head of a secret league, 
. whose- threads ramified through Italy and whose members 
;' bound themselves by an oath^ to stand by each other for 
Drusus and for th« eooMbon cause, cannot' be ascertained ; 
but, even if he did not lend himself to acts so dangerous and 
in fact unwarrantable for a Boman magistrate, yet it is cer- 
tain that he did not keep to mere general promises, and that 
dangerous connections were formed in his name, although 
perluips without his consent or against his will. With joy 
the Italians heiird that Drusus had carried his first proposals 
with the consent of the great majority of the senate ; with 
still greater jov all the communities of Italy celebrated not 
long aflerwanu the recovery of the tribune, who had been 
suddenly attacked by severe illness. But as Drusus's fur- 

* The fbnn of oath is pivsenred (in Diodor. Vat, p. 118); it nmsUiiis: *• 1 
twear by the Capitoline Jupiter and by the Koman Veeta and bj the h^editaiy 
Mai-8 and by the generative San and by the Douri«hing Earth and by the 
divine founders and enlargers of the City of Rome, that those ahall, be mr 
friends and those shall be my foes, who are fnends or ibes to Dmsaa; al«o 
that I will spore neither mine own life nor the life of my diildren or of my 
parents, except in so fiur as it is for the good of Drusus and those who share 
this oath. But if I shook! become a burg(«s by the law of Drusus, I will 
eeteem Rome as my home and Dnisus as the greatest of my benefactcn^ I 
shall tender this oath to as many of my fellow-dtixens as I can ; and if I 
swear truly, may it fiire with me well ; if i swear falady, may it fare vith 
me ill." But we shall do well ro employ this aoooont with caution ; it is de 
rived either from the speeches delivered against Drusus by Philippus (which 
se<>ms to be indicated by the absurd title ** oath of Philippus " prefixed by the 
extnictor of the formula) or at best from the documents of criminal prooedart 
subsequently drawn up respecting this conspiracy in Rome; and even on the 
latter hypothesis it remains questionable, whether this Ibrm of oath was elidtcd 
from the accused or Imputed to them in the inquiry. 
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ther designs became unveiled, a change took place ; be coula 
uot venture to bring in his chief law ; he had to postpone, 
he had to delay, he had soon to retire. It was reportea that 
the majority of the senate was vacillating and threatened to 
fidl away from its leaders ; in rapid succession the tidings 
ran through the communities of Italy, that the law whiclu 
had passed was annuUed, that the capitalists ruled mora 
absolutely than ever, that the tribune nad been struck by] 
the hand of an assassin, that he was dead (autumn of^Bi). n 91. 
The last hope that the Italians might obtain admission tot^para* 
Boman citizenship by agreement was buried with Marcusrj^ ^ 
DruBus. A measure, which that oonservative and energetic^^f^ " 
man had not been able undea the most favourable circum* Home!^ 
stances to induce his own partijy to adopt, was not to be 
ffained at all by amicable means. The Itauans had no course 
feft to them save to submit patiently or to repeat once more, 
and if possible with their united strength, the attempt which 
had been crushed in the bud five-and^hirty years before 
by the destruction of Fregella — so as by force of arms either 
to destroy Bome and succeed to her heritage, or at least to 
compel her to grant eqiudity o£ rights. The latter resolu- 
tion was no doubt a resolution of despair ; as matters stood, 
the revolt of the isolated urban communities against the 
Boman government might well appean still more hopeless 
than the revolt of the American colonies against the British 
empire; to all appearance the Boman government miffht 
with moderate attention and energy of action consign tnis 
second insurrection to the fiite of its predecesson. But was 
it less perhaps a resolution oi despair, to sit still and allow 
things to take their course ?' Wnen they recollected how 
irae Bomans had been in the habit of behaving in Italy 
without provocation, what oould the^ expert now that the 
most considerable men in every Italian town had or were 
alleged to have had— the consequences on either supposition 
beins pretty much the same— an understanding with Drusus, 
which was unmediately directed against the party now vic- 
torious and might well be characterized as treason? All 
those who had taken part in this secret league, all in fact who 
might be merely suspected of participatioii, had no choice 
loft save to begin the war or to oend tneir neck beneath the 
mxe of the executioner. Moreover, the present moment pre- 
aented comparatively favourable prospects for a general in- 
surrection throughout Italy. We are not exactly informed 
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how far the Eomans had carried out the dissolution of th6 
larger Italian confederacies (i. 435) ; but it is not iinpro* 
bable that the Marsians, the Pselignians, and perhaps even 
the Samnites and Lucanians still preserved their old forms 
of federation, though these had lost their political ngnifi* 
cance and were in some cases probably reduced to mere asso* 
ciations for festivals and sacrifices. The insurrection, if it 
should now begin, would still find a rallying point in the*o 
unions; but who could say how soon the Eomans would 
proceed to abolish these also? The secret league, more- 

iorer, which was alleged to be headed by Druaos, had lost in 
him its actual or expected head, but it continued to exist and 
afforded an important nucleus for the political organizatioii 
\ of the insurrection ; while its military organization might be 
t based on the fact that each allied town possessed ita own 
' armament and experienced soldiers. In Home on the other 
hand no serious preparations had beeji made. It was re** 

forted, indeed, that restless movements were occurring in 
taly, and that the communities of the allies maintained a 
remarkable intercourse with each other ; but instead of call* 
ing the citizens in all haste to arms, the governing corporation 
contented itself with exhorting the ma^trates in the coa* 
tonuiry fashion to watchfulness and with sending out spies 
to learn further particulars. The capital was so totally unde- 
fended, that a resolute Marsian officer Quintus Pompedius 
Silo, one of the most intimate friends of Drusus, is said to 
have formed the design of stealing into the city at the head 
of a band of ferasty associates carrying awordla under their 
clothes, and of seizing it by a coup de mam, Preparationa 
were accordiogly made for a revolt ; treaties were concluded, 
and arming went on silently but actively, till at last, as usual, 
the insurrection broke out through an accident somewhat 
earlier than the leading men had intended. 
OtttbifAk of The Roman prsBtor with proconsular powers, Ghuua Ser* 
tiMintur- vilius, informed by his spies that the town of Aseulum 
]^i^ (Ascoli) in the Abruzzi was sending hostages to the neighf* 
•^ ■* bouring communities, proceeded thither with his legate 
Fonteius and a small escort, and addressed to the multitude^ 
which was just then assembled in the theatre for tiie 
celebration of the fi;reat games, a vehement and menadng 
harangue. The sight of the axes known only too w^, tha 
proclamation of threats that were only too earnest, threw 
the spark into the fuel of bitter hatred that had beea 
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accumulating for centuries; the Eoman magistrates were 
torn to pieces by the multitude in the theatre itself, and 
immediately, as if it were their intention by a fearful out- 
rage to cut off every chance of reconciliation, the gates were 
dosed by eonimand of the magistracy, all the Homans re- 
sidinff in Asculum were put to death, and their property was 
plundered. The revolt ran through the peninsula like the 
flame through the steppe. The brave and numerous people^ Marsians 
of the Marsians took the lead, in connection with the smHlb*"^ ^l«i* 
but hard^ "^nnifederacies in the Abruzzi — the PcBligniansJ*"^* 
Marrucinians, Frentanians, and Yestinians. The brave and^ 
sagacious Quintus Silo, already mentioned, was here the soul 
of the movement. The Marsians were the first formally 
to declare against the Romans, whence the war retained 
afterwards the name of the Marsian war. The example thusfCeutnU and 
given was followed by the Samnite communities, and ffene-p^"<*»«>"» 
rally by the mass of the communities from the Liris and the f^y* 
Abruzzi down to Calabria and Apulia ; so that all Centj*al| 
and S outhern Italy was soon in arms against Home. 

The Etruscans and XJmbrians on the other hand held byUtaliuis 
Bome^ as they had already taken part with the equitesfe'*"'**^ *° 
agamst Drusus (P. 224). It is a significant £eu!t, that inP^"^'^* 
these re^ons the landed and moneyed aristocracy had from 
ancient times preponderated and the middle-class had totally 
disappeared, whereas among and near the Abruzzi the fiurmer- 
class had preserved its purity and vigour better than any« 
where else in Italy : it waa from, the farmers accOTdinffly 
and the middle class in general that the revolt substantiiuly 
proceeded, whereas the municipal aristocracy still went hand! 
m hand with the government of the capital. This also! 
readily explains the fact, that there were in the insurgent 
districts isolated communities, and in the insurgent commu- 
nities minorities, adhering to the Boman alliance ; the Vesti- 
nian town Pinna, for instance, sustained a severe siege for 
Borne, and a corps of loyalists that was formed in the Hir* 
pinian country under Minatius Magius of .£clanum supported 
tlie Roman operations in Campania. Lastly, there adhered ! 
-to Borne the allied communities c^timi Juris — ^in Campania | 
Nola and Kuceria and the Greek maritime towns Nea-^ 
polis and Bhegium, and in like manner at least most of; 
the Latin colonies, such as Alba and .^semia — just as in j 
the Hannibalic war the Latin and Greek towns on the 
mhole had taken part with, and the Sabellian towns against^ 
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j Rome. The forefathers of the city had based their govern* 
i ment of Italy on an aristocratic classification, and with skilful 
I adjustment of the degrees of dependence had kept in sub- 
I jection the less privileged communities by means of tho^e 
t with better rights, and the burgesses within each commu- 
^ nity by means of the municipal aristocracy. It was only 
now, under the incomparably wretched government of the 
oligarchy, that the solidity and strength with which the states- 
men of the fourth and fifth centuries had joined together the 
s'^ones of their structure were thoroughly put to the test ; 
the building, though shaken in various ways, still held out 
against this storm. When we say, however, that the more 
favoured towns did not at the nrst shock abandon Borne, 
we by no* means afi&rm that they would now, as in the Han" 
nibalic war, hold out f(»r a length of time and after severe 
defeats, without wavering in their allegiance to Borne ; that 
fiery trial had not yet been endured. 
Impr««ion The first blood was thus shed, and Italy was divided into 
as to the two great military camps. It is true, as we have seen, that 
insnirection |jj,e insurrection was still very far from being a general rising 
in Kome. ^^ ^j^^ Italian allies ; but it had already acquired an extent 
exceeding perhaps the hopes of the leaders themselves, and 
the insurgents might without arrogance think of offering to 
Rejeetion of the Boman government a fair accommodation. They sent 
the propo- lenvoys to l^me, and bound themselves to lay down th^ 
lalt for an | arnM in return for admission to citizendhip ; it was in vain. 
aocMomo- rpj^^ public spirit, which had been so long wanting in Borne, 
seemed) suddenly to have returned, when the question was 
one of opposing with stubborn narrow-mindedness a detkumd 
of the BUDJects just in itself and now supported by a con- 
Conminion siderable force. The immediate effect of the Italian insur- 
«fhightm|. flection was, just as was the case after the defeats which the 
"^ ' policy of the government had suffered in« Africa and Ghtul 
{P. 152, I85»), the commencement of a series of prosecutiona^ 
Sy means of which the judicial aristocracyXSoPvengeance on 
those men of the government whom they, sightly or wnmgly, 
looked upon as the primary cause- of tlus mischief. On the 
proposal of the tribune Quintus Yanus, in spite of the resist* 
ance of the Optimates and in spite of tribuniciaikinterferenoe; 
a special commission of high treason — formed, of course^ 
from the equestrian order which contended for the propoaiL 
, with open violence — ^was appointed for the investigation <A 
f tbe conspiracy instigated by Drusus and widely ramified in 
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Italy as well as in Borne, from which the .osurrection had 
originated, and which now, when the half of Italj was under 
arms, appeared to the whole of the indignant and alarmed 
burgesses undoubted treason. The sentences of this com I 
mission greatlj thinned the ranks of the senatorial partjf 
&Tourable to mediation ; among other men of note Drusus 
intimate friend, the young and talented Ghdus Cotta, was 
sent into baniskment, and with difficulty the grey-haired 
Marcus Scaurus escaped the same fate. Suspicion went so I 
&r against the senators fayouraA>le to the reforms of Drusus, | 
that so«n afterwards the consul Lupus reported from the 
camp to the senate regarding the communications that were 
constantly maintained between the Optimates in his camp 
and the enemy ; a suspicion, winch, it is true, was soon 
shown to be unfounded by the arrest of Marsiaa spies. So 
tar king JCithradates might not without reason assert, that 
the mutual enmities of the Actions were more destructive 
to the Soman state than the Social War itself. 

In the first instance, however, the outbreak of the insur* EUiergvtk 
rection and the terrorism, which the commission of high deems, 
treason exercised, produced at least a semblance of unity and 
vigoiir. Party feuds were sUent ; able officers 'of all shades 1 
— democrats like Gains Marius, aristocrats like Lucius Sulla, 1 
frieuds of Drusus like Publius Sulpicius Bufus — ^placed them* | 
selves at the disposal of the government. The largesses of I 
com were, apparently about this time, materially abridged 
by decree of the people with a yiew to husband the financial 
resources of the state for the war; which was the more 
necessary, as, owing to the threatening attitude of king Mith* 
radates, the proyince of Asia might at any moment fall into 
the hand of the enemy and ^hus one of the chief sources of 
the Boman reyenue be dried up. The courts, with the ex- 
ception of the commission of nigh treason, in accordance 
with a decree of the senate temporarily suspended their 
action ; all business stood still, and nothing was attended to 
but the levying of soldiers and the manufactiure of arms* 

While the leading state thus collected its energies in the Political 
prospect of the severe war impending, the insurgents had to orgaoi»- 
solve the more difficult task of acquiring political organiza- ?***° ^ *^ 
tion during the struggle. In the territory of the Psslignians, [ilj^"***" 
situated in the centre of the Marsian, Samnite, Marrucinian, 
and Vestinian cantons and consequently in the heart of the 
insurgent districts, in the beautiful plain on the river 
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OppofitioD-{ Peflcara, the town of Corfinium was selected as the Oppo- 
'^f>ott, isition-Bome op city of Italia, whose citizeiiBhip was col Cerred 
fon the burgesses of all the insurgent communities ; there a 
Forum and a senate-house were staked off on a suitable 
scale. A senate of 6ve hundred members waa charged 
with the settlement of the constitution and the superin- 
tendence of the war. In accordance mbh its directions the 
burgesses selected from the men of senatorial rank two 
consuls and twelve pnetors, whet, just like the two consuls 
and six prsBtors of Korae, were invested with the supreme 
I authority in war and peace. The Latin language, whicD was 
1 even then the prevailing language among the Marsians and 
t Picentes. Continued in nfficial use, but the Samnite Ian- 
\ guage which predominated in Southern IMj was placed nde 
I by side with it on a footing of equality ;. and the two were 
uuule use of alternately on the silver pieces, which the new 
Italian state began to coin in its own name after Boman 
models and after the Eomau standard, thus practically 
abolishing the monopoly of coina^ which Bome had exer- 
cised for two centunes. It is evident from these arrange- 
ments — and was, indeed, a matter oF course — that the Italians 
now no longer thought of wresting equality of rights from 
the Bomans, but purposed to annihilate or subdue them and 
to form anew state. But it is also obvious, that their consti- 
tution was nothing but » pure copy of that of Bome or, in 
other words, was the ancient polity handed down by tradition 
among the Italian nations ftom time immemorial — the organt- 
' sation of a gity instead of the constitution of a st^e — with 
1 collective assemblies as unwieldy and' useless as'tfll Boman 
1 comitia, with a governing corporation which contained within 
j it the same elements of olig^hv as the Boman senate, with 
i an executive adhiinistered in like manner by a plurality of 
i oo-ordinate supreme magistratets. This imitation descended 
to the minutest details ; for instance, the title of c«hi8u1 or 
prsetor held by the magistrate in chief command was ex- 
changed also by the general of the Italians after a victory for 
^e title of Imperator. Nothing in fact was changed but 
the name; on the coins of the insurgents the same image of 
the gods appears, the inscription onlj being changed from 
Jioma to Italia, This Bome of the msurgeuts was distio- 
l^uished — not to its advantage — from the original Bome 
merely by the circumstance, that, while the latter had at 
any rate an urban development and its unnaturaj position 
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intermediate between a city and a state bad formed itself at 
least in a natural way, the new Italia was nothing at all 
but a place of congress for the insurgents, and it was by 
a pure fiction of law that the inhabitants of the peninsula 
were stamped as burgesses of this new capital. But it is 
significant, that in this case, where the sudden amalc;ama- 
tion of a number of isolated cautons into a new political 
unity might have so naturally suggested the idea of a repre- ] 
tentative constitution in the modem sense, no trace of any t 
such idea occurs ; in fact the yery opposite course was fol- ' 
lowed,* and the communal organization was simply repro- 
duced in a far more absurd manner than before. Nowhere 
perhaps is it more clearly apparent than in this instance, 
that in the view of antiquity a free constitution was in- 
separable from the appearance of the sovereign people in 
person in their collective assemblies or from a civic type, 
and that the great fundamental idea of the modern republi- 
can-constitutional state, viz., the expression of the sove- 
reignty of the people by a representative assembljT-that 
idea without which a free slate would be a chaos— is wholly 
modem. Even the Italian polity, although it approximated 
to a free state in its somewhat representative senates and 
in the diminished importance of the comitiA, never was 
able ^ther in the case of Eome or Italia to cross tlie 
boundary-line. 

Thus bega n, a few months after the death of Drusus, in Warlike 
the winter of tBBV the struggle — as one of the coins of the Feparap 
insurgents represents it — of the Sabellian ox against the ^^^T{^c 
Boman she-wolf. Both sides made zealous preparations: 
in Italia mat stores of arms, provisions, and money were ac- 
cumulated ; in Eome the requisite supplies were drawn from 
the provinces and particularly from Sicily, and the long- 
neglected walla were put in a state of defence against any 

* Evoi iVon our toMty mfonnation, the best pun of whidi » gl^'^ by 
Diodor. p. 538 and Strabo, v. 4, 2, this is very distinctly apparent ; for example, 
the latter ezpreKly says that the bargesa-body chose the magistrates. That the 
senate of Italia was meant to be formed in another manner and to 1mt« dif- 
ferent powers from that of Home, bus baen asserted, but has not bean proved. 
Of coarse in its fint composition care must have been uiken to have a i^r^ 
aentatian in some degree uniform of the insorgent citisM ; bat that the senators 
were intended to he regularly deputed by the communities, is nowhere stated. 
As little docs the comminsion given to the senate to draw apa constitution ei* 
^lude its promulgation by the magittuates and ratification by the assembly of 
the people. 
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contingency. The forces were in some measure equally 

I balanced. The Bomans filled up the blanks in their Italian 
contingents partly by increased levies from the burgesses 
and from the inhabitants — already almost wholly Bomanised 
— of the Oeltic districts on the south of the Alps, of whon 
10,000 served in the Campanian army alone,* partly by the 
contingents of the Numidians and other transmarine 
nations ; and with the aid of the free cities in Greece and 
Asia Minor they collected a war fleet.| On both sides, with* 
out reckoning garrisons, as many as 100,000 soldiers were 
brought into the field,} and in the ability of their men, in 
military tactics and armament, the Italians were nowise inie* 
SubdirisioQ' rior to the Bomans. The conduct of the war was very dif* 
of the j ficult both for the insurgents and for the Bomans, because 
Stbe**S 1 *'^® territory in revolt was very extensive and a great num- 
'$ her of fortresses adhering to Bome were scattered up and 
I down in it : so that on tne one hand the insurgents found 
\ themselves compelled to combine a siege-warfare which broke 
] up their forces and consumed their time with the protection 
>oi an extended frontier; and on the other hand the Bomans 
, could not well do otherwise than combat the insurrection, 
-which had no proper centre, simultaneously in all the insur- 

Igent districts. In a military point of view the insurgent coun* 
try fell into two divisions ; in the northern, which reached 
I from Picenum and the Abruzzi to the northern border of 
) Campania and embraced the districts speaking Latin, the chief 
I command was held on the Italian side by the Marsian Quia* 
r tus Silo, on the Boman side by PubliuaJ^lUitiliH? JLupus, both 
\ as consuls ; in the southern, whiich included Campania, Sam- 
} nium, and generally the regions speaking Sabellian, the Sam* 
~ nite Gains Fapius Mutilus commanded as consul of the insur- 
\ gents, and Lucius Juliua.C^Bsar as the Boman consul. With 
(each of the two commanders-in-chief there were associated 

* The bullets found at Asculum show that the Gauls were Teiy nuBereoi 
also in the army of Sirabo. 

78. t ^« ^^ ^^ <^ <l^cree of the Roman senate of 22. TAbj 676, which gnuite 

honoars and advantages on their discharge to three Greek ship-captains of Csiy- 
stus, Clasomens, and Miletos for fiiiuiful serTioes xendered since the oom- 

90. meucement of the Italian war (664). Of the same nature b the aeoomtt of 
Memnon, that two triremes were summoned from Heradea on the Black Sea 
for the Italian war, and that they returueC in the •eleventh fear with rich ho- 
norary gift«. 

X Tlut this statement of Appian b iiot exaggerated, is dkown by the bulto 
found at Asculum, which name amobg others the twentieth legion. 
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on the Italian side six, on the Romau side fire, lieutenant- ' 
commandero, each of whom conducted the attack or dexence | 
in a definite district, whereas the consular armies were i 
destined to act more freely and to strike the decisive blow. | 
The most esteemed Uoman officers, such as Ghuus Marius, 
Quintus Catulus, and the two consulars of experience in 
the Spanish war, Titus Didius and Publius Crassus, placed 
themselves at the disposal of the consuls for these posts ; 
and, though the Italuuis liad not names so celebrated to 
oppose to them, yet the result showed that their leaders were 
in a military point of view nowi^ inferior to the Romans. 

The oftensive in this thorou^lj[^ desultory war was on the j 
wiiole on the side of the fibmans, but wus nowhere deci- 1 
sively assumed even on their part It is surprising that the I 
KoQUins did not collect their troops for the purpose of at- 
tacking the insurgents with a superior force, and that the 
insurgents tnade no attempt to advance into Latium and to 
throw themselves on the hostile capital. We are however too 
little acquainted with their respective circumstances to 
judge whether or how thej could have acted otherwise, 
or to what extent the remissness of the Roman govern- 
ment on the one hand and the looseness of the connection 
among the federate communities on the other contributed 
to this want of unity in the conduct of the war. It is easy 
to see, that with such a system there would be victories and 
defeats but the final settlement might be very long delayed ; 
and it is no less plain, that a clear and vivid picture of such a 
war — which resolved itself into a series of engagements on 
the part of individual corps operating at the same time, 
sometimes separately, sometimes in combination — cannot be 
prepared out of the remarkably fragmeutary accounts which 
nave reached us. 

The first assault, as a matter of course, fell on the for- Commence- 
tresses adhering to Rome in the insurgent districts, which n»nt oi' tkt 4/ 
in all haste closed their gates and carried in their moveable ^•^* * ^^ >. '' 
property from the country. Silo threw himself on the for- The far* tKt{\ ii^ 
tress designed to hold in check the Marsians, the strong tresses. 
Alba, Mutilus on the Latin town of MaemiA established in 
the heart of Samnium : in both cases they encountered the 
most resolute resistance. Similar coufiicts probably raged 
in the north around Firmum, Hatria, Pinna, in the south 
around Luceria, Beneventuiii, Nola, PsBstum, before and while 
the Roman armies gathered on the borders of the insurgent 

VOL. III. u 
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Cmatd in Country. After the southern army under Cssar had assem- 
Cam- [90. bled in the spring of ^tt iu Campania which for the 
pnuia and ^^qq^ p^j^ jj^]^ by lS)nie, and had provided Capua^-witTTif? 
^^*™'""™' domain so important for the Soman finances — as well as the 
more important allied cities with garrisons, it attempted to 
assume the ofiensive and to come to the aid of the smaller 
divisions sent on before it to Samnium and Lucania under 
Marcus Marcellus and Publius Crassus. But Gfesar was re- 
pulsed by the Samnites and Marsians under Publius Yettius 
Scato with severe loss, and the important town of Venafrura 
thereupon passed over to the insurgents, into whose hands it 
delivered its Soman garrison. By the defection of this 
town, which lay on the military road frop Campania to 
Samnium, .^Ssemia was isolated, and that fortress already 
strongly assailed found itself now exclusively dependent on 
the courage and perseverance of its garrison and its com- 
mandant Marcellus. It is true that an incursion, which 
JSulla happily carried out with the same crafty audacity 
as his expedition to Bocchus, relieved the hard-pressed 
iKseruia ^ernians for a moment ; nevertheless they were after an 
taken by obstinate resistance compelled by the extremity of famine to 
the iiwui- capitulate towards the end of the year. In Lucania too 
gent*, Publius Crassus was defeated by Marcus Lamponius, and 
compelled to shut himself up in G^rumentum, which fell 

! after a long and obstinate siege. With these exceptions, 
they had been obliged to leave Apulia and the southern dis- 
I tricts totally to themselves. The insurrection spread ; when 
f^ hI*o Mutilus advanced into Campania at the head of the Samnite 
NoU army, the citizens of Nola surrendered to him their city and 

delivered up the Soman garrison, whose commander was 
executed by the orders of Mutilus, while the men were distri- 

ibuted through the \'ictorious army. With the single excep- 
tion of Nuceria, which adhered firmly to Rome, all Campania 
as far as Vesuvius was lost to the Somans ; Salernum, Stabis. 
^'\^j^*^ Pompeii, Herculaneum declared for the insurgents ; Mutilus 
* * was able to advance into the region to the north of Vesuvius, 

and to besiege AcerraB with his Samnito-Lucanian army. The 
Numidians, who were in great numbers in Csesar*s armv, 
began to pass over in troops to Mutilus or rather to OxYntiK^ 
the son of Jugurtha, who on the surrender of Venusia had 
fallen into the hands of the Samnites and now appeared 
among their ranks in regal purple; so that Ca&sar found 
lumcelf compelled to send home the ^-bole African corps. 
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Mutilus ventured to attack the Eoman camp ; but he was 
repulsed, and the Samnites, who while retreating were as- 
sailed in the rear by the Boman cavalry, left nearly 6000 
dead on the field of battle. It was the first notable success 
which the Ttomans gained in this war ; the army proclaimed 
the general isrvptnOjor^ and the sadly fallen courage of the 
capitol began to revive. It is true that not long afterwards 
the victorious army was attacked in crossing a river by Marius 
Egnatius, and so emphatically defeated that it had to retreat 
as &r as Teanum and to be reorganized there ; but the exer- 
tions of the active consul succeeded in restoring his army to a 
serviceable condition even before the arrival of winter, and he 
reoccupied bis old position under the walls of Acerr®, which 
the Samnite main army under Mutilus continued to besiege. 

At the same time operations had also begun in Central Combats 
Italy, where the revolt in the Abruzzi and the region of the with tho 
l<'ucine lake threatened the capital in dangerous proximity. Wa********- 
An independent corps under Guseus' Fompeius Strabo was 
sent into Picenura in order that, resting for support on 
Firmura and Falerio, it might threaten Asculum ; out the 
main body of the Roman northern army took its position 
under the consul Lupus on the borders of the Latin and 
Marsian territories, whei-e the Valerian and Salarian high- 
ways brought the enemy nearest to the capital ; the rivulet 
Tolenus (Turano), which iutersects the Valerian joad be- 
tween 'libur and Alba and falls into the Velino at Eieti, 
separated the two armies. The consul Lupus impatiently 
pressed for a decision, and did not listen to the disagreeable 
advice of Marius that he should exercise his men — unaccus- 
tomed to service — ^in the first instance in petty warfare. At 
the very commencement the division of Gains Perpenna, 
10,000 strong, was totally defeated, whereupon the com- 
mander-in-chief deprived the defeated general of his com- 
mand and united the remnant of the corps with that which 
was under the orders of Marius, but did not allow himself to 
be deterred from assuming the ofiensive and crossing the 
Tolenus in two divisions, led partly by himself, partly by 
Marius, on two bridges constructed not far from each other. 
Publius Scato with the Marsians confronted them ; he had 

E itched his camp at the spot where Mariu?* crossed the 
rook, but, before the passage took place, he had withdrawn 
thence leaving behind the mere posts that guarded the 
camp, and had taken a position in amcush further up the rivor. 
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i There he attacked the other Boman corps under Lupus 
unexpectedly daring the crossing, and partly cut it down, 
partly drove it into the river (11th Juuer^ittf). The consul 
m person and 8000 of his troops fell. It could scarcely be 
ae«th of called a compensation, that Marius, becoming at length 
"^*"' aware of Scato*s departure, had crossed the river and net 
ii^dthout loss to the enemy occupied their camp. Yet this 
passage of the river, and a victory at the same tiiue obtained 
over the Pelignians by the general Servius Sulpicius, com- 

Jpelled the Marsians to draw their line of defence somewhat 
back, and Marius, who bv decree of the senate succeeded 
Lupus as commander-in-chief, at least prevented the enemy 
from gaining further successes. But, when Quintus Ciepio 
was soon afterwards associated in the command with equal 
powerSt not so much on account of a conflict which he nad 
successfully sustained, as because he had recommended him- 
self to the equites then leading the politics of Rome by his 
vehement opposition to Drusua, he allowed himself to be lured 
into an ambush by Silo on the pretext that the latter wished 
to betray to him his army, and was cut to pieces with a great 
part of his force by the Marsians and Vestinians. M^us, 
after Caepio's fall once more sole commander-in-chief, through 
his obstinate resistance prevented his antagonist from profit- 
ing by the advantages which he had gained, and gradually 
penetrated far into the Marsian territory. He long refused 
battle ; when he at length gave it, he vanquished his im- 
petuous opponent, who left on the battle-field among other 
dead Herius Asinius the chieftain of the Marrucini. In a 

(second engagement the army of Marius and the corps of 
Sulla which belonged to the army of the south co-operated 
^to inflict on the Marsians a still more considerable defeat, 
which cost them 6000 men; but the glory of the day re- 
mained with the younger officer, for, whue Marius had given 
and gained the battle, Sulla had intercepted the retreat of 
the fugitives and destroyed them. 
Picenian While the conflict was proceeding thus warmly and with 

^^ar. varying success by the Fucine lake, the Picenian corps under 

Stribo had also fought with alternations of fortune. The 
insurgent chiefs, Gains Judacilius from Asculum, Publius 
Yettius Scato, and Titus Latrenius had assailed it with their 
united forces, defeated it, and compelled it to throw itself 
into Firm urn, where Lafrenius kept Strabo besieged, while 
Judacilius moved into Apulia and mdueed Canusium, Venu- 
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sia, and the other townB still adheriDg to Rome in that quar- 
ter to join the insurgents. But on the Eoman side Ser- 
vius Sulpicius by his victory over the P»lignians deared the 
way for his advancing into Picenum and rendering aid to 
Strabo; Lafrenins was attacked by Strabo in front and 
taken in rear by Sulpicius, and liis camp whs set on fire ; 
he himself fell, the remnant of his troops fled in disorder 
and threw themselves into Asculum. So completely had the 
state of affairs changed in Picenum, that the Itauans now 
found themselves confined to Aseulnm as the Romans were 
previously to Firmum, and the war was thus once more con- 
verted into a siege. 

Lastly, there was added in the course of the year to the pmbi-o- 
two difficult and straggling wars in southern and central P**^f**" 
Italy a third in the north. The state of matters apparently J^"^*<^- 
so cianfferous for Borne after the first months ot the war 1 1 
had induced a gT^t portion of the. Umbrian* and isolated; ■ 
Etruscan, communiti^a to declare Ibr the insurrection; so' | 
that it became necessary to despatch against the Umbrians 
Aulufl Plotius, and against the Btruscans Lucius Porcius 
Cato. Here however the Romans encountered a far less 
energetic resistance than in the Marsiau and Samuite coun- 
tries, and maintained a most decided superiority in the field.y^ 

Thus the severe first year of the war came to an end, Disadvau- 
leaving behind it, both in a military and political point of view, tageous 
sorrowful memories and dubious prospects. In a militaryl*8if*'*g**f 
point of view, both armies of the Romans, the Marsian asjJ^°^|J^ 
well as the Campaiiian, had been weakened and discouragedLear of the 
by severe defeats ; the northern army had been compelled Km. 
especially to attend to the protection of the capital, the 
southern army at Neapolis had been seriously threatened 
in its communications, as the insurgents could without much 
difficulty break forth ^m the Maraian or Samnite territory 
and establish themselves between Rome and Naples; for 
which reason it was found necessary to draw at least a chain 
of posts from CumsB to Rome. In a political point of view, i ' 
the insurrection had gained ground on all sides during this i 
first year of the war ; the secession of Nola, the rapid capi- I 
tulation of the strong and large Latin colony of Yenusia, ; 
and the Umbro-Btruscan revolt were suspicious signs that \ 
the Roman symmachy was tottering to its very base and I 
was not in a position to sustain this fiery trial. They had 
already made the utmost demands on the burgesses ; they 
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bad already, with a view to form that chain of posts alon^ 
the Latino-Campanian coast, incorporated nearly 60UU 
freedmen in the burgess-militia ; they had already required 
the severest sacrifices from the allies that still remained 
faithful ; it was not possible to draw the string of the bow 
tighter without hazarding everything. 
Despond- The temper of the burgesses v^ras singularly depressed, 
ency of the After theiwttle on the Tolenus, when the dead bodies ortbe 
komans. consul and the numerous citizens of note who had fallen 
with him were brought back from the neighbouring battle- 
field to the capital and were buried there ; when the magis- 
trates in token of public mourning laid aside their purple 
and insignia; when the government issued orders to the 
inhabitants of the capital to arm en masse; not a few had 
resigned themselves to despair and given up all as lost. It 
is true that the worst despondency had been diminished 
after the victories achieved by CsBsar at Aoerne and by 
Strabo in Ficenum : on the news of the former the war-dress 
in the capital had been once more exchanged for the dress 
of the citizen, on the news of the second the sims of public 
mourning had been laid aside ; but it was not doubtful that 
on the whole the Bomans had been worsted in this passage 
ofarms : and above all the senate and the burgesses liad 
lost the spirit, which had formerly borne them to victory 
through the crises of the Hannibalic war. They stiU 
])erhaps began war with the same haughty arrogance as 
tlien, out they knew not how to end it as they had then done ; 
rigid obstinacy, tenacious persistence had given place to a 
remiss and cowardly disposition. Already after the first year 
of war their outward and inward policy became suddenly 
ohanged, and betook itself to compromise. There is no doubt 
that in this they did the wisest thing which could be done ; 
not however because, compelled by the immediate force of 
arms, they could not avoid acquiescing in disadvantageous 
conditions, but because the subject-matter of dispute, — the 
perpetuation of the political precedence of the Romans over 
the other Italians — was injurious rather than beneficial to the 
commonwealth itself. It sometimes happens in public life, 
that one error compensates another ; in this case cowardice 
' in some measure remedied the mischief which obstinacy had 
incurred. 
90 { The year ffl had begun with a most abrupt rejection 
I of the compromise ofier^ by the insurgents and ^ith th6' 
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oi>euiBg of a war of prosecutions, in which the most pa8sionat-etK«roliitKni 
defenders of patriotic selfishness, the capitalists, took ven- rin poHticU 
geance on all those who were suspected of having counselled process**- 
moderation and seasonable concession. On the other hand| 
the tribune Marcus Plautius Silvanus, who entered on his ; 
office on the 10th of December of the same year, carried a \ 
law which took the commission of high treason out of the > 
bands of the capitalist jurymen, and intrusted it to others ' 
who were nominated by the free choice of the tribes without 
dasB-qualification ; the effect of which was, that that com- 
imssion was converted from a scourge of the moderate party 
into a scourge of the ultras, and sent into exile among others 
its own author, Quintus Varius, who was blamed by the 
public voice for the worst democratic outrages — ^the poison- 
mg of Quintus Metellus and the murder of Drusus. 

Of greater importance than this singularly candid political Bestowal of 
recantation, was the change in the course of their policy the fran- 
toward the Italians. Exactly three hundred years *iad J*^'^ <>^J||J 
passed since Kome had last been obliged to submit to the renia^*ed "* 
dictation of peace ; Eome was now worsted once more, and faithful or 
the peace which she desired could only be got by yielding to submitted. 
the terms of her antagonists. With the communities doubt- 
less, which had already risen in ai'ms to subdue and to 
destroy Home, the feud had become too bitter for the Eomans 
to prevail on tliemselves to make the required concessions ; 
and, had they done so, these terms would now perhaps have 
been rejected by the other side. But, if the original demands \ 
were conceded under certain limitations to the communities : 
that had hitherto remained faithful, such a course would on 
the one hand preserve the semblance of voluntary concession, 
while on the other hand it would prevent the otherwise in- 
evitable consolidation of the confederacy and thereby pave 
the way for its subjugation. Accordingly the gates of Koman 
citizenship, which had so long remained closed against 
entreaty, now suddenly opened when the sword knocked at 
them ; yet even now not fully and wholly, but in a manner 
reluctant and annoying even for those admitted. A law 
carried by tlie consul Lucius CsBsar* conferred the Boman 

* The Jalian law must have been passed in the last months of ^fl^ for I 90, 
during the goo3 season of the year Caesar was In the Held ; the Plautio-Pagi- i 
rian was probabl j passed, as was ordinarily the rule with tribunTcinn propo- 1 
sals, imoiediately after the tribune:! entered on olHue, consequently in Dec I 
' ' or Jan. QB* I 90. 89. 
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/ franchise on the burgesses of all those communities of Italian 
j allies, which had not up to that time openly declared against 
\ Home ; a second emanating from the tribunes of the people 
' Marcus Plaut ius Silvanus and (jbiius Papirius Carbo, laid 
down for e?ery man who had citizenship aSnT^LoiBicdle in ltd? 
a term of two months, within wbich lie was to be allowA 
to acquire the Soman franchise by presenting himself before 
a Boman magistrate. But these new burgesses were to be 
restricted in a way similar to the freedmen, inasmuch ai 
' they could onlvbe enrolled in^glit,a8 the freedmen only in 
1 four, of the* ttirty-five tribes ; whether the restriction was 
personal or, as it would rather seem, hereditary, cannot be 
determined with certainty. 
Bestowal of This measure related primarily to Italy proper, which at 
Utin rights that time extended northward little beyond Anecma and 
Miatt Florence. In Cisalpine Gaul, which was in the eve of the 
Ceiil'^ 1^^ ^ foreign country, but in admiuistration and cokmizatioD 
had lon^ passed as part of Italy, all the Latin colonies were 
treated like the Italian communities. Of the other hitherto 
allied townships in that quarter those — not very numerous- 
situated on the south side of the Fo received the franchise ; 
I but the country between the Po and the Alps was in cou- 
89. I sequence of a law brought in by the consul Strabo in ^ 
^ different! V treated. It was organized after the Italian civic 
} constitution, so that the communities not adapted for this, 
; more especially the townships in the Alpine valleys, were 
i assigned to particular towns as dependent and tributanr 
villages. These new town-communities, however, were not 

{)re8ented with the Eoman franchise, but, by means of the 
egal fiction that they were Latin colonies, were invested with 
those rights which had hitherto BeTonged to the Latin towns of 
inferior privileges. Thus Italy at that time ended practi<»^ 
^ thft /SPi while the Transpadane country was treate#*M 
au outlying dependency; undoubtedly because the region 
between the Apennines and the Po had long been organised 
after the Italian model, whereas in the more northeily 
portion, — ^in which, excepting Eporedia and Aquileia, there 
were no civic or Latin colonies, and from which in feet the 
native tribes had been by no means dislodged as thev were 
from the louthern district — Celtic habits and the Celtic can- 
tonal constitution still in great part subsisted. 

Considerable as these concessions were, if we compare 
them with the rigid ezclusiveness which the Eoman bulges^ 
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body had retained for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
they were far from including a capitulation with the actual 
insurgents ; they were on the contrary intended partly to j 
retain the communities that were wavering and threatening ! 
to revolt, partly to draw over as many deserters as possible j 
from the hostile ranks. To what extent these laws andt 
especially the most important of them — that of C»sar — ^were 
applied, cannot be accurately stated, as we are only able to 
specify in general terms the extent of the insurrection at 
tne time when the law was issued. The chief result at any * 
rate was, that the communities hitherto Latin, — ^not only the j 
survivors of the old Latin confederacy, such as Tibur and j 
Froneste, but more especially the Latin colonies, with the 4 
exception of the few that passed over to the insurgents — }. 
were thereby admitted to Eoman citizenship. Besides, the 1 
law was applied to the isolated towns of the allies between 
the Po and the Apennines, such as Eavenna, to a number of 
Etruscan towns, and to the allied cities that remained faithful 
in Southern Italjr, such as Nuceria and Neapolis. It was I 
natural that individual communities, hitherto specially privi- { 
te^ed, should hesitate as to the acceptance of the fran- * 
chise; that Neapolis, for example, should scruple to give up « 
its former treaty with Some — which guaranteed to its'* 
citizens exemption from land-service and their Greek cou-j 
stitution, and perhaps domanial advantages besides — ^for thej 
very restricted privileges of new burgesses. It was probably P 
in virtue of conventions concluded on account of these 
scruples, that this city, as well as Bhegium and perhaps 
other Greek communities in Italy, even after their admission 
to Soman citizenship retained unchanged their former com- 
munal constitution and Greek as their official language. 
At all events, as a consequence of these laws, the circle of 
Eoman burgesses was extraordinarily enlarged by the merg* 
ing into it of numerous and important civic communities 
scattered from tlie Sicilian straits to the Po ; and, further, the 
country between the Po and the Alps was, by the bestowal 
of the privileges of the most favoured allies, as it were in- 
vested with the legal reversion of full citizenship. 

On the strength of these concessions to the wavering Second yeta 
communities, the Bomans resumed with fresh courage the of tlieww. 
conflict against the insurgent districts. They had pulled 
down as much of the existing political institutions as seemed 
necessary to arre^st the progress of the conflagration ; the 
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insurrection thenceforth spread at any rate no further. Id 
EtrurU and|Etruna and Umbria especially, where it was just beginning, 
dt was subdued with singular rapidity, still more, probably, 
tby means of the Julian mw than through the success of the 
Qioman arms. In the former Latin_ colonies, and in the 
jthickly-peopled region of the Po, there were opened up copious 
jand now reliable sources of aid : with these, and with the 
resources of the biu*gesse8 themselves, they could proceed to 
subdue the now isolated conflagration. The two former 
commanders-in-chief returned to Rome, CsDsar as censor elect, 
Marius, because his conduct of the war was blamed as vadl-* 
lating and slow, and the man of sixty-six was declared to be 
in his dotage* This objection was very probably groundless ; 
Marius showed at least his bodily vigour by appearing daily 
in the circus at Kome, and even as commander-in-chief 
he seems to have displayed on the whole his old ability m 
the last campaign; but he had not achieved the IniflMuit 
successes by which alone he could after his political bank- 
ruptcy rehabilitate himself in public opinion, and so the 
celebrated champion was to his bitter vexation now, even as 
,an officer, unceremoniously laid aside aa useless. The place of 
'Marius in the Marsian army was taken by the consul of this 
I year, Lucius Porcius Cato, who had fought with distinction 
{in Etruria, and that of CsBsar in the Campanian armv by 
his lieutenant, I^v<*iiiy ^\]^\ to whom were due some of the 
most material successes of the previous campaign ; Gmeua 
Strabo retained — ^now as consul — the commana which he had 
held so successfully in the Picenian territory. 

Thus began the second campaign in^WU The insurgents 
opened it, even before winter was over, by the bold attempt 
— recalling the grand passages of the Samnite wars — to send 
a Marsian army of 15,000 men to Etruria with a view to aid 
the insurrection brewing in Northern Italy. But Strabo, 
through whose district it hod to pass, intercepted and totally 
defeated it ; only a few got back to their far distant home. 
When at length the season allowed the Roman armies to 
assume the ofiensive, Cato entered the Marsian territory 
and advanced, successfully encountering the enemy there ; but 
he fell in the region of the Fucine lake at an attack on the 
enemy's camp, so that the exclusive auperintendence of the 
operations in Central Italy devolved on Strabo. The latter 
Asculum employed himself partly in continuing the siege of Asculum, 
be)dv:fod, partly in the subjugation of the Marsian, Sabellian, and 
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Apulian districts* To relieve his hard-pressed native town, 
Judacilius appeared before Asculum with the Picentine 
levy and attacked the besieging army, while at the same 
time the garrison sallied forth and threw itself on the Roman 
lines. It is said that 75,000 Eomons fought on this day 
against 60,000 Italians. Victory remained ^ith the Bomans, 
but Judacilius succeeded in throwing himself with a part of 
the relieving army into the town. The siege resumed its 
course ; it was protracted* by the strength of the place and 
the desperate oefence of the inhabitants, who fought with 
a recollection of the terrible declaration of war within its 
walls. When Judacilius at length after a brave defence of 
several months saw the day of capitulation approach, he 
ordered the chiefs of that fraction of the citizens which was 
favourable to Bome to be put to death under torture, and 
then died by his own hand. So the gates were opened, and* 
Boman executions were substituted for Italian ; all officer 
and all the respectable citizens were executed, the rest wer 
driven forth to beggary, and all their property was confiscat 
on account of the state. During the siege and afler the £ 
of Asculum numerous Roman corps marched through the 
adjacent rebel districts, and induced one after another to Subjnga- 
submit. The Marrucini yielded, after Lucius Sulpicius had tion of tlA 
defeated them decidedly at Teate (Chieti). The praetor Gains ^^^J^ 
Cosconius penetrated into Apulia, took Salapia and CannsD, ^^^^^ 
and besieged Canusium. A Samnite corps under Marius 
Egnatius came to the help of the unwarlike region and actually 
drove back the Romans, but the Roman general succeeded in 
defeating it at the passage of the Aufidus ; l!|gnatiaB fell and 
the rest of the army had to seek shelter behind the walls of 
Canusium. The Romans again advanced as far as Yenusia 
and Rubi, and became masters of all Apulia. Along the 
fucine lake also and at the Majella moimtains — ^the chief: 
seats of the insurrection — ^the Romans restored their ascen- i 
dancy ; the Marsians succumbed to Strabo*s lieutenants, \ 
Quintus Metellus Pius and Gaius Cinna, the Yestinians and 
Pttlignians in the following year (#ii)pto Strabo himself ; 88, 
Italia the capital of the insurgents became once more the 

* Leaden bullets with the name. of the legion which thi^ew Ihem, and some- 
fiines with curses against the *' runaway slaves'* — and acoordinglj Roman— K>r 
with the inscription "hit the Piceutes" or «*hit Pompeius" — ^the former 
Koman, the latter Italian — are eren now sometimes found, belonging to that 
period, in the region of AscoU. 
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modest Pslignian country-town of Corfinium ; the remauit 
of the Italian senate fled to the Samnite territory. 
Subjugation The Boman southern army, which was now under the 
of Campft- command of LuciiiA Sulla, had at the same time assumed 
9!^**^** the offensive and had penetrated into southern Campania 
which was occupied hy the enemy. . Stabia was taken and 
89. destroyed by Sulla in person (30 April M^) And Hereo- 
laneum by Titus Didius, who however fell himsdf (1 1 Jiuie^ 
apparently at the assault on that city. Poapeii reeistea 
longer. The Samnite general Lucius Clueutius came up to 
bring relief to the town, but he was repulsed by Sulla : and 
when, reinforced by bands of Celts, he renewed' hia attempt, 
he was, chiefly owing to the wavering of these untrust- 
worthy associates, so totally defeated that his camp was 
taken and he himself was cut down with the greater part of 
his troops m their flight towards Nola. The grateful BoBian 
army conferred on its general the grass-wreath — the homely 
bad^ with which the usage of the camp decorated the 
soldier who had by his energy saved a division of his com- 
rades. Without pausing to undertake the sie^ of Nola 
and of the other Campanian towns still occupied by the 
Samnites, Sulla at once advanced into the interior, which 
was the headrquarters of the insurrection. The speedy cap- 
ture and fearful punishment of .£clanum spread terror 
throughout the Uirpinian country ; it submittea even befcnm 
the arrival of the Lucanian contingent which had set itself 
in motion to render help, and SuUa was able to advance 
unhindered as &r as the territory of the Samnite confederacy. 
The pass, where the Samnite militia under Mutilns awaited 
hiin, was turned, the Samnite army was attacked in rear, and 
defeated ; the camp was lost, the general escaped wounded 
to .£semia. Sulla advanced to Bovianum« the capital of the 
Samnite country, and compelled it to surrender by a second 
victory obtained beneath its walls. The advanced season 
^ alone put an end to the campaign there. 
The insur-" The position of affidrs had undergone a most complete 
rectioQ on , change. Powerful, victorious, aggressive as was the insur- 
the [89^rection when it began the campaign of MIt it emevffed from 
•^***^ *it deeply humbled, everywhere b^ten, and totally hopeless. 
!ww^. i^^ northern Italy was pacified. In central Italv both 
Jcoasts were wholly in the Roman power, and the Abruzzi 
falmost entirely ; Apulia as far as Venusia, and Campania as 
{far as Nohi, were in the hands of the Romans ; ana by the 
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occupation of the Hirpinian territory the communication \ 
was broken off between the only two regions still persevering } 
in open resistance, the Samnite and the Lucano-Bruttian* } 
The field of the insurrection resembled the scene of an im- ' 
mense conflagration dying out ; everywhere the eye fell on 
ashes and ruins and smouldering brauds ; here and there 
the flame still blazed up among the ruins, but the fire was 
everywhere mastered and there was no further threatening 
of danger. It is to be regretted, that we no longer suffi- 
ciently discern in the superficial accounts hauded down to 
us the causes of this sudden revolution. While uudoubtedly 
the dexterous leadership of Strabo and still more of Sulla, 
the moreaiergetic concentration of the Boman forces, and 
their quicker ofiensive action contributed materially to that 
result, pditical causes were probably at work along with the 
military in producing the singularly rapid fall of the insui^ents' 
power ; the law of Silvanus and Car do probably fulfilled its 
design in carrying defection and treason to the common 
cause into the ranks of the enemy, and misfortune, as has 
so frequently happened, probably fell as an apple of discord 
among the loosely connected insurgent communities. We Pei^ever- 
see only — and this feet points to an internal breaking up of «"<» ?^^*« 
Italia, that must certamly have been attended by violent Sammtes. 
convulsions — that the Samnites, perhaps under the leadership 
of the Marsian Quintus Silo who had oeen from the first the 
soul of the insurrection and after the capitulation of the 
Marsians had gone as a fugitive to the neighbouring people, 
now assumed another omtnizatiou purely confined to their 
own land, and, after "fialia" was vanquished, undertook 
to continue the struggle as "Safini" or Samnites.* The 
strong JBsemia was converted from the fortress that had 
curbed, into the last retreat that sheltered, Samnite freedom ; 
an army assembled consisting, it was said, of 30,000 infantry 
and 1000 cavalry, and was strengthened by the manumission 
and incorporation of 20,000 slaves ; five generals were placed 
at its head, among whom Silo was the first and Mutilus next 
to him. With astonishment men saw the Samnite wars be- 
ginning anew after a pause of two hundred years, and the 
resolute nation of farmers making a fresh attempt, just as in 

• The rare denarii with Safinim and Q. Mutil In Oscan character!* must 
belong to this period ; for, as long as the designation Italia was retained by 
the instirgentis uo single canton could, as a sovereign power, soin money with 
its owu name. 
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the fifbb century, after the Italian confederation was shat- 
tered, to force Eome with their own hand to recognize their 
country's independence. But this resolution of the bravest 
despair made not much change in the main result ; although 
, the mountain-war in Samnium and Lucania might still re- 
. quire some time and some sacrifices, the insurrection was 
nevertheless already substantially at an end. 
Outbraik I In the meanwhile, certainly, there had occurred a firesb 
of the Mi- 1 complication, for the Asiatic difficulties had rendered it im- 
thradatic Ipepatively necessary to dcjclare war against Mitbradates 



war, 



88 i^^^S ^^ ^ontus, and for neit year (0f^ to assi|;n one consul 
{and a consular army to Asia Minor. Had this war broken 
out a year earlier, the contemporary revolt of the half of 
Italy and of the most important of the provinces would have 
occasioned immense peril to the Eoman state. Now that the 
marvellous good fortune of Rome had once more been evinced 
in the rapid collapse of the Italian insurrection, this Asiatic 
war just Deginniug was, notwithstanding of its being mixed 
up with the expiring Italian struggle, not of a really dani^r- 
ous character ; and the less so, because Mitbradates in his ar- 
rogance refused the invitation of the Italians that he should 
afford them direct assistance. Still it was in a high degree 
inconvenient. The times had gone by, when they without 
hesitation carried on simultaneously an Italian and a trans- 
marine war ; the state-chest was already after two years of 
war utterly exhausted, and the formatiou of a new army iu 
addition to that already in the field seemed scarcely prac- 
ticable. But they resorted to such expedients as they coiild. 
The sale of the sites that had from ancient times (i. 115) re- 
mained unoccupied on and near the citadel to persons desirous 
of building, which yielded 9000 pounds of gold (£360,000), 

(furnished the requisite pecuniary means. No new army ^tts 
formed, but th^t which was under Sulla in Campania.gas 
destined to embark for Asia, as soon as the state of iETngs 
tin southern Italy should allow its departure ; which might 
be expected, from the progress of the army operating in the 
north under Strabo, to happen soon. 

So the third campaign m ^M began amidst favourable 
prospects for Home. Strabo put down the last resistance 
^'^"* I which was still offered in the Abruzzi. In Apulia Cosconius* 
successor, Quintus Metellus Pius, son of the conqueror of 
Numidia and not unlike his father m his strongly consena- 
tive views as well as in military endowments, put an end to 
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the resistance by the capture of Venusia, at which 3000 C«l ture o< 
armed men were taken prisoners. In Samnium Silo no ^'eruaia, 
doubt succeeded in retaking Bovianum ; but iu a battle, in 
which he engaged the Homau general Mamercus ^milius, 
the Bomans conquered, and — what was more important than 
the victory itself—Silo was among the 6000 dead whom Fall of Siloi» 
the Samnitcs left on the field. In Campania the smaller 
places, which the Samnites still occupied, were wrested 
from them by Sulla, and Nola was invested. The Roman 
general Aulus Gabinius penetrated also into Lucania and 
gained no small advantages ; but, after he had fallen in an 
attack on the enemy's camp, Lamponius the insurgent 
leader and his followers once more held almost undisturbed 
command over the wide and desolate Lucano-Bruttian country 
and even made an attempt to seize Bhegium, which was 
frustrated, however, by the Sicilian governor Gaius Nor- 
banus. Notwithstanding isolated mischances* the Bomans^ 
were constantly drawing nearer to the attainment of their 
end ; the fall of Nola, the submission of Samnium, the pos- 
sibility of rendering considerable forces available for Asia 
appeared no longer distant, when the turn taken by affairs 
in the capital unexpectedly gave fresh life to the well-nigh 
extinguisned insurrection. 

Eome was iu a fearful ferment. The attack; of Drususfrem-cut it 
upon the equestrian courts and his sudden downfall brouglitpome. 
about by the equestrian party, followed by the two-edged { 
Varian warfare of prosecutions, had sown the bitterest j 
discord between the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie as well j 
as between the moderates and the ultras. Events had com- 1 
pletely justified the party, of concession ; what they had pro- J 
posed voluntarily to bestow, Rome had been more than half 
compelled to concede ; but the mode in which the conces- 
sion was made bore, just like the earlier refusal, the stamp 
of obstinate and shortsighted envy. Instead of granting 
equality of rights to all Italian communities, they had only 
expressed the inferiority in another form. They had re^ The bestow 
ceived a great number of Italian communities into Romai^^l*'^*'^* 
citizenship, but had attached to what they thus conferred airland ^tslt- 
injurious stigma, by placing the new burgesses alongside OBmit^iioni. 
the old on nearly the same footing as the freedmen occupied 
aFon^side of the freeborn. Tliey had irritated rather than ' 
pacified the communities between the Po and the Alps bvj 
the concession of Latin rights. Lastly, they had withhelcl| 
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the franchise from a considerable, and that not the wont, 
portion of the Italians — the whole oi the insurgent commu- 
nities which had again submitted ; and not only so, but, 
instead of restoring in a legal shape the former treatiet» 
annulled by the insurrection, they had at the utmost re- 
newed them as a matter of favour and rendered them revoc- 
iable at pleasure.* The disability as regarded the right of 
voting gave the deeper offence, that it was — as the comitia 
were then constituted — politically absurd and the hypocritical 
care of the government for the uustained purity of the 
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* Licinianus (p. 15) under the y&urSdlk savA : dediticiis cmnOnu [cQcHf^s] 
data ; <pii poUiciti mul^a] miHa mUitwn vix XV . . . oohortes muerunt ; a 
htatement in which Livj b account {Epit» 80): ItaHcis popuHa a setutu ^et- 
tctt data est reappears in a somewhat more precise shape. The deditidi were 
according to Roman state-law those peregritU Hberi (Gaius i. 13-157 25, Ulp. 
20, 14, 22, 2), who had become subject lo the Komans and had not been ad- 
mitted to alliance. They might retain life, liberty, and praperty, and m^;fat 
be tbnned fnto communities with a constitution of their own ; the freedmea 
who were by legal fiction placed on the same footing with the dedUicu (m gvi 
dediticionan numero suntj only by erroneous ui^age and rarely by the better 
authors called directly dediticn: Gai. i. 12, Ulp. i. 14, Paul. ir. 12, 6) as 
well as the kindred liberti Latim Juniam^ were probably dWXjSct, nMiUn 
certae oivitatis cives (Ulp. 20, 14 ; oomp. Dig. 48, 19, 17, 1) ; but neither the 
Latins nor the dediticU themselres were necessarily i,x6\tits. The lattei' never- 
theless were destitute of rights as respected the Roman state, in so far as by ivotnan 
stite-law exerydeditio was necessaiily UDCoiulitiMial(Polyb.xxi. 1 ; comp. xx. 
9, 10, xxxvT.' 2) and all tlie privileges expreMly or tacitly conceded to them 
were conceded only pr^cortb and tberefoie revocable at pleasure (Appian, 
Jiisp, 44) ; so that the*ltmnan state, whatever it might inmiediately or altcr> 
wards decree regarding its dediticii, could never perpetrate as respected tltem « 
violation of rights. This destitution of rights only ceased on the concIuMOo 
of a treaty of alliance (Li v. xxxi v. 57). Apnnr^^ingjy ^m^jq ngd JMMg appear 
in constitntionallaw as contrasted terms excTu^mg eacn other (^Uv. iv. oO, xxSK" 
Slt'Ood. Theod. 7, 13, 16 and Gothofr. thereon), and of precisely the same 
nature is the distinction current among the jurists between the qwxsidediticu 
and the quasiLatini, for the Latins aie just the foederoH eminently so called 
(Cic pro 5aft>. 24, 54). 

According to the older coustitntional law there were, witli the exception c^ 
the not numerous communities that wei-e dnslared to have forfeited their treati«>« 
in consequence of the Hannibalic war (ii. 332), no lXB\\asxjiadiiicu; in tiae 
Plautio-Papirian law of •^MhJ^ the description : qui foMieraiis cmtatibus ad- 
soripti fvenmt (Cic. pro Arch, 4, 7) still included in substance all ltalian». 
But as the dedttidi who received the franchise supplementarily itt'%0f cumot 
reasonably be understood as embracing merely the Bruttii and F^Mnte^ we 
may assume that all, the insurgents, so far as they had laid down their aiiB> 
and had not acquired the franchise under the Plautio-Papirian law,^^ 
treated as deditidi, or — which is the same thing— that the treaties cancelled ac 
a matter of course by the insurrection (hence qui fasierati fu^nmt in the pa^* 
sage of Cicero cited) were not l^ally renewed to them on their surreodct^ 
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electors appeared to every unprejudiced person ridiculous ; buir i 
all these restrictions were dangerous, masmucii as they in- j 
vited every demagogue to carry his ulterior objects by taking/ 
up the more or less just demauds of the new burgesses and oti 
the Italians excluded from the franchise. While accordingly^ Seconduy 
the more clear-seeing of the aristocracy could not but find effect of th« 
these partial and grudging concessions as . inadequate as did I»''^<*1 
the new burgesses and the excluded themselves, they further S"^^"' 
painfully felt the absence from their ranks of the numerous T 
and excellent men whom the Yarian commission of high-[ 
treason had exiled, and whom it was the more difficult io| 
recall because they bad been condemned by the verdict not » 
of the people but of the judices ; for, while there was little i 
hesitation as to cancelling a decree of the people even of a ; 
judicial character bv means of a second, the cancelling of a < 
verdict of jurymen by the people appeared to the better por- \ 
tion of the anstocracy as a yevy dangerous precedent* Thus j 
neither the ultras nor the moderates were content with the ' 
issue of the Italian crisis. But still deeper indignation ^lariua. 
swelled the heart of the old man, who had gone forth to the • 
Italian war with revived hopes and had come back from it ' 
reluctantly, with the consciousness of having rendered new 
Bervi(*e8 and of having received in return new and most severe ' 
mortifications, with the bitter feeling of being no longer 
dreaded but despised by his enemies, with that gnawing spirit 
of vengeance in his heart, which feeds on its own poison. It 
was true of him also, as of the new burgesses and the/ 
excluded ; incapable and awkward as he had shown himself} 
to be, his popular name was still a formidable weapon in thei 
hand of a deinagogue. \ 

With these elements of political convulsion was combined d^chv of 
the rapidly spreading decay of the honourable old soldierly^miiitiiry 
sgijit^and of military dTscipline. The Feeds, which werel^'**^'Flu«i 
sown by the enrolment of the proletariate in the army,j 
developed themselves with alarming; lapidity during the de-i 
moralizing insurrectionary war, which compelled Rome toj 
admit to the service every man capable of bearing arms ^ 

without distinction, and which above all carried political 
partizanship directly into the headquarters and into the 
soldiers' tent. The efi^ects soon appeared in the slackening 
of all the ties of the military hierarchy. During the siege 
of Pompeii the commander of the Sullan besieging corps, the 
consular Aulus Postumius Albinus, was put to death witb 
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otones and bludgeons by' his soldiers, who believed them- 
selvea betrayed by their general to the enemy ; and Sulla 
the commander-in-chief contented himself with exhorting 
the troops to efface the memory of that occurrence by their 
brave conduct in presence of the enemy. The authors of 
that deed were the marines, from of old the least respect- 
able of the troops. A division of legionaries raised chiefly 
from the city populace soon followed the example thus 
given. Instigated by Gaius Titiua^ one of the heroes of the 
market-place, it laid hands on the consul Cato. By an acci- 
dent he escaped death on this occasion ^ Tit i us was arrested, 
but was not punished. When Cato soon afterwards actually 
perished in a combat* his own officers, and particularly the 
younger Gaius Mnrius, were — whether justly or unjustly 
cannot be ascertained — designated as the authors of his 
death. 

To the political and military crisis thus beginning fdl to 
be added the economiccneis — perhaps still more terrible — 
which set in upoETtfte 'Ho man capitahsts in consequence of 
the Social war and the Asiatic troubles. The debtors, 
unable even to raise the interest due and yet inexorably 
pressed by their creditors, had on the one hand entreateil 
from the pvoper judicial authority, the urbaa praetor Asellio, 
a respite to enable them to dispose of their possessions, 
and on the other hand bad searched out once more the 
old obsolete laws as to usury (i. 311) and, in accordance 
with the rule established in olden times, had sued their 
creditors for fourfold the amount of the interest paid to 
them contrary to the law. Asellio appUed himself to bend 
the de facto existing law to the letter, and sanctioned in the 
usual way the desired actions for interest ; whereupon the 
offended creditors assembled in the Forum under the leader- 
ship of the tribune of the people Lucius Cassius, and at- 
tacked and killed the prsBtor in front of the temple of 
Concovd, just as in hits priestly robes he was presenting a 
sacrifice — an outrage^ which was not even made a subject 
of investigation (ilil\ On the other hand it was said in 
the circles of the debtors, that the suffering multitude 
could not be i^lieved otherwise than by ^* new account- 
books/' that is, by legally cancelling the daims of all 
creditors against all debtors. Matters stood again exactlv 
^s they had stood iuring the strife of the orders ; once more 
the capitalists in league with the prejudiced aristocracy 
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made war aeaioat, and prosecuted, the oppressed multitude 
and the middle party which advised a modification of the 
rigid letter of the law ; once more Kome stood on the verge ' 
of that ahjss, into which the despairing debtor drags his 
creditor along with him. But since that time the simple 
civil and moral organization of a great agricultural city had 
been succeeded bv the social antagonisms of a capital of many 
nations, and by that demoralization in whieh the prince and 
the beggar meet; now everything had oome to be on a 
broader, more abrupt, and fearfully grandes scale. When 
the Social war brought all the politica> and social elements 
fermenting among the citizens into collision with* each other, 
it laid the foun<ktion for a new revolution. An accident 
led to its outbreak. 

It wasthe tribune of the people Publius Su^^ jci up B ^fus^T ^. 

who in^iPB proposed to the burgesses to declare tnOTeveryj^^**^ ^^*' 
senator, who owed more than 2000- denarii (£8^), should' ^ ^ 
forfeit his seat in the senate; to fpant to the burgessest ,| ^v f«^^^c^^► 
condemned by non^frgfiujuiyjattUPts liberty to return h omej ^ » vlJX; 
todistributg,.the new burgesses among all the tribesy anTf*^f '^**^ ^^ 
likwise "foallow the right of voting in all tribes to- the / 

freedmen. They were proposals, which from the mou^ of 
Mih a man were at least somewhat surprising. Publius lulpiciQs 
Sulpicius Bufus (bom inHiii) owed his political importance pui\is. 
not so much to his noble birth, his important connections, I ^^' 
and his hereditary wealth, as to his remarkable talent as i 
ft UQ rator, in which none of his contemporaries equalled ' 
him. His powerful voice, his lively gestures sometimes* 
bordering on theatrical display, the luxuriant copiousness 
of his flow of words arrestea, even if they did not convince, 
his hearers. As a partisan he was from the first on the side 
of the senate, and his first public appearance ^J|^) had been 95. 
the impeachment of Norbanus who was mortally hated by 
the government party (P. 217). Among the conservatives i 
hfi^belonged to the section of Crassua and Drusus. We do I 
not know what primarily gave occasion to his soliciting the i 
tribuneship of the people for ii9, and on its account re- ^ e& 
nouncing his patrician nobility ; but he seems to have been ^ 
by no means rendered a revolutionist by the fact that he, ^ 
like the whole middle party, had been persecuted as revolu- 
tionary by the conservatives, and to have by no meanb i 
intended an overthrow of the constitution in the sense of I 
Gaiua Gracchus. It would rather seem that, as the only I 
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liian of note belonging tQ the party of Cras&us and Dnimj9 
who had come forth uninjured from the atorm of the Yarian 
prosecutions, he felt himself caUed on to complete the work of 
Drusus and finally to abolish the still subsisting disabilities 
of the new burgesses — ^for which, purpose he needed the 
tribunate. Seyeral acts of his eveu during his tribuneship 
are mentioned, which betray the very opposite of demagogic 
designs. For instance, he prevented by nis veto one of his 
coUe&gues from cancelling through a decree of the people the 
sentences of jurymen issued under the Yarian law ; and when 
the late »dile Ghiius Cfesar unconstitutionally became a can- 
didate for the consulship, passing over the protorship with 
the design, it was alleged, of getting the charge of the Asiatic 
war afterwards intrusted to him, Sulpicius opposed him 
more resolutely and sharply than any one else. Entirely in 
the spirit of Drusus, he thus required from himself and from 
others primarily and especially the maintenance of the con* 
stitution. But in fact ne was as little able as was Drusus 
to reconcile things that were incompatible, and to cany out 
in strict form ot law the change of the constitution which 
he had in viewr— a change judicious in itself, but never to be 
obtained from the great majority of the old burgesses by 
amicable means. His breach with the powerful family of 
the Julii — among whom the consular Lucius Cnsar, the 
brother of Gains, in particular was very influential in the 
senate — and with the section of the aristocracv adhering to 
it, beyond doubt materially co-operated and carried the 
irascible man through personal exasperation bevond his 
original design. Yet the proposals brought in by him were 
of such a nature, as to be by no means out of keeping with 
the personal character and the previous party-position of 
. Ttodeocy o£ their author. The equalization of the new burgesses with 

//f ^* **^** F^® ^^^ ^*® simply a partial resumption of the propoeals 

Idrawn up by Drusus in favour of the Italians and, like 

{these, only a carrying out of the requirements of a sound 

I [policy. The recall of those condemned by the Yariai^jun- 

// I men no doubt sacrificed the principle of the inviolaSnity 

• of such decisions, which Sulpicius himself had just practi- 
(cally defended ; but it tended mainly to benefit in the first 
^instance the members of the proposer^s own party, the 
{moderate conservatives', and it may be very well conceived 
that so impetuous a man might when first coming forward 
4ecidedly combat such a measure and then,, indignant at the 
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-resistance which be eiicountered, propose it himself. The * 
measure against the insolvency of senators was doubtlesB i 
called forth by the exf^osure of the economic condition of the 
ruling families — so deeply embarrassed notwithstanding all 
their outward splendour — on occasion of the last financial 
crisis. It was painful indeed, but yet in itself conducive to 
the rightly understood interest ot the aristocracy, that, as 
was necessarily the effect of the Sulpician proposal, all per- 
sons should withdraw from the senate who were unable 
speedily to meet their liabilities, and that the coterie-system, 
which found one of its main supports in the insolvency of 
many senators and their consequent dependence on their 
wealthy colleagues, should be checked by the removal of the 
notoriously venal portion of the senators. At the same time, i 
t)f course, we do not mean to deny that such a purification/ 
of the senate-house so abruptly and invidiously exposing the! 
senate, as Rufus proposed, would certainly never have oeeij 
-proposed without his personal quarrels with the heads of thd 
ruling coteries. : Lastly, the regulation in favour of the frgg^l 
men nad undoubtedly the primary object of making its pro4 
po^r master of the street; but in itself it was neitherj i 
unwarranted nor incompatible with the aristocratic consti-4 ^ 
tution. Since the &eedmen had beg;un to be drawn upon* 
for military service, their demand U)t the right of voting 
was so far justified, as the right of voting and the obligation 
of service had always gone hand in hand. Moreover, lookingll 
to the nullity of the comitia, it was politically of very littler 
moment whether one sewer more emptied itself into thai 
filougfa. The di£Bculty which the oligarchy felt in govem«> 
ing with the comitia was lessened rather than increased by 
the unlimited admission of the freedmen, who were to a 
very great extent personally and financially dependent on 
the raling families and, if rightly used, might just furnish 
the government with a means of controlling the elections 
more thoroughly than before. This measure certainly, liloB 
every other political favour shown to the proletariate, 
ran counter to the tendencies of the aristocracy friendly to 
reform ; but it was for Bufus hardly anything else than ^ 
wliat the corn-law had been for Drusus — a meaus of draw- ; 
ing the proletariate over to his side and of breaking down < 
with its aid the opposition against the truly beneficial le- ■ 
forms which he meditated. It was easy to foresee that this ' 
opposition would not be slight; that the narrow-minded 
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ariBtocracy and the narrow-minded bourgeoisie would dis- 
play the same stupid jealousy after the subduing of the 
insurrection as they had displayed before its outbreak ; that 
the gireat majority of all parties would secretly or even 
openly characterize the partial concessions made at the 
moment of the most formidable danger as unseasonable 
compliances, and would passionately resist every attempt 
to extend them* The example of Drusus had shown what 
came of undertaking to carry conservative reforms solely 
in reliance on a senatorial maioritv ; it was a course quite 
intelligible^ that his friend who shared his views should 
attempt to carry out kindred designs in opposition to that 
majonty and under the forms of demagogism. Bufus accord- 
. jngly gave himself no trouble to gain the senate over to his 
* views by the bait of the jury coucte. He found a better 
I support in the freedmen and above all in the armed retinue 
I -—consisting, according to the report of his opponejitSy of 
3000 hired men and an *' opposition-senate " of 600 young 
men from the better class — ^with which he appeared in the 
streets and in the Forum. 

His proposals accordingly met with the most decided 
resistance from the majority of the senate, which first, to 
^dn time, induced the consuls Lucius Cornelius Sulla and 
Quintus Pompeius ftufus, both declared opponents of dema- 
gogism, to enjoin extraordinary religious observances during 
wmcK the popular assemblies were suspended. Sulpicius 
replied by a violent tumult, in which among other victims 
the young Quintus Pompeius, son of the one and son-in-law 
of the other consul, met his death and the lives of both con- 
suls themselves were seriously threatened— Sulla is said 
even to have escaped only by Mmius opening to him his 
house. They were obliged to yield ; Sulla agreed to counter- 
mand the announced solemnities, and theQulpicianpioisosals 
now passed without further difficulty. But this was &r 
from determiuing their fate. Though the aristocracy in the 
capital might own its defeat, there was now — for the first 
time since the commencement of the revolution — ^yet another 

J power in Italy which could not be overlooked, viz. the two 
strong and victorious armies of the proconsul Strabo and 
the consul SuUa. Strabo's political position might be am* 
^uUa. biguous, but Sulla, although he haa given way to open 
violence for the moment, was on the best terms with the 
majority of the senate ; and not only so, but he had, imme* 
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diatelj after countermanding the solemnities, departed for 
Campania to join his army. To terrify the unarmed consul 
by bludgeons or the defenoelesa capital by the swords of the 
legions, amounted to the same thing in the end : Sulpicius 
expected that liis opponent, now when he could, would re^ 
quite violenoe with violence and return to the capital at the 
head of his legions to overthrow tlie conservative dema- 
gogue and his laws along with him. Perhaps he was mis- 
taken. Sulla was as eager for the war a^inst Mithradates 
as he was probably av«ei«e to meet the political exhalations of 
the capita) ; considering his original spirit of indifference anil 
his unrivalled political nonchaiaivce, there is great proba-* 
bility, that he by no means meditated the coup d^itctt which: 
Sulpicius aoticipafted, and that, if he had been let alone, he 
would have embarked without dela^*^ with his troops for 
Asia so soon as he had captured Nola, with the siege o1^ 
which he was still occupied. 

But, be this as it might, Sulpicius, witli a view to parrynrRrins no* 
the anticipated blow, conceived the schenve of taking the nainated 
supreme command from Sulla ; and for this purpose joined ^"J??*??"' 
with 3{muB, whose name was still sufficiently popular to j"^! J^ 
make a proposal to transfer to him the chief command in iteati. 
the Asiatic war appear plausible to the multitude, and 
wliuifly fntfftary position aud ability might prove a support \ 
in the event of a rupture with Sulla. Sulpicius prooably } 
did not overiook the danger involved in placing that old mani' 
not less incapable ithan vengeful and ambitious at the head; 
of the Campanian anny, and as little the scandalous irre-i 
gularity of intrusting an extraordinary supreme command 
by decree of the people to a private man ; out the rety cfr- " 
cumstaiice of Hartna' triei incapacity tts a statesman gave a - 
sort of guarantee 4hat he could not seriously endanger the 
constitution, and above all Sulpicius' own position, if he 
formed a correct estimate of Sulla's designs, was one of so 
imminent peril that such considerations could hardly be 
longer heeded. Vhat the worn-out hero himself should 
readily meet the wishes of any one who would employ him 
as a eondottiere, was a matter of coarse ; his heart had now 
for many years longed for the command in an Asiatic war^ 
and not less perhaps for an opportunity of settling accounts 
thoroughly with the majority of the seuate. Accordingly I 
on the proposal of Sulpicius Gaius Marius was by decree of I 
the people invested with extraordinary supreme, or as it waa } 
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I called proconsular, power, and obtained the command of 
the Campanian armj and the superintendence o£ the war 
against Mithradates ; and two tribunes of the people were 
despatched to the camp at Nola, with a view to have the 

I army handed over to them by Sulla. 
Sulla was not the man to yield to such a summons. 
If any one had a vocation to the chief command in the 
Asiatic war, it was SuUa. He had a few years before com- 
manded with the greatest success in the same theatre of 
war ; he had contributed more than any other man to the 
subjugation of the dangerous Italian insurrection ; as consul 
of the year in which the Asiatic war broke out, he had been 
invested with the command in it after the customary way 
1 and with the full consent of bis colleague, who was on 
i friendly terms with him and related to him by marriage. It 
was expecting a great deal to suppose that he would, in 
Rccordajice with a decree of the sovereign burgesses of 
Rome, give up a command undertaken in such circum- 
stances to an old military and political, antagonist, in whos^ 
hands the* army might be turned to none could tell what 
violent and preposterous proceedings. Sulla was neither 
good-natured enough to comply voluntarily with such an 
order, nor dependent enough to be compelled to do so. His 
army was — partly in consequence of the alterations of the 
military system which originated' with Marius, partly from 
uhe moral laxity and the military stnctness of its discipline 
in the hands of Sulla — little more than a body of merce* 
naries absolutely devoted to their, kader and indifferent to 
political affairs. Sulla himself was a hardened, cool, and 
clear-headed man, in whose eyes the sovereign Boman 
burgesses were a rabble, the hero of Aquie Sextie a bank- 
rupt swindlei:, formal legality a mere phrase, Rome itaelf 
a city. without a* garrison ana with its walls half in ruins, 
which could be £eu: mooe eaaikf captured than Nola. 
SoUa'ff Oil these views he acted. He assembled his soldiers — 

march on there were six legions, or about 35,000 men — and laid before 
Kamo them the summons that had arrived from Borne, not for- 

getting to hint that the new commander-in-chief would un- 
doubtedly lead to Asia Minor not the army as it stood, but 
another iormed of fresh troops. The superior officers, who 
/ still had more of the citizen than the soldier, kept aloof and 
I only one of them followed the general towards the capital ; 
I but the soldiers, who in accordance with earlier experiences 
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(ii. 346) hoped to find in Asia an easy war and endless booty, 
were furious ; in a moment the two tribunes that had come 
from Borne were torn in pieces, and from all ^ides the cry 
arose that the general should lead them to Bome. Without 
delay the consul started, and forming a junction with his 
like-minded colleague by the way, he arrived by quick 
marches — little troubling himself about the deputies who 
hastened from Bome to meet and attempted to detain him 
— ^beneath the walls of the capital. Suddenly the Bomans 
beheld columns of Sulla's army take their station at the 
bridge over the Tiber and at the Colline and Esquiline gates, 
and then two legions marching in battle array, with their 
standards at their head, crossed the sacred boundary within 
which the law had forbidden war to enter. Many a worse 
quarrel, many an important feud had been brought to a 
settlement within those walls, without a Boman army ven- 
turing to break the sacred fence of the city ; that step was 
now taken, primarily for the sake of ihe miserable question 
whether this or that officer was called to command in the 
East. The entering legions advanced as far as the height Rome 
of ^e Esquiline ; when the missiles and stones descenduig occupiea. 
in showers from the roofs made 'the soldiers waver and they 
began to give way, Sulla brandished a blazing torch, and 
with firebrands and threats of setting the houses on fire 
the legions cleared their way to the Esquiline Forum (not 
far from S. Maria Maggiore). There the force hastily coU 
lected by Marius and Sulpicius awaited them, and by its 
superior numbers repelled the first advancing columns. But 
remforcements came up from the gates ; another division of 
the Sullans made preparations for turning the defenders by 
the street of the Subura ; the latter were obliged to retire. 
At the temple of Tellus, where the Esquiline begins to slope 
towards the great Forum, Marius attempted once more to 
make a stand ; he adjured the senate and eouites and all the 
citizens to throw themselves across the path of the legions ; 
it was in vain. Even when the slaves were summoned to arm 
under the promise of freedom, not more than three of them 
appeared. Nothing remained for the leaders but to escape^ 
in all haste through the still unoccupied gates ; after a few •* 
hours julla was absolute roast-er of B$^ine. That night the i 
watchhr^ oFllte legions blazed in the great market-place of ^ 
the capital. 
-The first military intervention in civil feuds had fully kint Sullna 
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^ demonstrated, not only that the political struggles had reached 

I the point at which nothing save open and direct fofrce proves 
decisive, but also that the power of the bludgeon wa« of no 
avail against the power of the sword . It was the conserva- 
tive party which first drew tRe sword, and which accord- 
ingly in due time experienced the truth of the ominous 
saying of the Gospel as to those who first have recourse to it. 
For the present they triumphed completely and might put the 
. victory into formal shape at their own pleasure. As a matter 
lof course, the Sulpiciau laws were charactericed as legally 
{null. Their author and his most notable adhere!!^ Lad 
^ied; they were, twelve in number, proscribed by the senate 
fto be arrested and executed as enemies of their country. 
aPublius Sulpiciua was accordingly seized at Laurentum and 
Hput to death ; and the head of the tribune, sent to SuBa, was 
by his orders exposed in the Forum at the very rostra where 
he himself had stood but a few days before in the full vigour 
I of youth and e1o(^uence. The rest of the proscribed were pur- 
I sued ; the assassins were on the track of even the old Gaius 
iMarius. Although the general might have clouded the 
I memory of his glorious days by a succession of pitiful pro- 
Tceedings, now tfiat the deliverer of his conntry was running 
Ifor his life, he was once more the victor of VerceUae, and with 
breathless suspense all Italy listened to the incidents of his 
marvellous flight. At Ostta he had gone on board a trans- 
port with the view of sailing for Africa ; but adverse winds 
and want of provisions compelled him to land at the Ciroeian 
promontory and to wander at raodom. With few attendants, 
and without (trusting himself^ a roof, the grey-haired con" 
Bular, often suffering from hunger, found his way on foot to 
the neighbourhood of the Roman colony of Mintumss at the 
mouth of the Garigliano. There the pursuing cavalry were 
seen in the distance; with great difficulty he reached the 
coast and a trading-vessel lying there withdrew him from 
his pursuers \ 4)ut the timid mariners soon put him ashore 
again and made off, while Maritis stole along the beach* 
His pursuers found him in the salt-marsh of Mintumn 
sunk to the girdle in tlie mud aad with his head concealed 
amidst a quantity of reeds, and delivered him to the civic 
authorities of Mintumie. He was placed in prison, and the 
town-executioner, a Cimbrian slave, was sent to put him to 
death ; but the German trembled before the flashing eyes ot 
hiB old conqueror and the axe fell from his handSf when tho 
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general with his powerful voice haughtily demanded whether 
he dared to kill Graius Marius. Wheu thej learned this, 
the magistrates of Minturn® were ashamed that the deliverer 
of Borne should meet with greater reverence from slaves to 
whom he had brought servitude than from his fellow-citizens 
to whom he had brought freedom ; they loosed his fetters, 
gave him a vessel and money for travelling expenses, and 
»ent him to .£naria (Ischia). The proscribed with the 
exception of Sulpicius gradually met in those waters ; they 
landed at Eryx and at what was formerly Carthage, but the 
Roman magistrates both in Sicily and in Africa sent them 
away. So they escaped to Numidia, whose «andy deserts 
gave them a place of refuge for the winter. But the king 
Hiempsal II., whom ihej hoped to gain and TTho had seemed 
for a time willing to unite with them, had only done so to 
lull them into .fieourity, and now attempted to seize their 
persons. With great difficulty the fugitives escaped from 
his cavalry, and fouud a temporary- refuge in the little island 
of Kerkina{£erkena) on the coast of Tunis. We know not^ 
whether Sulla thanked his fortunate star that he had been 
spared the odium of putting to death the victor of the Cim* 
brians ; at any irate it does not iif)pear that the magistrates 
of Mintums were punished. 

With a view to remove existing evils and to preventtLcg^ilstka 
future revolutions, Sulla suggested a series of new legislativel^f ^«1^ 
aiactments. For the hard-pressed debtors nothing seemsi 
to have been done, except that the>rules as to the maximum] 
rate of interest were enforced ;• directions moreover were 1 
given for the formation of a number of colonies. The senate \ 
which had been matly thinned by the battles and prosecu- i 
tions of the SociiS War was filled up by the admission of 800 
new senators, who were naturally selected in the interest of ■ 
the Optimates. Lastly, material changes were adopted in re* ^ 
spect to the mode of election and the initiative of legislation* { 
The arrangement for the voting in the centuriate comitia 
introduced in ^&0^ (ii. 853), which conceded an equal voice 341. 
to each of the five property -classes, was again exchanged for 
the old Servian arrangement, under which the first class 

* It i* not clenr, what the lex unciaria of tli« consuls Sulla and Rufus in 
the Tear ^p0 prescribed in this respect ; but the simplest hypothesis is that M* 
which regards it as a renewal of the law ofitt^(i. 291), so that the higliest ^^7* 
allowable rate of interest was again j^th of the capital for the yeai of ten 
months or tO per cent, for the year of twelve months. 
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I alone, baviag estate of 100,000 sesterces (£1050) or up- 

I wards, possessed almost half of the votes. Practically there 

was thus introduced for the election of consuls, pnetom, 

' and censors, a census which really excluded the non-wealthy 

from exercising the suffrage. The legislative initiative in 

the case of the tribunes of the people was restricted by the 

rule, that every proposal had henceibrth to be submitted by 

{ them in the first instance to the senate and oould only come 

before the people in the event of the senate approving it. 

These enactments which were called forth by the SuK 
pician attempt at revolution from the man who then came 
forward as the shield and sword of the constitutional party 
— ^the consul Sulla — bear an altogether peculiar character. 
Sulla ventured, without consulting the burgesses or jury* 
men, to pronounce sentence of death on twelve of the most 
distinguished men including magistrates actually in office 
and the most &mous general of his time, and publiclv to de- 
fend these proscriptions ; a violation of the venerable and 
sacred laws of appeal, which met with severe censure evesk 
from very conservative men, such as Quintus Scaevola. He 
ventured to overthrow an arrangement as to the election* 
%vhich had subsisted for a century and a half, and to restore the 
electoral census which had been long obsolete and proscribed^ 
He ventured practically to withdraw the right of legislation 
from its two primitive factors, the magistrates and the co^ 
mitia, and to transfer it to a board which had at no time pos* 
, sessed formally anv other privilege in this respect than, that 
.: of being asked for its advice (i. 826). Hardly had any demo- 
- crat ever exercised justice in forms so tvranoical, or di8-> 
turbed and remodelled the foundations of the constitution 
with so reckless an audacity, as this conservative reformer. 
But if we look at the substance instead of the form, we 
reach very different conclusions. Revolutions, have nowhere 
ended, and least of all in Bome, without demanding a certain 
number of victims, who under forms more or leas bor- 
rowed from justice atone for the fault of defeat as though 
it were a crime. Any one who recalls the succession of 
prosecutions carried on by the victorious party after the 
fall of the Gracchi and Saturninus (P. 95, 129, 216,) will be 
inclined to yield to the victor of the Esquiline market the 

g raise of candour and comparative moderation, in so &r a^s 
rst, he without ceremony accepted as war what was really 
such and proscribed the men who were defeated as enemies 
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berond the pole of the law, and, secondly, he limited or i 
hi as possible the number of victims and allowed at least j 
no offensive outbreak of fur^ against inferior persons. A | / 
similar moderation appears in the political arrangementa. ' I 
The innovation as respects legislation — the most important 
and apparently the most comprehensive — ^iu fact only brought 
the letter of the constitution into harmony with its spirit. 
The Roman legislation, under which any consul, pr»tor, or ' 
tribune could propose to the burgesses any measure at 
pleasure and brmg it to the vote without debate, had from 
the first been irrational and had become daily more so witli 
the growing nullity of the comitia ; it was only tolerated, 
because in practice the senate had claimed for itself the 
privilege of previous deliberation and regularly crushed any I 
roposal put to the vote without such previous deliberation j 
y means of the politi cal or religious veto {i. 327). The revo- ? 
lution had swept away tbese barriers ; in consequence of ' 
which that absurd system now began fully to develop its con- 
sequences, and to put it in the power of any petulant knave 
to overthrow the state in due form of law. W hat was under 
such circumstances more natural, more necessary, more 
truly conservative, than now to recognize formally and ex- 
pressly the legislation of the senate to which effect had been 
nithed;o given by a circuitous process ? The renewal of the 
electoral census was in a somewhat similar position. The 
earlier constitution was thoroughly based on it; and the • 
reform oflfiS^ while restricting the privileges of the men of •-*'*^ 
wealth, had rigorously retained the principle of excluding 
the burgesses rated below 11,000 sesterces (£118) from any 
sort of influence on the elections. But since that year there 
had occurred an immense financial revolution, which would 
itself have justified a nominal raising of the minimum cen- 
sus. The new timocracy consequently changed the letter of > 
the constitution only with a new to remain faithful to its ] 
spirit, while it at the same time in the mildest possible form | 
attempted at least to check the disgraceful briberv with all l 
the evils therewith connected. I^astly, the regulations in • 
favour of debtors and the resumption of the schemes of - 
colonization gave express proof that Sulla, although not 
disposed to approve the impetuous proposals of Sulpicius^ 
was yet, like Bulpicius and I)rusuB ana all the more far- 
seeing aristocrats in general, favourable to material reforms 
in themselves ; and withal we may 9ot overlook the circum- 
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stance, that b6 proposed these roeasares after the victory and 
entirely of his own free will. If we combine with such con- 
siderations the fact, that Sulla allowed the principal founda- 
tions of the Gracchan constitution to stand and disturbed 
neither the equestrian courts nor the largesses of grain, we 
shall find warrant for the opinion that the SuUaQ^aiTan^^- 
m^nt of-4M> substantially^ adhered to the status ^ 8,ul)si8t- 
ing^ since the fall of Gains Gracchus ; he merely, on the 
one hand, altered as th^ times required the traditional rules 
that primarily threatened danger to the existing govern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, sought to remedy according 
to his power the existing social evils, so far as either could 
be done without touching ills that lay deeper. Emphatic 
contempt for constitutional formalism in connection with a 
vivid appreciation of the intrinsic value of existing arl'ange* 
ments, clear perceptions, and praiseworthy intentions mark 
this legislation throughout. But it bears also a certain frivo- 
lous and superficial character ; it needed in particular a great 
amount of good nature to believe,. that the fixing a maximum 
of interest would remedy the complications of debtor and 
* creditor, and that the right of previous deliberation on the 
- part of the senate would prove more capable of resisting 
\ future demagogism than the right of veto and religion had 
{ previously been. 
Hew com* In reality new clouds very soon began to overcast the 
pUcaUuDA. clear sky of the conservatives. The relations of Asia assumed 
daily a more threatening charactev. The state had already 
Buffered the utmost injury through the delay which the Sul 
pician revolution had occasioned in the departure of the 
army for Asia; the embarkation could on no account be 
longer postponed. Meanwhile Sulla hoped to leave behind 
him guarantees against a new assault on the oligarchy in 
Italy, partly in the consuls who would be elected under the 
new electoral arrangements, partly and especially in the 
armies employed in suppressing the remaiins of the Italian 
insurrection. In the consular coraitia,. however, the choice 
did not fall on the candidates set up by Sulla, but Lucius 
CioDt. Cornelius C^nua, who belonged to the most determined oppo- 
sition, was associated with Guadus^^tavius, a man certamly 
I of strictly Optiraate views. IT may be presumed that it 
I was chiefly the capitalist party, which by this choice re- 
i taliated on the author of the interest-law. Sulla accepted 
the un^kasant election with the . declaration that he was 
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glad to see the burgesses making use of their constitntional 
libertj of choice, and contented himself with exacting from 
both* consuls an oath that thej would faithfully observe the 
existing constitution. Of the armies, the one on which the ) 
matter chiefly depended was that of the north, as the greater ; 
part of the Campanian army was destined to depart for Asia, t 
Sulla got the command of the former intrusted by decree of «tnik^ 
the people to his devoted colleague QuintusyAufus, and h ^ I - * 
procured the recall of the former general Gna^ Strabo in:( f^'^^lA^^^^ 
such a maimer as to spare as far as possible his flings — j 
the more so, because the latter belonged to the equestrian t 
party and his passive attitude during the Sulpician troubles j 
bad occasioned no small anxiety to the aristocracy. Rufus j 
arrived at the army and took the chief command in Strabo's j 
stead ; but a few days afterwards he was killed by the! 
soldiers, and Strabo returned to the command which he had < 
hardly abdicated. He was regarded as the instigator of the^ 
murder ; it is certain that he was a man from whom such a 
deed might be expected, that he reaped the fruits of the 
crime, and that he punished the well-known perpetrators of it 
only with words. The removal of Bufus and the commander- 
ship of Strabo formed a new and serious danger for Sulla ; yet 
he did nothing to deprive the latter of his command. Soon 
afterwards, when his consulship expired-, he found himself 
on the one hand pressed by his successor Cinna to depart 
at length for Asia where his presence was certainly urgently 
needed, and on the other hand cited by one of the new 
tribunes before the bar of the people i it was clear to the 
dullest eye, that a new attack on lum and his party was in 
preparation, and that his opponents wished nis removal. 
Sulla had no alternative save either to push the matter to a 
breach with Cinmv and perhaps with Strabo and once more 
to march (m Home, or to leave Italian affairs to take their 
course and to remove to another coatinent. Sulla decided — Solhi eii. 
wliether moro from patriotism or more from indifference, ^'.^' ^^' 
will never be ascertained — for the ktter alternative ; handed '^***' 
over the corps left behind in Samnium to the trustworthy 
aiid experienced Quicitus Metellua Pius, who was invested 
in Sulla's stead with the proconsular command in chief over 
Lower Italy ; gave the coaduct of the siege of Nob to the 



proprsBtor Appius Cl audi us ^ afM^ embarked with his. legions } 
in the beginning oriWffor the Hellenic East. f 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EAST AND KING MJTHRADATES. 

Stau of ! The state of breathless excitement^ in which the revoludoa 
the East. ! kept the Roman government by perpetuullj renewing the 
: alarm of fire and the cry to quench it, made them loee sight 
' of provincial matters generally ; and that most of all in the 
j case of the Asiatic East, whose remote and unwarlike nations 
I did not thrust themselves so directly on the attention of the 
j government as Africa, Spain, and the neighbouring Trans* 
I alpine peoples. After the annexation of the kingdom of 
. Attalus, which took place contemporaneously with the out- 
'break of the revolution, for a whole generation there is hardlv 
any evidence of Rome s taking a. serious psrt in Oriental 
offairs — ^with the exception of the establishment oTthe pro- 
102. .vince of Cilicia in Mb(P. 189), to which the B<mian8 were 
'driven by the boundless audacity of the Cilician pirates, and 
which was in reality nothing more than the institution. of a 
permanent station for a small division of the Roman army 
and fleet in the eastern waters. It was not till the down* 
. 100. fall of Marius in MC had in some measure consolidated the 
government of the restoration, that the Roman authorities 
began anew to bestow some attention on the events in the 
East. 
B^ypt. In many respects matters still stood as they had done 
thirty years ago. The kingdom of Kgypt with its two appen- 
dages of Cyrene and Cyprus was broken up, partly ds jwrt^ 
in. partly de facto, on the death of Euergetes II. {%¥t). Cyrene 
went to his natural son, Ptolemwus Apion, and was for ever 
separated from Egypt. The sovereic^nty of the latter formed 
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a subject of contention between the widow of the last- king 
Cleopatra (+ ^B^), and his two sons Soter II. Lathyrus 89. 
(-4-4ltf-and Alexander I. (-f €i0i^; which gave occasion 81. 88 
to Cyprus also to separate itself for a considerable period 
from Egypt. The Romans did. not interfe)*e in these com^Cymie 
plications; in fact, when the Cyrensan kingdom fell toi^'*'^^^- 
them in ^HTby the testament of the childless king ApionJ (r6. 
while not directly rejecting the acquisition, they left thel 
country in substance to itself by declaring the Qreek towns ; 
of the kingdom, Cyrene, Ptolemais, and Berenice, free cities ; 
and even handing over to them the use of the royal domains.' 
The supervision of the governor of Africa over this territory 
was from its remoteness merely nominal, far more so than 
that of the governor of Macedonia over tlie Hellenic free 
cities. The consequences of this measure — ^which beyond 
doubt originated not in Philhellenism, but simply in the 
weakness and negligence of the Boman government — were 
substantially similar to those which had occurred under the 
like circumstances in Hellas ; civil wars and usurpations^ 
so rent the land that, when a Eoman officer of rank aoci-' 
dentally made his appearance there in "4^, the inhabitants ; 86. 
urgentlv besought him to regulate their affairs and to' 
establish a permanent government among them. ^ 

In Syria also during the interval there had not been much Syria. 
chanee, and still less any improvement. During the twenty 
vears^ war of succession between the two half-brothers 



Antiochus Grypus (4-4011^ and Antiochus of Cyzicus 9^- 
(^ 6fC), which was transmitted after their death to their ^^• 
^ns, the kingdom which was the object of contention be- 
came almost an empty name, inasmuch as the Cilician sea- 
kings, the Arab sheiks of the Syrian desert, the princes of 
• he Jews, and the magistrates of the larger towns had ordi- 
narily more to say than the wearers of the diadem. Mean- ' 
while the Eomans established themselves in western Cilicia, 
and the important Mesopotamia passed over definitively to 
the Parthians. 

The monarchy of the Arsacidie had passed through a dan- The Pai^ 
gerous crisis about the time of the Gracchi, chiefly in, con- ***'*" •*'*^^**' 
sequence of the inroads of Turanian tribes. The ninth 
Arsacid, Mithradates 11. or the Great (ii Oi^ i Or ?), had 124-87. 
recovered for the state its position of ascendancy in the 
interior of Asia, repulsed the Scythians, and advanced the 
boundaries of the kingdom towards Syria and Armenia ; but 
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towards the end of bis life new troubles disturbed his reign ; 
and, while the grandees of the kingdom and in fact his 
own brother Orodes rebelled against the king and at length 
that brother overthrew him and put him to death, the hither- 
Armenia, to unimportant Armenia rose into power* This country, 
which since its declaration of independence (ii:274) had been 
divided into the north-eastern portion or Armenia proper, 
the kingdom of the Artaxiad», and the south-western or 
Sophene, the kingdom of the ^riadrid®, was for the first 
time united into one kingdom by the Artaxiad Tigranes 
H4. (who had reigned since ^ii^ ; and this dbuBImg orTiis 
. power on the one hand, and the weakness of the Parthian 
} rule on the other, enabled the new king of all Armenia not 
I only to free himself from dependence on the Parthians and 
£to recover the provinces formerly ceded to them, but even 
Ito bring to Armenia the titular supremacy of Asia, as it 
, (had passed from the AchsBmenids to the Seleudds and from 
fthe Selencids to the Arsacids. 
Uia Minoa . Lastly in Asia Minor the territorial arrangements, which 
I had been made under Boman influence aft;er the dissolution 
f of the kingdom of Attains (P. 56), still subsisted in the 
j main unchanged ; except that Great Phrygia, afler Gaius 
Gracchus had discovered the dealings between Mithradates 
Euergetes and the consul Aquillius (P. 120), had been 
again withdrawn from the king of Pontus and united as a 
free country with the Boman province of Asia, like Hellas 
t20. with Macedonia (about iH). In the condition of the 
dependent states — the kingdoms of Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, the principalities of Paphlagonia and Gaiatia, the 
numerous city-leagues and free towns — no outward change 
was at first discernible. But, intrinsically, the character of 
the Boman rule had certainly evervwhere undergone a 
material alteration. Partly through tie constant growth of 
oppression naturally incident to every tyrannic government, 
partly through the indirect operation of the Boman revo- 
lutions—in the seizure, for instance, of the property of the 
soil in the province of Asia by Ghiius Gracchus, in the Boman 
tenths and customs, and in the human hunts which the 
collectors of revenue added to their other avocations there — 

(the Boman rule, barely tolerable even from the first, pressed 
so heavily on Asia that neither the king's crown nor the 
* peasant's hut there was any longer safe from confiscation, 
that every stalk of com seemed to grow for the Boman 
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decumanuSf and ereiy child of free parents seemed bom for 
the Boman slaTe-drivers. It is true that the Asiatic bore 
ereu this torture with his inexhaustible passive endurance ; 
bat it was not patience and reflection that made him bear 
it peacefully. It was rather the peculiarly Oriental want of 
power to take the initiative ; and in these peaceful lands, 
amidst these effeminate nations, strange and terrible things 
might happen, if once there should appear among them 
a man who knew how to give the signal for revolt. 

There reigned at that time in the kingdom of Pontus 




Mithrada t gs VI. sumamed Eupator (bom about 
^By^'BBSIErSceJ back his lineage on the father's side in the 
sixteenth generation to king Darius the son of Hystaspes 
and in the eighth to Mithradates I. the founder of the 
Pontic empire, and was on the mother*s side descended from 
the Alexandridae and the Seleucidae. After the early death 
of his father Mithradates Euergetes, who fell by the hand of 
an assassin at Sinope, he had received the title of king about 
^ttf when a boy of eleven years of age ; but the diadem 120. 
brought to him only trouble and danger. His guardians, 
and even as it would seem his own mother called to take 
a part in the government by his father's will, conspired 
against the boy-king's life. It is said that, in order to e&caipe 
from the daggers of his legal protectors, he became of his 
own accoM a wanderer, and during seven years, changing 
his resting-place night after night, a fugitive in his own 
kingdom, led the life of a homeless hunter. Thus the boy 
grew into a mighty man. Although our accounts regarding 
him are in substance traceable to written records of contem- 
poraries, yet the legendary tradition which is generated 
with the rapidity of lightning in the East early adorned 
the mighty king with many of the traits of its Samson and 
Rustem. These traits, however, belong to his character 
iust as the crown of clouds belongs to the character of the 
highest mountain-peaks ; the outline of the figure appears 
in both cases only more coloured and fantastic, not dis- 
turbed or essentially altered. The anuour, which fitted the 
gigantic frame of king Mithradates, excited the wonder of 
the Asiatics and still more that of the Italians. As a runner 
he overtook the swiftest deer ; as a rider he broke in the 
wild steed, and was able by changing horses to accomplish 
120 miles in a day ; as a charioteer he arove with sixteen in 
hand, and gained in competition many a prize — it was 
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dancerouB, no donbt, in such sport to carrj off victoiy fhMn 
the king. In hunting on horseback, he hit the game at full 
gallop and never missed his aim. He challenged competition 
at table also — he arranged banqueting matches and carried 
off in person the prizes proposed for the most substantial eater 
and the hardest orinker — and not less so in the pleasures ci 
the harem, as was shown among other things by the licentious 
letters of his Greek mistresses, which were found amonff his 
papers. His intellectual wants he satisfied bj the wudest 
superstition — the interpretation of dreams and the Greek 
mysteries occupied not a few of the king's hours — and bj a 
rude adoption of Hellenic civilization. He was fond of 
Greek art and music ; tliat is to saj, he collected precious 
articles, rich furniture, old Persian and Greek objects of 
luxury — his cabinet of rings was famous — he had constantly 
Greek historians, philosophers, and poets in his train, and pro- 
posed prizes at his court-festivals not only for the greatest 
eaters and drinkers, but also for the memest jester and the 
best singer. Such was the man; the sultan corresponded. 
In the £ast, where the relation between the ruler and Ae 
ruled bears the character of natural rather than of moral 
law, the subject resembles the dog alike in fidelity and in 
fidsehood, the ruler is cruel and di8tn;p|fijil. In l>oth re- 
spects Mithradalei'Ms^ardljrbeen surpassed. By his orders 
there died or pined in perpetual captivity for real or alleged 
treason his mother, his brother, his sister espoused to him, 
three of his sons and as many of his daughters. Still more 
revolting perhaps is the fact, that among his secret papers 
were found sentences of death, drawn up beforehand, against 
several of his most confidential servants. In like manner it 
was a genuine trait of the sultan, that he afterwards, for tiie 
mere nurpose of depriving his enemies of trophies of victory, 
causea his whole iiarem to be killed and distinfj^iiahed 
his favourite concubine, a beautiful Ephesian, by idlowing 
her to choose the mode of death. He prosecuted the experi- 
mental studv of poisons and antidotes as atf important 
branch of the business of government, and tried to inure 
his body to particular poisons. He had early learned to 
look for treason and assassination at the hands of everybody 
and especially of his nearest relatives, and he had early 
leamea to practise them against everybody and most of aU 
against those nearest to him ; of which the necessary conse- 
quence — attested by all his history — was, that all his undc^* 
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takings iinall j miBcarried through the perfidy of those whom 
he trusted. At the same time we meet with isolated traits 
of high-minded justice : when he punished traitors, he ordi- 
narily spared those who were involved in the crime solely 
through their personal relations with the leading culprit ; but 
such fits of equity are to be met with in every barbarous 
tyrant. What really distinguishes Mithradates amidst the I 
multitude of similar sultans, is his boundless activity. He f 
disappeared one fine morning from his paTace and remained 
unheard offer months, so that he was given over as lost ; when 
he returned, he had wandered incognito through all anterior 
Asia and reconnoitred everywhere the country and the 
people. In like manner he was not only generally fluent in 
speech, but he administered justice to each of the twenty- 
two nations over which he ruled in its own language without 
needing an interpreter — a trait significant of the versatile 
ruler of the many-tongued East. His whole activity as a 
ruler bears the same character. So far as we know (for 
our authorities are imfortunately altogether silent as to his 
internal administration) his energies, like those of every 
other sultan, were spent in collecting treasures, in assembling 
armies — which were usually, in his earlier years at least, led 
against the enemy not by the king in person, but by some 
Greek condottiere — ^in efforts to add new satrapies to the 
old. Of higher elements — desire to advance civilization, 
earnest leadership of the national opposition, special gifts of 
genius — ^there are found, in our traditional accounts at least, 
no distinct traces in Mithradates, and we have no reason to 
place him on a level even with the great rulers of the Os- 
mans, such as Mahomet II. and Siueiman. Notwithstand- 
ing his Hellenic culture, which sat on him not much better 
than the Roman armour on his Cappadocians, he was 
throughout an Oriental of the ordinary stamp, coarse, full of 
the most sensual appetttes, superstitious, cruel, perfidious, 
and unscrupulous, but so vigorous in organization, so power- 
ful in physical endowments, that his defiant laying about him 
and his unshaken courage in resistance frequently look like 
talent, sometimes even like genius. Granting even, that 
during the death-struggle of the republic it was easier to offer 
resistance to Bome than in the times of Scipio or Trajan, and 
that it was only the complication of the Asiatic events with 
the internal commotions of Italy that rendered it possible for 
Mithradates to resist the Bomana twice as long as Jugurtha 
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did, it remains nevertheless true that before the Parthiaa 
wars he was the only enemy who gave serious trouble to the 
Bomans in the East, and that he defended himself against 
them as the lion of the desert defends himself against the 
hunter. But we are not entitled, in accordance with what 
we know, to recognize in him more than the resistance to 
be expected from such a vigorous nature. 

But whatever judgment we may form as to the individual 

character of the king^ his historical position remains in a 

. high degree significant. The Mithradatic wars formed at onoe 

I the last movement of the political opposition offered by 

j Hellas to Borne, and the beginning of a revolt against the 

I Roman supremacy resting on very different and fer deeper 

I grounds of antagonism — the national reaction of the Asiatics 

I against the Occidentals. Thft ampire.pf Mithj^dates was, 

I l^e himself, Qri^aiftl ; polygamy and the system of the harem 

'j prevailed at court and generally among the nobles ; the reli- 

* gion of the inhabitants of the country as well as the official 

; r eligio n of the court was pre-eminently the old national 

\ worship ; the Hellenism there was little different from the 

Hellenism of the Armenian Tigranidsd and the Arsacidie of 

the Parthian empire. The Greeks of Asia Minor might 

imagine for a brief moment that they had found in this king 

a support for their political dreams ; his battles were really 

fought for matters very different from those which were 

decided on the fields of Magnesia and Pydna. They formed 

— after a long truce — ^a new passage in the huge duel between 

the West and the East, which has been transmitted from 

the struggle of Marathon to the present generation and 

will perhaps reckon its future by thousands of years as it 

^ has reckoned its past. 

The nation- Manifest however as is the foreign and unHellenic cha- 

alitiesof racter of the whole life and action of the Cappadocian king« 

AAia Minor, -j. j^ difficult to define what national element preponderated 

in it, nor will research perhaps ever succ^d in getting 

beyond generalities or in attaining clear views on this 

point. In the whole circle of ancient civilization there is 

no region where the stocks subsisting side by side or croes- 

ing each other were so numerous, so heterogeneous, bo 

variously from the remotest times intermingled, and where 

in consequence the relations of the nationalities were so 

obscure, as in Asia Minor. The Semitic population ad« 

vanced from Syria in an unbroken chain to Cyprus and 
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Cilicia, and to it the original stock of the population along 
the west coast in the Carian and Lydian provinces seems 
also to have belonged, while the north-western point was 
occupied by the Bithynians, who were related to the Thra« 
eians in Europe. The interior and the north coast, on the 
other hand, were filled chiefly by Indo-Germanic peoples 
most nearly cognate to the Iranian. In the case of the 
Armenian and Phrygian lansiiages* it is ascertained, in that 
of the Cappadocian it is highly probable, that they had im« 
mediate affinity with the Zend ; and the statement made as 
to the Mysians, that among them the Lydian and PhrygiaQ 
languages met, just denotes a mixed Semitic-Iranian popu- 
lation that may be compared perhaps with that of Assyria. 
As to the regions stretching Detween Cilicia and Caria, more 
especially Lycia, there is still, notwithstanding the full re- 
mains of the native language and writing that are in this 
particular instance extant, a want of reliiUble results, and it 
i& merely probable that these tribes ought to be reckoned 
among the Indo-Q«rmans rather than the Semites. How 
all this confused mass of peoples was overlaid first with a 
net of Greek mercantile cities, and then with the Hellenism 
called into life by the military as well as intellectual ascend* 
ancy of the Greek nation, has in general outline been set 
forth already* 

In these regions ruled king Mithradates, and that first of Ponmti 
all in Cappadocia on the Black Sea or Pontus as it was called, 
a district m which, situated as it was at the north-eastern 
extremity of Asia Minor towards Armenia and in constant 
contact with the latter, we may presume that the Iranian 
nationality preserved itself with less admixture than any* 
where else m Asia Minor. Not even Hellenism had pene- 
trated far into that region. With the exception or the 
coast where several origmally Greek settlements subsisted, 
— namely the important commercial marts of Trapezus, 
Amisus, and above all Sinope, the birthplace and resi- 
dence of Mithradates and the most flourishing city of the 
empire, — ^the country was still in a very primitive condition. I 
Not that it had lam waste ; on the contrary, as the pro- 
vince of Pontus is still one of the most fertile on the face of 

* The words quoted as Phrjgiiin Bayaios = Zeos and the old rojal naine 
Mdifis have been bejond doubt correctly referred to the Zend bagha ^God and 
the (iermanic Matmus, Indian Maaus, (Lmmq, ZeU$chrift der deutschen mor* 
^eniand, GeteUscKaft^ vol. i. p. 329 acq,) 
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the earth, with its fields of grain altemating with forests of 
wild firoit trees, it was beyond doubt even in Mithradates' 
time well cultiyated and also comparatiyelj populous. But 
there were hardlj any towns properly so culed ; the country 
possessed nothing but strongholds, which served the peasants 
as places of refuge and the lung as treasuries for the custody 
of the revenues which accrued to him ; in the Lesser Ar- 
menia alone, in fact, there were counted seventy-five of 
these little royal forts. We do not find that Mithradates 
materially contributed to promote the growth of towns in his 
empire ; and situated as he was, — in practical, though not per- 
haps on his own part quite conscious, reaction against Heuen- 
AcqiiWtioDs ism, — this is easily explained. He appears more actively 
h *JrA*^ employed— likewise quite in the oriental style— in enlarging 
<Utet!^^ on all sides his kingdom, which was even then not small, 
though its compass is iMt>bably overstated at 2300 miles : we 
find his armies, nis flee^, and his envoys busy along the Black 
Sea as well as towards Armenia and Asia Minor. But no- 
where did so free and ample an arena present itself to him 
as on the eastern and northern shores of the Black Sea, the 
state of which at that time we must not omit to glance at, 
however difficult or in fact impossible it is to nye a really 
f distinct idea of it. On the eastern coast of the Black Sea — 
i which, previously almost unEnown, was first opened up to 
^ more general knowledge by Mithradates — the re^on of 
Oolchif. \ Colchis on the Phasis (Mingrelia and Imeretia) with the 
« important commercial town of Dioscurias was wrested from 
^the native princes and converted into a satrapy of Pontus. 
iOf still greater moment were his enterprises in the nc^rth.* 
Korthcrn The wide steppes destitute of hills and trees, which str^cfa to 

it'hWk ^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ Caucasus, and of the Cas- 
^ BUt< ^\guXf are by reason of their natural conditions— more e^ie 
cially fit>m the variations of temperature fluctuating between 
the climate of Stockholm and that of Madeira, and from tho 
absolute destitution of rain or snow which occurs not unfre- 
quently and lasts for a period of twenty-two months or longer 
— little adapted for agriculture or for permanent settlement 
at all ; and they always were so, although two thousand years 

* Tbejr are here gnraped togetlier, beoitue, though thej were hi part oc 
dooht not executed till between Uie fint and the seoood war with Rome, they 
to iome extent preceded eren the fint (MeinD. 30 ; Jtwtin xxxriii. 7 cp. fm, ; 
App. MWkr, 13 ; Eutrop. r. 5) and a naimiive in chronological order is in this 
eaee abeolotely impracticable. 
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ago the state of the climate was probably somewhat less un- 
fiftvourable than it is at the present daj.* The yarious tribes, 
whose wandering impulse led them into these regions, sub- 
mitted to this ordinance of nature and led ^and still to 
some extent lead) a wandering pastoral life witn their herds 
of oxen or still more frequenttj of horses, changing their 
places of abode and pasture, and carrying their effects 
along with them in waggon-houses. Their equipment and 

ale of fighting were consonant to this mode of life ; the 
labitants of these steppes fought in ^at measure on 
horseback and always in loose array, equipped with helmet 
and coat of mail of leather and leather-coveied shield, armed 
with sword, lance, and bow — ^the ancestors of the modem 
Cossacks. The Scythians originally settled there, who seem 
to haye been of Mongolian race and akin in their habits and 
physical appearance to the present inhabitants of Siberia, 
had been followed up by Sarmatian tribes adyancing from 
east to west, — SauromatsB, Eoxolani, Jazyges,— who are 
commonly reckoned of SLayonian descent, although the 
proper names, which we are entitled to ascribe to them, 
show more affinity with Median and Persian names and 
those peoples perhaps belonged rather to the great Zend 
stock. Tnracian tnbes moyed in the opposite direction, 
rorticularly the Gbt», who reached as far as the Dniester. 
Mtween the two there intruded themselyes — ^probably as 
ofhets of the great Germanic migration, the main body of 
which seems not to haye touched we Black Sea — the Celts, 
as they were called, on the Dnieper, the Bastam» in the 
same quarter, and the Peucini at tne mouth of the Danube. 
A state, in the proper sense, was nowhere formed; eyery 
tribe liyed by itself under its princes and elders. 

In broad contrast to all these barbarians stood theilelleni»m 
Hellenic settlements, which at the time of the mighty im- 
petus giyen to Gh?eek commerce had been founded chiefly by 
the efforts of Miletus on these coasts, partly as trading-marts, 
partly as stations for prosecuting important fisheries and even 
for agriculture, for which, as we have already said, the north- 
west^ shores of the Black Sea presented in antiquity con- 

* It it very probable that the eztraordinarj drought, which is the chief ohstacle 
DOW to agriculture in the Crimea and in these regions generally, has been 
matly increased hy the disappearance of the forests of ocntml and southern 
Kusna, which formerly to some extent protected the coest^prorinces from the 
parching north-esst wind. 
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ditioDS less unfavourable than ^t the present day. For the 
use of the soil the HeUenes paid here, like the Fhodnicians 
ip, Libya, tax and ground-rent to the native rulers. The 
most important of these settlements were the free city of 
Chersonesus (not far from Sebastopol), built on the territory 
of the Scythians in the Tauric peninsula (Crimea), and main- 
taining itself in moderate prosperity under circumstances 
far from favourable by virtue of its good constitution and 
the public spirit of its citizens ; and Pauticapsum (Kertch) 
at the opposite side of the peninsula on the straits leading 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Azov, governed since the 
297. year4if u.c. by hereditary burgomasters, afterwards called 
kings of the Bosporus, the ArchseanactidsD, Spartocidie, 
and Paerisad». The culture of corn and the fisheries of the 
Sea of Azov had rapidly raised the city to prosperity. Its 
territory ^till in the time of Mithradates embraced the lesser 
eastern division of the Crimea including the town of Theo- 
dosia, and on the opposite Asiatic continent the town of 
Fhanagoria and the district of Sindice. In better times the 
lords of Pauticapffium had ruled the peoples on the east coast 
of the Sea of Azov and the valley of the Kuban, and had 
commanded the Black Sea with their fleet ; but Pauticap»um 
was no longer what it had been. Nowhere was the sad 
decline of the Hellenic nation felt more deeply than at these 
distant outposts. Athens in its good times had been the 
only Greek state which fulfilled there the duties of a lead- 
ing power — duties which certainly were specially brought 
home to the Athenians by their need of Pontic grain. 
After the downfall of the Attic maritime power these res:ions 
were, on the whole, left to themselves. The Greek umd- 
powers never succeeded in any serious intervention tliere, 
although Philip the father of Alexander and Lysimachus 
sometimes attempted it; and the Bomans, on whom with 
the conquest of Macedonia and Asia Minor devolved the 
political obligation of becoming the strong protectors of 
Greek civiliz^on at the point where it needed such protec* 
tion, utterly neglected the summons of interest as well of 
honour. The Ml of Sinope, the decline of Bhodes, com- 
pleted the isolation of the Hellenes on the northern shore 
of the Black Sea. A vivid picture of their position with 
reference to the roving barbarians is given to us by an in- 
scription of Olbia (near Oczakow not far from the mouth of 
the Dnieper), which probably falls somewhere about the 
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time of Mithradates. The citizens had not onlj to send 
annual tribute to the court-camp of the barbarian king, but 
also to make him a gift when he encamped before the town 
or even simply passed by, and in a similar way to buy off 
minor chieftains and in fact sometimes the whole horde with 
presents ; and it fared ill with them if the gift appeared too 
small. The treasury of the town was bankrupt and they 
had to pledge the votive offerings. M eanwhile the tribes were 
thronging without in front of the gates ; the territory was 
laid waste, the field-labourers were dragged away en masse^ 
and, what was worst of all, the weaker of their barbariau 
neighbours, the Scythians, sought, in order to shelter them- 
selves from the pressure of the more savage Celts, to obtain 
possession of the walled town, so that numerous citizens 
were leaving it and the inhabitants now contemplated its 
entire surrender* 

Such was the state in which Mithradates found matters, Mithiadatef 
when his Macedonian phalanx crossing the ridge of the'*«»*«rof 
Caucasus descended into the valleys of the Kuban and ^^ ^po- 
Terek and his fleet at the same time appeared in the Crimean Jj^^ °^* 
waters. No wonder that everywhere, as had already been J 
the case in Dioscurias, the Hellenes received the king of Pon- j 
tuB with open arms aqd regarded the half-Hellene and his! 
Cappadocians armed in Greek fashion as their deliverers.! 
What Borne had here neglected, became apparent. The 
demands on the rulers of Pauticap»um for tnbute had just 
then been raised tp an exorbitant height; the town of Cher- 
sonesus found itself hard pressed by Scilurus king of the 
Tauric Scythians and his fifty sons ; the former were glad 
to surrender their hereditary lordship, and the latter their 
long-preserved freedom, in order to save their last possession, 
their Hellenism. It was not in vain. Mithradates' brave 
generals, Biophantus and Neoptolemus, and his disciplined 
troops easily sot the better of the peoples of the steppe. 
Neoptolemus defeated them at the straits of PauticapsBum 
partly by water, partly in winter on the ice ; Chersonesus 
was delivered, the strongholds of the Taurians were broken, 
and the possession of the peninsula was secured by judiciously 
eonstmcted fortresses. Diophantus marched against the 
Boxolani (between the Dnieper and Don) who came forward t > 
the aid of the Taurians ; 80,000 of them fled before his 6000 

Phalangites, and the Pontic arms penetrated as far as the 
)nieper. Thus Mithradates acquired here a second king- ] 
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Idom combined with that of Pontus and, like the latter, 
mainly based on a number of Greek commercial towns. It 
was called the kingdom of the Bosporus ; it embraced the 
modem Crimea with the opposite Asiatic promontoiy, and 
annually furnished to the royal chests and magazines 200 
talents (£48,800) and 270,000 bushels of grain. The tribes 
of the steppe themselves from the north slope of the Cauca- 
sus to the mouth of the Danube entered, at least in great 
part, into relations of dependence on, or treaty with, the 
rontic king and, if they furnished him with no other aid, 
afforded at any rate an inexhaustible field for recruiting his 
armies. 

While thus the most important successes were gained 
towards the north, the king at the same time extended his 
dominions towards the east and the west. The Lesser 
Armenia was annexed by him and converted from a de- 
pendent principality into an integral nart of the Pontic 
Kingdom ; but still more important was the close connection 
which he formed with the king of the G-reater Armenia. 
He not only gave his daughter Cleopatra in^jgacri ago to 
[Tigranes, but it was mainly through his support that 
igranes shook off the yoke of the Arsacidas and took their 
Jace in Asia. An agreement seems to have been made 
itween the two to the effect, that Tigranes should take iu 
hand to occupy Syria and the interior of Asia, and Mithra- 
dates Asia Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea, under 
promise of mutual support ; and it was beyond doubt the 
more active and abler Mithradates who brought about this 
agreement with a view to cover his rear and to secure a 
powerful ally. 
) Lastly, in Asia Minor the king turned his eyes towards 
I Paphlagonia and Cappadocia.* The former was claimed on 



* The chronology of the fbllowing eveoto can only be determined t^vpnai* 

. mately. Mithradates Eupator seems to hare practically entered on t he j^ 

Ivemment somewhere aboutS^H); Sulla's intervention took place in^lK (Uv. 

\Ep. 70) with which ac cords the calculation asaigning to the Mithradatic wars 

la period of thirty yeare^MMMM) (Plin. ff. N, vii. 26, 97). In the intenral 

ifeU the quarrels as to the Paphlagonianand Gappadocian succession, with which 

fthe bribery attempted by Mithradates in Borne (Diod. 631) apparentlr in the 

ifirst tribunate of Satuminus in 191 (P. 207) was probably connected. Marins^ 

who left Rome in Vfrand did not remain long in the Kaat, found Mithradate* 

already in Cappadocia and negotiated with him regarding his aggressions (Cic 

ad Brut, i. 5 ; Plut. Mar, 31) ; Ariarathes VI. had consequently been 1^ 

that time put to death. 
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the part; of Pontiu as having been bequeathed by the testa- 
ment of the last of the PylsBmenids to king Mithradates 
Euergetes : against this, however^ legitimate or illegitimate 
pretenders and the land itself protested. As to Cappadocia, 
the Pontic rulers had not forgotten that this country and 
Cappadocia on the sea had been formerly united, and con- 
tinually cherished ideas of reunion. Papnlagonia was occu4 
pied by Mithradates in concert with Nicoroedes king ol 
Bithyn ia, with whom he shared the land and thereby drewl 
him wholly over to his interests. To cover in some degrecl 
the manifest violation of right, Nicomedes equipped one of 
his sons with the name of Pylsmenes and designated him as 
nominal ruler of Paphlagonia. The policy of the allies 
adopted still worse expedients in Cappadocia. King Aria- 
rathes YI. was killed by Gordius, it was said by the orders, 
at any rate in the interest, of Ariarathes' brother-in-law 
Mithradates Eupator : his young son Ariarathes could only 
meet the encroachments of the king of Bithynia by means 
of the ambiguous help of his uncle, in return for which the 
latter then suggested to him that he should allow the mur- 
derer of his father, who had taken flight, to return to Cappa- 
docia. This led to a rupture and to war; but when the two 
armies stood ready for battle, the uncle requested a pre- 
vious conference with the nephew and thereupon cut down 
the unarmed youth with his own hand. Goroius, the mur- 
derer of the father, then undertook the government by the 
directions of Mithradates; and although the indignant 
population rose asainst him and called the younger son of 
the last king to the throne, the latter was unable to offer 
any permanent resistance to the superior forces of Mithra- 
dates. The speedy death of the youth placed by the people 
on the throne gave to the Pontic king the greater liberty of 
action, because with that youth the Cappadocian royal house 
became extinct. A Pseudo-Ariarathes was proclaimed as 
nominal regent, just aa had been done in Paphu^onia ; under 
whose name Gt)rdius administered the kingdom as lieutenant 
of Mithradates. 

Mightier than any native monarch for many a day hadtEmpire of 
been, Mithradates bore rule alike over the northern and Mithrad»- 
the southern shores of the Black Sea and far into the 
interior of Asia Minor. The resources of the king for war 
by land and by sea seemed immeasurable. His recruiting 
field stretched from the mouth of the Danube to the Cauca- 
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«\i8 and the Caspian Sea ; Thraciana, Scythians, Sauromata^ 
BastamsB, Colchians, Iberians (in the modem Georgia) 
crowded under his banners ; above all he recruited hia war- 
hosts from the brave BastamsB. For his fleet the satn^ 
of Colchis supplied him with the most excellent timber, 
which was floated down from the Caucasus, besides flax, hemn, 
pitch, and wax ; pilots and officers were hired in Phoenicia 
and Syria. The king, it was said, had marched into Cuppa- 
docia with 600 scythe-chariots, 10,000 horse, and 80,000 
foot ; and he had by no means mustered for this war all his 
resources. In the absence of any Boman or other naval 
power worth mentioning, the Pontic fleet, with Sinope and 
the ports of the Crimea as its rallying points, had excluaire 
command of the Black Sea. 
The Roman! Diinng these aggressions on all sides and the formation of 
and Mithjti this imposing power, — ^the development of which occupied 
iatea. perhaps a period of twenty years— ^he Eoman senate waa a 
gatient on-looker. It was passive, while one of its depend- 
ent states became developed into a great military power, 
having at command more than a hundred thousand armed 
men ; while the ruler of that state entered into the closest 
connection with the new Great king of the East who waa 
placed partly by his aid at the head of the states in the 
interior of Asia; while he annexed the neighbouring Asiatic 
kingdoms and principalities under pretexts, which sounded 
almost like a mockery of the ill-informed and far distant 
protecting power ; while, in fine, he even established himself 
in Europe and ruled as king over the Tauric peninsula, and 
as lord-protector almost to the Macedono-Tiiracian fron- 
tier. These circumstances indeed formed the subject o^ 
discussion in the senate ; but when the illustrious corpo- 
ration consoled itself in the aflnir of the Paphlagonian suc- 
cession with the fact that Mithradates appealed to the 
testament and Nicomedes to his Pseudo-PylsBmenes, it was 
evidently not so much deceived as grateful for any pretext 
which spared it from interference. Meanwhile the com- 
plaints Decame daily more numerous and more urgent 
The princes of the Tauric Scythians, whom Mithradates had 
driven from the Crimea, turned for help to Rome ; those of 
the senators who at all reflected on the traditional maxims 
of Boman policy could not but recollect that formerly, imder 
circumstances so wholly different, the crossing of king 
Antiochus to Europe and the occupation of the Thraciao 
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CbersoDese by his troops bad become the signal for the 
Asiatic war (ii. 260), and could not but see that the occupation 
of the Tauric Chersonese by the Pontic king ought still less 
to be tolerated now. The scale was at last turned by thellnterv^n. 
practical reunion of the kingdom of Cappadocia, respecting^ »on of t\a 
which, moreoyer, Nicomedes of Bithynia — who on his partf^"*^ 
had hoped to gain possession of Cappadocia by anotherl 
Pseudo-Ariarathes, and now saw that the Pontic pretender! 
excluded his own — would not fail to urge the Eomaiil 
government to intervention. The senate resolved that L 
Mithradates should reinstate the Scythian princes — so far | 
were they driven out of the track of right policy by their 
negligent style of government, that instead of supporting the 
Hellenes against the barbarians they had now on the contrary 
to support the Scythians against those who were half their 
countrymen. ' Paphlagonia was declared independent, and \ 
the Pseudo-Pylsemenes of Nicomedes as well as Mithradates , 
were directed to evacuate the portions of the country which 
they had occupied. In like manner the Pseudo-Ariarathes i 
was to retire from Cappadocia, and, as the representatives of | 
the country refused the freedom proffered to it, a king was 
once more to be appointed by free popular election. The 
decrees sounded energetic enough ; only it was an error, that SuIIa sent 
instead of sending an army they directed the governor ofVo^PPa^^*** 
Cilicia, Lucius Sulla, with the handful of troops whom he P** 
commanded there against the pirates and robbers, to inter- j 
fere in Cappadocia. Fortunately the remembrance of the| 
former energy of the Bomans deluded their interests in the 
East better than the existing government did, and the energy 
and versatility of the governor supplied what the senate lett 
to be desired in both respects. Mithradates kept back and 
contented himself with inducing Tigranes the great king of 
Armenia, who held a freer position with reference to the 
Eomans than he did, to send troops to Cappadocia. Sulla 
quickly collected his forces and the contingents of the Asiatic 
allies, crossed the Taurus, and drove the governor Gbrdius 
along with his Armenian auxiliaries out of Cappadocia. This 
proved effectual. Mithradates yielded on all points ; Gor- 
dius had to assume the blame of the Cappadocian troubles, 
and the Pseudo-Ariarathes disappeared ; the election of king, 
which the Pontic faction had vainly attempted to direct 
towards Gordius, fell on the estimable Cappadocian Ario* 
barsanes. When Sulla in following out his expedition 
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Pi rat coo- arrived m the region of the Euphrates, Id whote waten tiie 
tact be- Roman standards were then for the first time refiected, tiM 
l(oman§wid ^°""** ^°*® ^^^ *^® ^^^ *"°® *°*^ Contact with the Par- 
the Par- thians, who in consequence of the variance between th^n 
thiaos. and Tigranes had occasion to make approaches to the Bomans. 
On both sides there seemed a feeling that it was of aooie 
moment, in this first contact between the two great powen 
of the Eiut and the West, that neither should renounce its 
claims to the soyereigntj of the world ; but Sulla, bolder than 
the Parthian envoy, assumed and maintained in the confier- 
ence the place of honour between the king of Cappadocia and 
the Parthian ambassador. Sulla's fame was more increased 
by this greatly celebrated conference on the Euphrates thao 
by his victories in the East ; the Parthian envoy afterwardi 
forfeited his life to his master's resentment. But for the 
moment this contact had no further result. The otiier 
^ decrees of the senate against Mithradates were carried into 
effect, Paphlaffonia was evacuated, the restoration of the 
Scythian chiettains was at least promised by Mithrsdates; 
92. the earlier stattu quo in the East seemed to be restored (40). 
Kcw ag- So it was alleged ; but in fact there was little trace of any 

f I wiions of peal return of the former order of things. Scarce had Sulla 
M^thrada- j^^ ^j^ ^|j^^ Tigranes king of Ghreat Armenia fell upon 
"* Ariobarsanes the new king of Cappadocia, expelled him, and 

reinstated in his stead the Pontic pretender Ariarathes. In 
Bithynia, where after the death of the old king Nicomedes 
91. II. (about iii) his son Nicomedes IIL Philopator had been 
recognized by the people and by the Soman senate as ledti- 
mate king, his younger brother Socrates came forward as 
pretender to the crown and possessed himself of the sove- 
f reignty. It was clear that the real author of the CMp ado- 
t cian as of the Bithynian troubles was no other than M»hra- 
i dates, although *he refrained from taking any official part 
Ever}' one knew that Tigranes only acted at his beck ; but 
Socrates also had marched into Bithynia with Pontic troop, 
and the legitimate king's life was threatened by the assasami 
' of Mithra£tes. In Paphlagonia the native princes maintained 
themselves in the interior, but Mithradates commanded the 
whole coast as far as the Bithynian frontier, having either 
reoccupied these districts by way of supporting Socrates, or 
having never really evacuated them. In the Crimea even 
and the neighbounng countries the Pontic king had no 
thought of receding, but on the contrary carried his arms 
further and further. 
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The Boman government, appealed to for aid by the Aqniiiius 
kings Ariobarzanefl and Nicomedes in person, despatched ^^ ^^ 
to Asia Minor in support of Lucius Cassiua who was gover- '^"** 
nor there the consular Manius Aquillius, an officer tried 
in the Cimbrian and Sicilian wars — not, however, as general 
at the head of au army, but as an ambassador — and directed 
the Asiatic client states and Mithradates in particular to 
lend armed assistance in case of need. The result was as 
it had been two years before. The Boman officer accom*' 
ph'shed the commission intrusted to him with the aid of the 
small Roman corps which the governor of the province of 
Asia had at his disposal, and the levy of the free Phrygians 
and Galatians; king Nicomedes and king Ariobarzanesj 
again ascended their tottering thrones ; Mithradates, although | 
under various pretexts evading the summons to furnish con- 1 
tingenta, gave to the Romans no open resistance ; on the' 
contrary the Bithy Aiaij pretender Socrates was even put to 
death by his orders ^Mv). 90. 

It was a singular complication. Mithradates was fullyffhe state oi 
convinced that he could ao nothing against the Romans inl^»"g* |«- 
open conflict, and was therefore firmly resolved not to ^lowfi^*™^JJ*^ 
matters to come to an open rupture and war with them.fc^arand 
Had he not been so resolved, there was no more favourable%>eacc. 
opportunity for beginning the struggle than the present : just 
at the time when Aquillius marchedinto Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, the Italian insurrection was at the height of its power 
and might encourage even the we ak to declare a^^ainst Borne ; 
yet Mithradates allowed the year^Mlrto pass without profit- 90. 
iug by the opportunity. Nevertheless he pursued with equal 
tenacity and activity his plan of extending his territory in 
Asia Minor. This strange combination of a policy of peace \ 
at any price with a policy of conquest was certainly in itself 
untenable, and was simply a fresh proof that Mithradates did 
not belong to the class of genuine statesmen ; he knew nether 
how to prepare for conflict like king Philip nor how to sub- ? 
init like kin^ Attains, but in the true style of a sultan was I 
perpetually fluctuating between a greedy desire of conquest 
and the sense of his own weakness. But even in this point 
of view his proceedings can only be understood, when we 
recollect that Mithradates had become acquainted by twenty 
years' experience with the Boman policy of that day. He 
knew very well that the Boman government were far from 
desirous of war ; that they in fact, looking to the serious 

•^oii. in. V 
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danger with which their rule was threatened by the ripe of 
any general of reputation, and with the fresh remembrance 
of the Cimbrian war and Marius, dreaded war still more if 
possible than he did himself. He acted accordingly. He 
( was not afraid to demean himself in a way which would 
! have given to any energetic government not fettered by sel- 
{ iish considerations manifold ground and occasion for de- 
j claring war; but he carefully avoided any open rupture 
I which would have placed the senate under the necessity of 
I declaring it. As soon as men appeared to be in earnest he 
"^rew back, before Sulla as well as before Aquillius; he 
hoped, doubtless, that he would not always be confronted by 
energetic generals, that he too would, as well as Jugurtha, 
fall in with his bcatirus or Albiuus. It must be owned that 
this hope was not without reason ; although the very example 
of Jugurtha had on the other hand shown how foolish it was 
to confound the bribery of a Homan commander and the 
corruption of a Roman army with the conquest of the Roman 
people. 
Aquillitui Thus matters stood between peace and war, and looked 
b-.ings about quite as if they would remain long in the same indecisive 
^^^' t position. But it was not tlie intention of AquilHus to aDow 
I this; and, as he could not compel his government to declare 
Hicomodet. jwar against Mithradates, he made use of Nicomedes for 
jthat purpose. The latter, who was under the power of the 
Roman general and was, moreover, his debtor for the accumu- 
lated war expenses and for sums promised to the general in 
person, could not avoid complying. with the suggestion that 
ne should begin war with Mithradates. The declaration of 
war by Bi thynia took place ; but, even when the vessels of Nico- 
medes closed the Bosporus against those of Pontus, and his 
troops marched into the frontier districts of Pontus and laid 
waste the region of Amastris, Mithradates remained still un- 
shaken in his policy of peace ; instead of drinng the Bithynians 
/over the frontier, he lodged a complaint with the Roman en- 
I voys and asked them either to mediate or to allow him the 
I privil^^ of self-defence. But he was informed by Aquillius, 
Hhat he must under all circumstances refrain from w«r 
i against Nicomedes. That indeed w as plain. They had em- 
ployed exactly the same policy against Carthage; they 
allowed the victim to be set upon by the Roman hounds and 
forbade its defending itself against them. Mithradates 
reckoned himself lost, just as the Carthaginians had done ; 
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but, while tl)e Phoenicians yielded from despair, the king of 
8inope did the very opposite and assembled his troops and 
^hips. *' Does not even he who must succumb," he is reported 
to nave said, " defend himself against the robber ?" His 
son Ariobarzanes received orders to advance into Cappadocia ; 
a message was sent once more to the Boman envoys to inform 
them of the step to which necessity had driven the king, 
and to demand their ultimatum. It was to the effect which 
was to be anticipated. Although neither the Eoman senate A 
nor king Mithradates nor king Nicomedos had desired the I 
rupture, Aquillius desired it and war ensued (end of«4(K). f 89. 
Mithradates prosecuted tlie political and military prepara- Preptin- 
tions for the passage of arms thus forced upon him with all his tion« of 
characteristic energy. First of all he drew closer his alliance P^HhraJv 
with Tigranes king of Armenia, and obtained from him theP** 
promise of an auxiliary army, which was to march into ante-| 
rior Asia and to take possession of the soil there for king^ 
Mithradates and of the moveable property for king Tigranes. 
The Parthian king offended by the haughcy carriage of Sulla, 
though not exactly coming forward as an antagonist to the 
Homans, did not act as their ally. To the Greeks the king 
endeavoured to present himself in the character of Philip 
and Perseus, as the defender of the Greek natiou against the 
alien yoke of the Bomans. Pontic envoys were sent to the 
king of Egvpt and to the last remnant of free Greece, the 
league of the Cretan cities, and adjured those for whom Borne 
liad already forged her chains to rise now at the last moment 
and save Hellenic nationality ; the attempt was in the case 
of Crete at least not wholly in vain, and numerous Ci*etans 
took service in the Pontic army. Hopes were entertained 
that the lesser and least of the protected states — Numidia, 
Syria, the Hellenic republics — would successively rebel, and 
that the provinces would revolt, particularly anterior Asia, 
the victim of unbounded oppression. Efforts were made to 
excite a Thracian rising, and even to arouse Macedonia to 
revolt. Piracy, which even previously was flourishing, was 
now everywhere let loose as a most welcome ally, and with 
alarming rapidity squadrons of corsairs, calling themselves 
Pontic privateers, tilled the Mediterranean far and wide. 
With eagerness and delight accounts were received of the 
commotion among the Boman burgesses and of the Ita- 
lian insurrection subdued yet far from extinguished. No 
direct relations, howe\er, were formed with the discom- 
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tented and the insurgents in Italj ; except that a foreign corps 
armed and organized in the Kotnan fashion was created in 
Asia, the flower of wliich consisted of Soman and Italian 

1 refugees. Forces like those of Mithradates had not been 
seen in Asia since the Persian wars. The statements that, 
leaving; out of account the Armenian auxiliary armj, he took 
the field with 250,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, and thac 
800 Pontic decked and 100 open vessels put to sea, seem not 
too exaggerated in the case of a warlike sovereign who had at 
his disposal the numberless inhabitants of the steppes. Hia 
ffeuerals, particularly the brothers Neoptolemus and Arche- 
laus, were experienced and cautious Greek captains; 
among the soldiers of the king there was no want ot brave 
men who despised death ; and the armour glittering with gold 
and silver and the rich dresses of the Scythians and Modes 
mingled gaily with the bronze and steel of the Greek 
troopers. No unity of military oi*ganization, it is true, bound 
together these party-coloured masses ; the army of Mithra- 
dates was just one of those unwieldy Asiatic war-machines, 
which had so ofVen already — on the last occasiou exactly a 
century before at Magnesia— succumbed to a superior nuli- 

Jtary organization ; but still the East was in arms against the 
Homans, while in the western half of the empire also matters 
looked far from peaceful. However much it was in itself a 
^c. |,.cif«- {political necessity for Some to declare war against Mithra- 
I^i'??™«-:dafc€8i y®* ^^^ particular moment was as unhappily chosen 

!as possible ; and for this reason it is very probable, that 
Manius Aquillius brought about the rupture between Borne 
and Mithradates at this precise time primarily from a selfish 
view to his own interest. For the moment they had no 
other troops at their disposal in Asia than the small Eoman 
division under Lucius Cnssius and the militia of western Asia, 
and, owing to the military and financial distress in which they 
were placed at home in consequence of the insurrectionary war, 
a Koman army could not in the most favourable case land in 
8S Asia before the summer of MB. Hitherte the Boman magis- 
> trates there had a difficult position ; but they hoped to pro- 
' tect the Roman province and to be able to hold their ground 
I as they stood — tne Bithynian army under king Nicomedes in 
£ its position taken up in the previous year in the Paphlagonian 
' territery between Amastris and Sinope, and the divisions 
under Lucius Cassius, Manius Aquillius, and Quintos 
Oppius, further back in the Bithynian, Ghdatian, and Cap- 
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padocian territories, while the Bithyno-Boman fleet continued 
to blockade the Bosporus. 

In the beginning of the spring of ^W Mithradates as- Mith- [j^ 
sumed the offensive. On a tributary of the Halys, the radatcs oc- 
Amnias (near the modern Tesch Kopri), the Pontic van- 
guard of cavalry and light-armed troops encountered the 
Bith3mian army^and notwithstanding its very superior num- 
bers so broke it at the first onset that the beaten armv dis- 
persed and the camp and military chest fell into the hands 
of the victors. It was mainly to Neoptolemus and Archelaus 
that tlie king was indebted for this bnlliant success. The far 
more wretched Asiatic militia, stationed further back, there- 
upon gave themselves up as vanquished even before they 
encountered the enemy ; when the generals of Mithradates 
approached them, they dispersed. A Homan division was de- 
feated in Cappadocia ; Cassius sought to keep tlie field in 
Phrygia with the militia, but he discharged it again without 
venturing on a battle, and threw himself with his few trust- 
worthy troops into the towns on the upper MsBander, par- 
ticularly into Apamea. Oppius in like manner evacuated 
Pamphylia and shut himself up in the Phrygian Laodicea ; 
Aquillius was overtaken while retreating at the Sangarius in 
the Bithynian territory and so totally defeated, that he lost 
his camp and had to seek refuge at Pergamus in the Roman I 
province ; the latter also was soon overrun and Pergamus I 
itself fell into the hands of the king, as likewise the Bosporus | 
and the ships that were there. After each victory Mithra- I 
dates had dismissed all the prisoners belonging to the militia ; 
of Asia Minor, and had neglected no step to raise to a higher 
pitch the national sympathies that were from the first di- 
rected towards him. Wow the whole country as far as the 
Mseander was with the exception of a few fortresses in his 
power ; and news at the same time arrived, that a new revo- ^ 
lution had broken out at Borne, that the consul Sulla des* I 
tined to act against Mithradates had instead of embarking | 
for Asia marched on Eome, that the most celebrated Roman f 
generals were fighting battles with each other in order to 
settle to whom tne chief command in the Asiatic war should 
belong. Rome seemed zealously employed in the work ol 
self-destruction: it is no wonder that, though even now 
minorities everywhere adhered to Rome, the great body o" 
the natives of Asia Minor joined the Pontic king. Hellenes 
and Asiatics united in the rejoicing which welcomed the 
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deliverer ; it was usiml to compliment the king, in whom 
AS in the divine conqueror of the Indians Asia and 
Hellas once more found a common meeting-point, under the 
name of the new Dionysus. The cities and islands sent 
messengers to meet him, wherever he went, and to invite 
'* the delivering god " to visit them ; and in festal attire the 
citizens flocked forth in front of their gates to receive him. 
Several places delivered 'the Roman officers sojoumine 
among them in chains to the king ; Laodicea thus surrendered 
Quintus Oppius, the commandant of the town, and Mytilene 
in Leshos the consular Manius Aquillius.* The whole 
fury of the barharian, who eets the man before whom he has 
trembled into his power, discharged itself on the unhappy 
author of the war. The aged man was led throu£;hout Asia 
Minor, sometimes on foot chained to a powerful mounted 
Bastarnian, sometimes bound on- an ass and proclaiming his 
own name ; and, when at length the pitiful spectacle again 
arrived at the royal quarters in Pergamus, oy the kingV 
orders molten gold was poured down nis throat — in order 
to satiate his avarice, which had really occasioned the war — 
till he expired in torture. 
Orden \ But the king was not content with this savage mockery, 
issued from 'which alone suffices to erase the name of its author from the 
^^P*^^^'»''5roll of true nobility. From Ephesus king Mithradales 
raasMwre. 5^8^®^ Orders to all the governors and cities dependoit on 
jhim to put to death on one and the same day^all Xtalians 
tesiding wTt^fl their botuids, whether free or slave^^ with- 
out distinction of sex or age, and on no account, under 
Bevere i)enalties, to aid any or the proscribed to escape ; to 
jcast forth the corpses of the slain as a prey to the birds ; to 
lL*onfiscate their property and to hand over one half of it to 
fthe murderers, and the other half to the king. The horrible 
orders were— excepting in a few districts, such as the island 
of Cos — ^punctually executed, and eighty, or according to 
other accounts oae hundred and mty^ thousand — if not 
innocent, at least defeHceTeas — men, women, and children 
were slaughtered in cold blood in one day in Asia Minor ; 
I a fearful execution, in which the good opportunity of getting 
I rid of debts and the Asiatic servile willingness to perform 
i any executioner's office at the bidding of the sultan had at 

* Retribution cflmc upon the authors of the arrest and suiTender of Aquillioc 
twentv-five years afterwards, whon after Mithradatis' death his soo PhamacM 
han ied them over to tht Romans. 
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least as much part as the comparatively noble feeling oft 
revenge. In a political point of view this measure was not / 
only without any rational object — ^for its financial purpose 
might have been attained without this bloody edict, and the 
natives of Asia Minor were not to be driven into warlike 
zeal even by the consciousness of the most blood-stained 
guilt — ^but even opposed to the king*s designs, for on the 
one hand it compelled the Boman senate, so far as it was still 
capable of energy at all, to an energetic prosecution of the 
war, and on the other hand it struck at not the Eomans 
merely, but the king*s natural allies as well, the non-Boman 
Italians. This Ephesian massacre was altogether a mere 
meaningless act of brutally blind revenge, which obtains 
a fibe semblance of grandeur simply through the colossal 
proportions in which the character of sultanic rule was here 
displayed. 

The kind's views altogether grew high ; he had begun thf^rgnniie 
war from despair, but the unexpectedly easy victory and the tion of the 
non-arrival of the dreaded Sulla occasioned a transition to*^"**"^'** 
the most highflown hopes. He made anterior Asia his home ; 
Per^mus the seat of the Homan governor became his new 
capital, the old kingdom of Sinope was handed over to the^ 
king's son Mithradates to be administered as a viceroyshi{) ; . 
Cappadocia, Fhrygia, Bithynia were organized as ronticl 
satrapies. The grandees of the empire and the king's^ 
favourites were loaded with rich gifts and fiefs, and not only 
were the arrears cf taxes remitted, but exemption from taxa- 
tion for ^ye Tears. was promised to all the communities — a 
measure which was as much a mistake as the massacre of the 
Romans, if the king expected thereby to secure the fidelity 
of the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 

The king's treasury was, no doubt, copiously replenished 
otherwise by the immense sums which accrued from the 
property of the Italians and other confiscations; for in« 
stance in Cos alone 800 talents (£195,000) which the 
Jews had deposited there were earned off by Mithradates, 
The northern portion of Asia Minor and most of the islands I 
belonging to it were in the king's power ; except the petty I 
Faphlagonian dynasts there was hardly a district there 
which still adhered to Rome; the whole iEgean sea was I 
commanded by his fleets ; only the south-west, the city- 
leagues of Caria and Lvcia and the city of Rhodes, resisted , 
him. In Caria, no doubt, Stratonicea was reduced by foroe 
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of arms ; but Magnesia on the Madander successfuUj with- 
stood a severe siege, in which Mithradates' ablest officer 
Archelaus was defeated and wounded. Rhodes, the asjlum 
of the Komans who had escaped from Asia with the go- 
yemor Lucius Cassius among them, was assailed on the 
part of Mithradates by sea and land with immense superi- 
ority of force. But his sailors, courageously as they did 
their duty under the eyes of the king, were awkward no- 
vices, and so Bhodian squadrons vanquished those of Pontns 
four times as strong and returned home with captured 
vessels. By laud also the siege made no progress ; after a 
^art of the works had been destroyed, Mitl^dates aban- 
doned the enterprise, and the important island as well as the 
mainland opposite remained in the hands of the Bomans. 

But not only was the Asiatic province occupied by Mith- 
radates almost without defending itself, chiefly through the 
Sulpician revolution breaking out at a most unfavourable 
(time ; Mitfead ates e ven directed an attack against Europe. 
lAJready since^^JBf ilie-Tsefghbours of Macedonia on rher 
jnorthem and eastern frontier had been repeating their 
^incursions with remarkable ardour and perseverance ; in the 
vears 4Mpi9§ the Thracians overran Macedonia and all 
Predatoiy £piruB ftud plundered the temple of Dodona. Still more 
inroads of singular was the circumstance, that with these movements 
the Thra- ^^ combined a renewed attempt to place a pretender on 
the Macedonian throne in the person of one Euphenea. 
Mithradates, who by way of the Crimea maintained conneo 
tions with the Thracians, was hardly a strauser to all these 
events. The prsetor Gaius Sentius defended himself, it is 
true, against tnese intruders with the aid of the Thracian 
DentheletiB ; but it was not long before mightier opponents 
/ came ac^ainst him. Mithradates, carried away by his suc- 
cesses, had formed the bold resolution that he would, like 
Antiochus, bring the war for the sovereignty of Asia to a 
decision in Greece, and had by land and sea directed 
Thrace mi thither the flower of his troops. His son Ariarathes 
Macedonia penetrated from Thrace into the weakly-defended Mace- 
th^P^ti^^ donia, subduing the country as he advanced and parcelling 
^ **** ^^ * it into Pontic sati*apies. Abdera and Philippi became the 
principal bases for the operations of the Pontic arms in 
!l**?i!f ^*** Europe. The Pontic fleet, commanded by Mithradates' 
best general Archelaus, appeared in the .Sgean sea, where 
scarce a Boman sail was to be found. Delos, the emporium 
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of the Boman commerce in those waters, was occupied and 
nearly 20,000 men, mostly Italians, were massacred there; 
EulxBa suffered a similar fate ; all the islands to the east of j 
the Malean promontory were soon in the hands of the t 
enemy ; they might proceed to attack the mainland itself. } 
The assault, no doubt, which the Pontic fleet made from 
Eubcea on the important Demetrias, was repelled by Brut- 
tins Sura, the brave lieutenant of the governor of Mace- 
donia, with his handful of troops and a few vessels hurriedly 
collected, and he even occupied the island of Sciathus ; but 
he could not prevent the enemy from establishing himself 
in Greece proper. There Mithradates carried on his opera- The Pontic 
tions not only W arms, but at the same time by national pro- proceedingi 
pflgandism. His chief instrument for Athens was one Aris- ^° Greece* 
tion, by birth an Attic slave, by profession formerly a teacher 
of the Epicurean philosophy, now a minion of Mithradates ; 
an ezoellent master of persuasion, who by the brilliant 
career which he pursued at court knew how to dazzle the 
moby and gravely to assure them that help was already on 
the way to Mithradates from Carthage which had been 
for about sixty years lying in ruins. These addresses of the 
new Pericles and the promise of Mithradates to redeliver to 
the Athenians the island of Delos which they had formerly 
possessed were so far effectual that, while the few persons 
possessed of judgment escaped from Athens, the mob and 
one or two literati whose heads were turned formally re- 
nounced the Boman rule. So the ex-philosopher became a 
despot who, supported by his bands ot Pontic mercenaries, 
commenced an infamous and bloody rule ; and the Pineeus -. 
was converted into a Pontic harbour. As soon as the troops | 
of Mithradates gained a footing on tlie Qreek continent,- 
most of the small free states — the Acheeans, Lacoiiians, ^okk 
tians — as far as Thessaly joined them. Sura, after having 
drawn some reinforcements from Macedonia, advanced into 
B<B0tia to bring help to the besieged ThespiaD, and engaged 
in conflicts with Archelaus and Aristion during three days at 
Ghoronea ; but they led to no decision and Sura was obliged 
to retire when the Pontic reinforcements from the Pelopon- 
nesus approached (end of 6Mi beg^ ofW(^ 88. 67. 

So commanding was the position of Mithradates, particu- 
larly by sea, that an embassy of Italian insurgents invited him 
to make an attempt to land in Italy ; but their cause was al- 
ready by that time lost, and the king rejected the suggestion. 
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Volition of f The position of the Eoman government he^an to be criti- 
AeRom»ns.ijpal. Asia Minor and Hellas were wholly, Macedonia to a 
^onsidel^BIe extent, in the^nemy*8 hands ; by sea the Pon- 
tic flag ruled without a nraTT Then there was t he X jjj riiyi 
.iojlUErection, which though baffled on the whole, still neid 
the undisputed command of wide districts of Italy; the 
barely hustied-up revolution, which threatened everv moment 
Uo break out afresh ana more formidably ; and, lastly, the 
I alarming commercial and monetary crisis (P. 258) occasioned 
I by the internal troubles orHaly'and the enormous losses of 
the Asiatic capitalists, and the want of trustworthy troops. 
The government would have required three armies, to keep 
down the revolution in Borne, to crush completely the insur- 
rection in Italy, and to wage war in Asia ; it had but one, 
that of Sulla ; for the northern army was, under the untrust- 
, M-orthy Gn»us Strabo, simply an additional embarrassment. 

(k Sulla had to choose which of these three tasks he would un- 
I'dertake ; he decided, as we have seen, for the Asiatic war. It 
twas no trifling matter — we should perhaps say, it was a great 
net of patriotism — ^that in this conflict between the general 
interest of his country and the special interest of his PlBty 
khe former retained the ascendancy; and thai ftdfa, in 
spite of the dangers which his removal froim Italy involved 
for his constitution and his parfy, landed in the spring of 
87. ^fiTon the coast of Epirua. Bnt he came not, as Boman 
Sulla's commanders-in-chief hii been wont to make their appear- 
landing. n^ce in the Eaat That his army of five legions or of at 
most 30,000 men,* was little stronger than an ordinary 
ooBfliikr army, was the least element of di£ference. Formerly 
in the eastern wars a Boman fleet had never been wanting, 
and had in fact without exception commanded the seas 

JSuUa, sent to reconquer two continents and the islands of 
the ^gean, arrived without a single vessel of war. Formerly 
the general had brought with him a full chest and drawn 
the greatest portion of his supplies by sea from home; 

I Sulla came with empty hands — ^for the sums raised with 
difficulty for the campaign of 9tKr were expended in Italy — 
and found himself exclusively left to depend on requisitions. 
Formerly the general had found his only opponent in the 
enemy's camp, and since the close of the slnruggle between the 

♦ We must recollect that after the outbrenk of the Sodal war the le^oa 
had at least not more than half the number of men which it had ivreriottal/, 
» it waa no longer accompuiied by Italian conUngeutt. 
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orders political factions had without exception been united 
in opposing the public foe; but Romans of note fought 
under the standards of Mitnradates, large districts of Italy 
desired to enter into alliance with him, and it was at least 
doubtful whether the democratic party would follow the 
glorious example that Sulla had set before it, and keep truce 
with him so lon^ as he was fighting against the Asiatic 
king. But the vigorous general, who had to contend witii« 
all these embarrassments, was not accustomed to trouble him- ^ 
self about more remote dangers before finishing the task im- 1 
mediately in hand. When his proposals of })eace addressed ' 
to the king, which substantially amounted to a restoration 
of the state of matters before the war, met with no accept- 
Ance, he advanced, just as he had landed, from the harbours 
of Epirus to BoBotia, defeated the generals of the enemy fGreece oo- 
Archelaus and Aristion there at Mount Tilphossium, and <:up>«'i- 
after that victory possessed himself almost without resist- 
ance of the whole Grecian mainland with the exception oi 
the fortresses of Athens and the Firieeus, into which Aristion 
and Archelaus had thrown themselves, and which he failed 
to carry by a coup de mam. A Eomnn division under Lucius 
Hortensius occupied Thessaly and made incursions into 
Macedonia ; another under Munatius stationed itself before 
Chalcis, to keep off the enemy's corps under Neoptolemus 
in Eubcea ; Sulla himself formed a camp at Eleusis and Me-' 
gara, from which he commanded Greece and the Pelopon- 
nesus, and prosecuted the siege of the city and harbour of 
Athens. The Hellenic cities, governed as they always were 
by their immediate fears, submitted unconditionally to the 
Komans, and were glad when they were allowed to ransom 
themselves from more severe punishment by supplying pro- 
visions and men and paying fines. 

The sieges in Attica advanced less rapidlv. SuUa found PretiMrtcJ 
himself compeUed to prepare all sorts of heavy besieging «<^ of 
implements, for which the trees of the Academy and the^***!?**^ 
Lyceum had to supply the timber. Archelaus conducted * "*"* 
the defence with equal vigour and judgment ; he armed the 
crews of his vessels, and thus reinforced repelled the attacks 
of the Bomans with superior strength and made frequent 
and not seldom successful sorties. The Pontic army of 
Dromichffites advancing to the relief of the city was defeated 
under the walls of Athens by the Bomans after a severe 
struggle, in which Sulla*s brave legate Lucius Licinius Mu- 
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rena particularly distineuished himself; but the siege did 
not on that account advance more rapidly. Prom Mace- 
donia, where the Cappadocians had meanwhile definitely 
established themselves, plentiful and re^ar supplies arrived 
by sea, which Sulla was not in a condition to cut off from 
the harbour-fortress ; in Athens no doubt provisions were 
beginning to fail, but from the proximity of the two for- 
tresses Archelaus was enabled to make various attempts to 
throw quantities of ffrain into Athens, which were not wholly 
87-86. unsuccessful. So the winter of 1MW passed away tediously 
without result. As soon as the season allowed, Sulla threw 
himself with vehemence on the Pirseeus ; he in &ct sue* 
ceeded by missiles and mines in making a breach in part of 
the strong walls of Pericles, and immediately the Bomans ad- 
vanced to the assault ; but it m as repulsed, and on its being 
reuewed crescent-shaped entrenchments were found con- 
structed behind the fallen walls, from which the invaders 
found themselves assailed on three sides with missiles and 
compelled to retire. Sulia then abandoned the siege, and 
contented himself with a blockade. In the meanwhile the 
provisions in Athens were wholly exhausted ; the garrison 
attempted to procure a capitulation, but Sulla sent back 
their fluent envoys with the hint that he stood before them 
not as a student but as a general and would accept only 
unconditional surrender. When Aristion, well knp^-ing what 
fate was in store for him, delaved compliance, the ladders 
were applied and the city, hardly any longer defended, was 
Athens [86. taken by storm (1 March ^M.) Aristion threw himself 
falU. into the Acropolis, where he soon at^rwards surrendered* 

The Eoman general lefb the soldiery to murder and plunder 
in the captured city and the more considerable ringleaders 
of the revolt to be executed; but the city itself obtained 
back from him its liberty and its possessions— even Delos, 
: winch had just been presented to it by Mithradates — and 
.' was thus once more saved by its illustrious dead. 
Criticia pc The Epicurean schoolmaster had thus been vanquished ; 
but Sulla s position remained in the highest degree difficult, 
and even desperate. He had now been more th an^a yea r 
in the field without having advanced a st^ worth"mennon- 
ing ; a single port mocked all his exertions, while Asia was 
i utterly left to itself, and the conquest of Macedonia by 
Mithradates' lieutenants had recently been completed by 
the capture of Amphipolis. Without a fleet — it was bo- 
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coming daily more apparent — it was not only impossible tojw'aiit of t 
secure his communications and suppties in presence of the^eet. 
ships of the enemy and the numerous pirates, but impos-^ 
sible to recover even the Pirseeus, to say uotliiiig of Asiaj 
and the islands ; and yet it was difficult to see how ships of| 
war were to be got. As early as the winter of<MP>^^ulla 87-86. 
had despatched one of his ablest and most ex[)ert officers* 
Lucius Licinius Lueullus, into the eastern wuu-rs, to raise 
ships there if possible. LucuUus put to sea with six open 
boats, which he had borrowed from the Bhodians and other 
small communities ; he himself merely by an accident es- 
caped from a piratic squadron, which captured most of his 
bcMEits; deceiving the enemy by changing his vessels he 
arrived by way of Crete and Cyrene at Alexandria; but the 
£k;yptian court rejected his request for the support of ships 
of war with equal courtesy and decision. Hardly anything 
illustrates so clearly as does this fact the sad decay of the 
Boman state, which had once been able gratefully to decline 
the offer of the kings of Egypt to assist the Komans with 
all their naval force, and now itself seemed to the Alexan- 
drian statesmen bankrupt. To all this fell to be added the 
financial embarrassment ; Sulla had already been obliged to 
empty the treasuries of the Olympian Zeus, ot the Delphic 
Apollo, and of the Epidaurian A»klepios, for which the gods 
were compensated by the moiety, confiscated by way of 
penalty, of the Theban territory. But far worse than all this 5 
military and finc^ncial perplexity was the reaction of the* 
pontT caLjreyo Jution in Eome ; the rapid, sweeping, violent } 
accomplishment of which had far surpassed the worst appre- j 
hensions. The revolution conducted the government in the* 
capital ; Sulla had been deposed, his Asiatic command had ! 1 , 
been intrusted to the democratic consul ifeireiN^Valerius jX^^^^'^-**^ 
Flaccus, who might be daily looked for in Greece. The ! 
soldiers had no doubt adhered to Sulla, who made every 
effort to keep them iu good humour; but what could be 
expected, when money and supplies were wanting, when 
the general was deposed and proscribed, when his successor 
was on the way, and, in addition to all this, the war against 
the tough antagonist who commanded the sea was protracted 
without prospect of a close P 

King Mithradates undertook to deliver his antagonist fromlttmtic 
his perilous position. He it was to all appearance, wlio|l™>««*"^ 
disapproved the defensive system of his generals and sentf "^ 
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ordera to them to vanquish the enemj with the utnhMC 
(;7^ speed. As early as ^WJ his son Ariarathes had started 
from Macedonia to combat Sulla in Greece proper; only 
the sudden death, which overtook the prince ou the march 
at the Tisasan promontoiy in Thessaly, had at that time led 
to the abandonment of the expedition. His successor 
8ti. ' Taxiles now appeared ^pIB), driving before him the Boman 
corps stationed in Tliessaly, with an army of. it is said. 
100,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry at Thermopyl«. Dro- 
Eracnatioo michsstes joined him. Archelaus also — compelled, appa- 
rently, not so much by Sulla's arms as by his master's orders 
— evacuated the PirsBeua first partially and then entirely, and 
joined the Pontic main army in Boeotia. SuUa, after having 
given orders that the Pineeus with all its greatly admired 
fortifications should be destroyed, followed the Pontic army, 
in the hope of being able to ^ht a pitched battle before the 
arrival of Flaccus. In vain Archelaus advised that they 
should avoid such a battle, but should keep the sea and the 
coast occupied and the enemy in suspense. Now, just an 
formerly under Darius and Antiochus, the masses of the 
Orientals, like animals terrified in the midst of a fire, flung 
themselves hastily and blindly into battle ; and did so on 
this occasion more foolishly than ever, since the Asiatics 
misht perhaps have had to wait but a few mouths in order 
to DC the spectators of a battle between Sulla and Flaocus. 
nn tpi^^f I In theplain of the Cephissus not far from Chsronea, in 
Ckiroo^. I March ^f^>^ the armies met. Even including the division 
^ driven back from Tbessaly, which had succeeded in accom* 
plishing its junction with the Boman main army, and includ- 
ing the Greek contingents, the Boman army found itself 
opposed to a foe thi*ee times as strong and particularly to a 
civalry far superior and from the nature of the field of 
battle' very dangerous, against which Sulla found it neces- 
sary to protect his flanks by digging trenches, while in front 
he caused a chain of palisades to be introduced between his 
first and second lines for protection against the enemy's 
war-chariots. When the war-chariots rolled on to open tlie 
battle, the first line of the Bomans withdrew behind this 
row of stakes : the chariots, rebounding from it and scared 
by the Boman slingers and archers, threw themselves on their 
own line and carried confusion both into the Macedonian 
phalanx and into the corps of the Italian refugees. Arche- 
laus brought up in haste his cavalry from both flanks and 
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•ent it to eugage the enemy, with a view to gain time for 
rearraugiog his infantry; it charged with great fury and 
broke through the Boman ranks ; but the Koman infantry 
rapidly formed in close masses and courageously withstood 
the horsemen assailing tbem on every side. Meanwhile 
Sulla himself on the right wing led nis- cavalry against 
the exposed flank of the enemy ; the Asiatic infantry gave 
way before it was even properly engaged, and its giving way 
carried confusion also into the masses of the cavalry. A 
general attack of the Koman infantry, which through the 
wavering demeanour of the hostile cavalry gained time to 
breathe, decided the victory. The closing of the gates of 
the camp, which Archelaus ordered to check the flight, only 
increased the slaughter, and when the gates at length were 
opened, the Romans entered at the same time with the 
Asiatics. It is said that Archelaus brought not a twelfth | 
part of his force in safety .to Chalcis ; 8ulia followed him to I 
the Euripus ; he was not in a position to cross that narrow I 
arm of tlie &ca. I 

It was a great victory, but the results were trifling, Aight effect 
partly because of the want of a fleet, partly because the fthevic- 
Koman conqueror instead of pursuing the vanquished was ^^' 
under the necessity in the flrat instance of protecting himself 
against his own countrymen, 'i'he sea was still exclusively 
covered by Pontic squadrons, which now showed themselves 
even to the westward of the ilalean promontory ; even after 
tlie battle of Chseronea Archelaus landed troops on Zaeyn- 
thus and made an attempt to establish himself on that 
island. Moreover Lucius Flaccus had in the meanwhile Sulln and 
actually landed with two legions in Epirus, not witliout Fl**^"*. 
having sustained severe loss on the May from storms and 
from the war-vessels of the enemy cruising in the Adriatic ; 
his troops were already in Thessaly ; Sulla had in the first 
instance to turn thither. The two Roman armies en- 
camped over against each other at Melitsea on the northern 
slope of Mount Othrys ; a collision seemed inevitable. But 
Flaccus, after he had opportunity of convincing himself that 
Sulla's soldiers were by no means inclined to betray their 
victorious leader to the totally unknown democratic com- 
mander-in-chief, but that on the contrary his own advanced 
guard began to desert to Sulla's camp, evaded a conflict to 
which he wai in no respect e^ual, and set out towards tho • 
txorth, with the view* of getting through Macedonia and 
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^Thrace to Asia and there paving the waj for further re* 
d^ults by subduing Mithradutes. That Sulla should have 
lallowed his weaker opponent to depart without hiudrnncey 
(and instead of following him should have returned to 
86-85. I Athens, where he seems to have passed the winter of jHHV, 
I is in a military point of view surprising. We may suppose 
■perhaps that m this also he was guided by political *fi)[t>tive8, 
] and that he was sufficiently moderate and patriotic in his 
t views willingly to forego a victory tfvef his 'OvtAtrymen at 

(least so long as they had still the Asiatics to deal with, and 
to find the most tolerable solution of the unhappy dilemma 
i in allowing the armies of the revolution in Asia and of the 
I oligarchy in Europe to fight against the common foe. 
Second [BM In the spring of Mt there was again fresh work in 
Toatic /Europe. Mithntdates, who continued his preparations 
army sent | indefetigablv in Asia Minor, had sent an army not much 
^'^***' I ^®®® *^*"^ *"** which had been . extirpated at Chieronea, 
I under Dorybsus to Euboea ; thence it had, after a junction 
with the remains of the array of Archelaus, passed over the 
Euripus to Boeotia. The Pontic king, who judged of what 
his army could do by the standard of victories over the 
Bithynian and Cappadocian militia, did not understand the 
unfavourable turn which things had taken in Europe ; the 
circles of the courtiers were already whispering as to 
the treason of Archelaus; peremptory orders were issued 
to fight a second battle at once with the new army, and not 
to fail on this occasion in annihilating the Bomans. The 
master's will was carried out, if not in conquering, at leas>t 
Bsittleof I in fighting. The Bomans and Asiatics met once more in 
i^'^home- I the plain of the Cephissus, near Orchomenus. The numerous 
^5 ** fand excellent cavalry of the latter flung itself impetuouflly 
) on the Boman infantry, which began to waver and give 
f way : the danger was so ur^nt, that Sulla seized a stan&rd 
and advancing with his adjutants and orderlies against the 
enemy called out with a loud voice to the soldien; that, ii 
they should be asked at home where they had abandoned 
their general, they might reply — at Orchomenus. This had 
its effect; the legions rallied and vanquished the enemy's 
horse, after which the infantry were overthrown with little 
difficulty. On the following day the camp of the Asiatics 
was surrounded and stormed; far the greatest portion of 
them fell or perished in the Copaic marshes ; a few only, 
Archelaus among the rest, reached Euboea. The Boeotiaa 
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communities had severely to pay for their renewed revolt 
from Bome, some of them even to annihilation. Nothing 
opposed the advance into Macedonia and Thrace, Philippi 
was occupied, Abdera was voluntarily evacuated by the 
Pontic garrison, tljg^ European continent in .g^]aejcftl was 
<jl$;^ced of the enemj" At the end of the thirdyear of the 
war (^^ Sulla was able to take up winter quarters in 8o« 
Thessaly, with a view to begin the Asiatic campaign in the 
spring of 41^ for which purpose he gave orders to buiidJ M* 
ships in the Thessalian ports. J 

Meanwhile the circumstances of Asia Minor also hacuRnction iu 
undergone a material change. If king Mithradates hadt^^i^ ^i<^o' 
once come forward as the liberator of the Hellenes, if he 3?J^\ 
bad introduced his rule with the recognition of civic inde- jgtea. ' 
pendence and with remission of taxes, the brief ecstasy 
had been but too rapidly and too bitterly followed by dis- 
appointment He had very soon emerged in his true I 
character, and had bej^n to exercise a despgitism far surj 
paasingjttg^ j;j|j|ja<^|[ .oL^hjafc Bftman governors— a despotisml 
w'hich drove even the patient inhabitants of Asia Minor tof 
open revolt. The sultan again resorted to the most violent! 
expedients. His decrees granted independence to the |[laces 
which tinned to him, citizenship to the metceci, full remission 
of debts to the debtors, lands to those that had none, freedom 
to the slaves ; nearly 15,000 such manumitted slaves fought 
in the army ot Archelaus. The most fearful scenes were 
the result of this high-handed subversion of all existing order. 
The most considerable mercantile cities, Smyrna, Colophon, 
EphesuB, Tralles, Sardes closed their ^tes against the kinc^'s 

fovemors or put them to death. On the other hand uie 
ing's lieutenant Diodorus, a philosopher of not« like Aris* 
tion, of another school, but equally available for the worst of 

* The chronology of these events is like all their details enveloped in an 
obscoritv which inTestigation is ahle to dispel, at most, only partially. That 
the battle of Chseronea took place, if not on the same day as the storming of 
Athens (Pausan. i. 20), at any rate soon afterwards, perhaps in MarcfarlM, gg. 
is tolerably certain. That ibe succeeding Thessalian and the te&mA SoQotian 
C gip*ign Vgflkjffi not merelj^e repaainaer of^M but also the whole of ^il, 86. 85. 
^m itseti^ P ''gb^?.gP^ '* rendei-ed still more so by the iactthatSuJla*s ent«i- 
prises m^ mmm)t sa^cient to fill more than a single campaigii. Licinian«s 
allB l^p^rrioin3lcate^a\ ^ulla returned to Athens for the winter o f < K 86-85. 
IVI and there took in hand the work of investigation and punishment; after 
which he relates the battle of Orchoroenus. The crossing pf SpUftJ^^iHiiJlt^ 
ac cordingly been placed not inM^, bat injjl IC' ~ " ' ^^^ ^m 
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services, under the instructions of his master caused the 

; whole councillors of Adramjttium to be put to death. The 

i Chians, who were suspected of an inclination to Borne, were 

/fined in the first instance in 2000 talents (£488,000) and, 

f, when the payment was found not correct, they were en masse 

, put on board' ship and deported in chains under the charge of 

I their own slaves to the coast of Colchis, while their i^and 

j was occupied with Pontic colonists. The king eave orders 

that the cniefs of the Celts in Asia Minor should tdl be put 

to death along with their ^ives and children in one day, and 

that Ghdatia should be converted into a Pontic satrapy. 

Most of these bloody edicts were carried into effect either 

at Mithradates' own head-auarters or in Gkdatia, but the few 

who escaped placed themselves at the head of their powerful 

tribes and expelled Eumachus, the eovemor of the Idne^ 

out of their bounds. It may readily be conceived that sudi 

a king would be pursued by the daggers of assassins ; sixteen 

hundred men were condemned to death by the royal courts of 

inouisition as having been implicated in such conspiracies. 

LocuUoB While the king was thus by his suicidal fury provoking 

and the jjjg temporary subiects to rise in arms against nim, he was 

Asiatio ^^ *^® "^°^® ^*°^ °*'^ pressed by the Eomans in Asia both 

ooaei. ^7 sea and by laud. JLUfiuUMSi a^i^ the failure of his 

attempt to lead forth the Egyptian fleet against Mithra- 

i dates, had with better success repeated his efforts to procure 
yessels of war in the Syrian mantime towns, and remforced 
^his nascent fleet in the ports of Cyprus, Pamphylia, and 
'Bhodes till he found himself strong enough to proceed to 
'the attack. He dexterously avoided the measuring himself 
against superior forces and yet obtained no inconsiderable 
^advantages. The Cnidian island and peninsula were occu- 
pied by him, Samoa was assailed, Colophon and Chios were 
wrested from the enemy. 
FlaccQs Meanwhile Flaccus had proceeded with his army through 

arriTes in Macedonia and Thrace to Byzantium, and thence, passing 
Asia. [86. ^1,^ straits, had reached Chalcedon (end of Wl). There a 
militaiy insurrection broke out agamst the general, osten- 
sibly because he embezzled the spoil from the soldiers, ^le 
soul of it was one of the chief officers of the army, a man 
/ whose name had become a proverb in Home for a true 
Fimoria. mob-orator, Gains Flavins Fimjma, who, after having dif- 
' fered with his commander-inHcmer, transferred the aema- 
1 gogic practices which be had begun in the Ponun to the 
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camp, riaccus was deposed by the army and soon after-} 
vraros put to death at Nicomedia, not far from Chaleedon ; 
Fimbria was installed by decree of the soldiers in his stead. 
As a matter of course he allowed his troops every indul- 
gence ; in the friendly Cyzicus, for instance, the citizens 
were ordered to surrender all their property to the soldiers 
on pain of death, and by way of warning example two of the 
most respectable citizens were at once executed. Nererthe*! 
less in a military point of view the change of commander-in-l 
chief was a gain ; Fimbria was not, like Flaccus, an incaol 
pable general, but energetic and talented. At Miletopdis {on VimbrnV 
the Bhyndacus to the west of Brussa) he defeated the younger ficto»7 ** 
Mithradates, who as governor of the satrapy of Pontus had f*iJ«^P«lJ^ 
marched against him, completely in a nocturnal assault, and^ 
by this victory opened his way to ^fJYff'"^"' the capital for-! 
merly of the Boman province and now of the Pontic king,j 
whence he dislodged the king and compelled him to takei 
flight to the port of Pitane not far off, with the view of 
there embarking. Just at that moment LucuUus appeared 
in those waters with his fleet ; Fimbria adjured him to 
render assistance so that he might be enabled to capture the 
king. But the optimate was stronger in Lucullus than the 
patriot ; he sailed onward and the king escaped to MityUene. 
The situation of Mithra date s was thus sufficiently embar- PerUous 
rassed. ALJisA mii-^ 9K§^SixiJP(XD^ was lost, Asia Minor)po«tioD[8\ 
partly in rebellion acainst him, partly occupied by a Bomanh^J^***"*" 
jgu w , aild^e himself threatened by the latter in his imme-^ 
dfiR^ vicinity. The Boman fleet under Lucullus had main<i 
tained its position on the Trojan coast by two successfu] 
naval engagements at the promontory of Lectum and at the 
island of Tenedos ; it was joined there by the ships which 
had in the meanwhile been built by Sulla's orders in Thes* 
saly, and by its position commanding the Hellespont it 
secured to the general of the senatorial army a safe and 
easy passage next spring to Asia. 

Mithradates attempted to negotiate. Under other cir- 
cumstances no doubt the author of the edict for the Ephe- 
sian massacre could never have chenshed the hopo of being P**"' 
admitted at all to i^rms of peace with Bome ; but amidst 
the internal convulsions of the Boman republic, when the 
ruling government had declared the general sent against 
Mithradates an outlaw and subjected his partisans at home 
to the most fearful persecutions, when one Boman general 
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opposed the other aod yet both stood opposed to the same 
foe, he hoped that he should be able to obtain not merelj a 
peace, but a favourable peace. He had the choice of i^plj- 
ing to Sulla or to Fimbria ; he caused negotiations to be 
instituted with both, yet it seems from the first to have been 
his design to come to terms with Sulla, who, at least from the 
king's point of view, seemed decidedly superior to his rival. 
His general Archelaus, as instructed by nis master, asked 
Sulla to cede Asia to the kin^ and to expect in return the 
n king's aid against the democratic party in Bome. But Sulla, 
; cool and clear as ever, while urgently desiring a speedy set- 
I tlement of Asiatic affairs on account of the position of things 
t in Italy, estimated the advantages of the Cappadocian alii- 
Prelmi- 3 ^^ ^^ impending over him in Italy as very slight, 

nari^of i ^d ^^ altogether too much of a Boman to consent to so 
DeUnm. ] disgraceful and so injurious a concesston. In the pe ace 
85-84, conferences, which took place in the winter of ^iSMV, at 
DeHum on the coast of Boeotia opposite to Euboea, he 
distinctly refused to cede even a foot s-breadth of land, but, 
with good reason faithful to the old Boman custom of not 
\ increasing after victory the demands made before battle, did 
mot go beyond the conditions previously laid down. He re- 
/ quired the restoration of all the conquests made by the king 
*and not wrested from him again — Cappadocia, Faphlagonia, 
Gialatia, Bithynia, Asia Minor and toe islands — the sur- 
, render of prisoners and deserters, the delivering up of the 
.eighty war-vessels of Archelaus to reinforce the stul insig- 
nificant Boman fleet, lastly, pay and provisions for the army 
and the very moderate sum of 3000 talents (£782,000) as 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. The Chians carried 
off to the Black Sea were to be sent home, the families of 
the Macedonians who were friendlv to Bome and had become 
refugees were to be restored, ana a number of war-vessels 
were to be delivered to the cities in alliance with Bome. Be- 
spectlng Tigranes, who in strictness ou^ht likewise to have 
been included in the peace, there was silence on both sides, 
since neither of the contracting parties cared for the endless 
further arrangements which would be occasioned by making 
; I him a party. The king thus retained the state of possession 
v' which he bad before the war, nor was he subjected to any 
{ humiliation afiecting his honour.* Archelaus, dearly pef^ 

^ The stetoment that If ithradntes in the peace ttipalated for imptmitj U 
the towns which had embraced his side (Memnon, 35) seema, looking to th« 
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oeiTing that much comparatively beyond expectation was ob- 
tained and tbat moie was not obtainable, concluded the 
preliminaries and an armistice on these conditions, and with- 
drew the troops from the places which the Asiatics still 
possessed in Europe. But Mithradates rejected the peace New diffi- 
and demanded at least that the Bomans should not insist on cultiei. 
the surrender of the war-vessels and should concede to him 
Paphlagonia; while he at the same time asserted that 
Fimbria was ready to grant him far more favourable condi- 
tions. Sulla, offended by this placing of his offers on an 
equal footing with those of a private adventurer, and having 
already gone to the utmost measure of concession, broke off 
the negotiations. He had employed the interval to reor- 
eanize Macedonia and to chastise the Dardani, Sinti, and 
Mflddi, in doing which he at once procured booty for his 
army and drew nearer Asia ; for he was resolved at any Salla pn* 
rate to go thither, in order to come to a settlement with ^^^ ^ 
Fimbria. He now at once put his legions stationed ii|^^ 
Thrace as well as his fleet in motion towards the Hellespont! 
Then at length Archelaus succeeded in wringing from hif 
obstinate master a reluctant consent to the treaty; fon 
which he was subsequently re^;arded with an evil eye atr 
court as the author of the injunous peace, and even accused 
of treason, so that some time afterwards he found himself* 
compeUed to leave the countrv and to take refuge with the 
Bomans who readily received him and loaded him with 
honours. The Boman soldiers murmured; their disap- 
pointment doubtless at not receiving the expected spoil 
of Asia probably contributed to that murmuring more tnan 
their inoignation — in itself very justifiable — ^that the barbar 
nan prince, who had murdered eighty thousand of their coun- 
trymen and had brought unsp^kable misery on Italy and 
Asia, should be allowed to return home unpunished with 
the greatest part of the treasures which he had collected by 
the pillage of Asia. Sulla himself was probably painfully I 
sensiDle that the political complications thwarted in a most I 
vexatious way a task which was in a military point of view so I 
simple, and compelled him after such victories to content hiui- 



chtractcr of the victor and of the Twiqnuhed, hr from cnedHile, and it it not 
gireo bj Appian or by Liclniantu. lliey neglected to draw up the treaty of 
peace in writing, and this neglect aflcrwards left room for yariout mitrepra- 
MDtatiooa. 
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self with such a peace. But the self-denial and the sagac ity 
with which he had conducteff this whole war were only 
displayed afresh iu the conclusion of this peace ; for war 
with a prince, to whom almost the whole coast of the Black 
Sea belonged, and whose obstinacy was clearly displayed 
even by the last negotiations, would even under the moet 
favourable circumstances require years, and the situation of 
Italy was such that it seemed almost too late even for Sulla 
to oppose the party in power there with ' the few legions 
whicu he possessed.* Before this could be done, however, 
it was absolutely necessary to overthrow the bold officer 
who was at the head of the democratic army in Asia, in 

* Annenfan tradition also !• aoqnaioted with the fint Mithndatic war. 
Ardadcfaet king of Armenia — ^Moses of Cborene tells us — was not content with 
the second rank which rightfbllj belonged to him in the Persian (Parthian) 
empire, but compelled the Parthian king Arschagan to give over to him the 
supreme power, whereupon he had a palace built for himself in Peroa and had 
01^ struck there with his own image. He appointed Anichagan riceroj o»' 
Persia and his son Dicran (Tigranes) viceroy of Armenia, and gmrc hia 
daughter Ardaschama in marriage to the sreat prince of the Iberians Mihrdates 
(Mithradates) who was descended from M ihrdates satrap of Daiius and go- 
vernor appointed by Alexander over the conquered Iberians, and ruled in the 
northern mountains as well as over the Black Sea. Ardasches then took 
Croesus the king of the Lydians prisoner, subdued the mainland between the 
two great seas'TAsia Minor), and crossed the sea with innumerable Teasels to 
subjugate the West. As there was anarchy at that time in Rome, he nowhere 
encountered serious resistance, but his soldiers killed each other and Ardasches 
fell by the hands of his own troops. After Ardasches' death his successor Dio 
ran marched against the army of the Greeks (t. e. the Romans) who now in 
turn invaded Uw Armenian land ; he set a limit to their advance, handed oru> 
to his brother-in-law Mihrdates the administration of Madschae (Maxaka in 
Cappadocia) and of the interior along with a considirable force, and returned to 
Armenia. Many years afterwards there were still pointed out in the Arme* 
nian towns statues of Greek gods by well-known masters, trophies of this cam* 
paign. 

We have no difficulty in recognizing here various facts of the first Hithra- 
datic war, but the whole narrative is evidently confused, fhmished with hete* 
rogeneous additions, and in particular transferred by patiiotic fidsification to 
Annenia. In just the same way the victory over Crassus is afterwards attri« 
bated to the Amenians. Thcee Oriental accounts are to be received with all 
the greater caution, that they are by no means mere popular legends; on the 
contrary the accounts of Josephus, EuseUus, and other authorities current 
among the Christians of the fifth century have been amalgamated with the Ar* 
menian traditions, and ihe historical romances of the Greeks and beyond doubt 
the patriotic fimdes also of Moses himself have been laid to a considerable ex- 
tent nader contribution. Bad as is our Occidental tradition in itself, to call in 
the aid of Oriental tradition in this and similar caros as has been attempted 
for instance by the uncritical Saint-Martin— can only lead to still further ooi^ 
iuaion. 
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order that he might not at some future time come from } 
Asia to the help of the Italian revolution, just as Sulla now I 
hoped to return firom Asia and crush it. At Cypsela on the I 
Hebrus Sulla obtained accounts of the ratification of the 
peace bj Mithradates; but the march to Asia went on. 
The king, it was said, desired personally to confer with the 
Boman general and to cement the peace with him ; it may 
be presumed that this was simply a convenient pretext for 
transferring the army to Asia and there putting an end to 
Pimbria. So Sulla, attended by his legions and by Arche^ Peace at 
lauB, crossed the Hellespont ; alter he bad met with Mith Daixlauu% 
radates on its Asiatic shore at Dardanus and had orallv 
concluded the treaty, he made his army continue its marca 
till he came upon tne camp of Fimbria at Thyatira not faC 
from Perg;amu8, and pitched his own close beside it. Th^sulla 
Sullan soldiers, &r superior to the Fimbrians in number, agaiust 
discipline, leadership, and ability, looked with contempt on fimbria. 
the dispirited and demoralized troops and their uncalled 
commander-in-chiefl Desertions from the ranks of the Eim-< 
brians became daily more numerous. When Fimbria ordered 
an attack, the soldiers refused to fight against their fellow- 
citizens, or even to take the oath which he required that 
they would stand faithfully by each other in battle. An 
attempt to assassinate Sulla miscarried ; at the conference 
whieh Fimbria requested Sulla did not make his appearance, 
but contented himself with suggesting to him through one 
of his officers a means of personal escape. Fimbria was of Fimbria'! 
an insolent temperament, but he was no poltroon ; instead ^^^ 
of accepting the vessel which Sulla offered to him and flee- 
ing to toe barbarians, he went to Pergamus and fell on his 
own sword in the temple of Asklepios. Those who were i 
most compromised in ms army resorted to Mithradates or | 
to the pirates, with whom they found ready reception ; the } 
main body placed itself under the orders of Sulla. 

Sulla determined to leave these two legions, whom he did Regalat)o« 
not trust for the impending war, behind in Asia, where the ^"*^^ 
fearful crisis left for long ite lingering traces in the several "^' 
cities and districts. The command of this corps and the | 
governorship of Boman Asia he committed to his best officer, 
Li|ciu8 Licmius Murena. The revolutionary measures of 
Mithradates, such as the liberation of the slaves and the 
annulling of debts, were of course cancelled ; a restoration, 
which in many places could not be carried into effect without 
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force of arms. Justice moreover was exerdsed^ as the Ticton 
understood the term. The most noted adherents of Mithra 
dates and the authors of the massacre of the Italians were 
punished with death. The persons liable to taxes were obliged 
imn\ediatfiljr.ia. 129^. down in cash according to valuation the 
wEole arrears oitenths and customs for the last five years i., 
besides which they had to pay a war-indettmfty of 20,000 
talents (£4,880,000) for the collection of which Lucullus 
was left behind. These were measures fearful in their 
rigour and dreadful in their effects ; but, when we recall the 
Ephesian decree and its execution, we feel inclined to regard 
them as a comparatively mild retaliation. That their ezao- 
tioDS in other respects were not unusually oppressive, is 
shown by the value of the spoil afterwards carried in 
triumph, which amounted in precious metal to only about 
£1,000,000. The few communities on the other hand that 
had remained faithful — ^particularly the island of Bhodes, the 
province of Lycia, Magnesia on the Mffiander — were richly 
rewarded ; Rhodes received back at least a portion of the 
possessions withdrawn from it after the war against Perseus 
(ii. 307). In like manner compensation was made as far as 
possible by free charters and special favours to the Chians 
for the hardships which they had borne, and to the Ilienses 
for the insanely cruel maltreatment inflicted on them by 
Fimbria on account of the negotiations into which they had 
entered with Sulla. Sulla had already brought the kings of 
BitJiyDia and Caggadocia to meet the Pontic king at Dar- 
danus, and had made them all promise to live in peace and 
eood neighbourhood ; on which occasion, however, the 
haughty Mithradates had refused to admit Ariobarsanes who 
was not descended of royal blood — ^the sUve, as he called 
him — ^to his presence. Ghuus Scribonius Ciurio was oommis- 
sioned to superintend the restoration of the legal order of 
things in the two kingdoms evacuated by Mithradates. 

The eoal was thus attained. After four years of war the 
Pontic ung was again a client of the Bomans, and a single 
and settled government was restored in Greece, Macedonia^ 
and Asia Minor ; the requirements of interest and honour 
were satisfied, if not adequately^ yet so far as circumstances 
\ would allow ; Sulla had not only brilliantly distinguished 
i himself as a soldier and general, but had the skill in MMith 
i crossed by a thousand obstacles to preserve the difficult 
* mean between bold perseverance and prudent concessioD. 
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Almost like Hannibal be bad fought and conquered in order 
tbat witb tbe forces, which the first victory gave him, he 
might prepare forthwith for a second and severer struggle. 
Aner be nad in some degree compensated his soldiers for q^y^^ g^,. 
tbe fatigues which thej bad undergone bj luxurious winter- baifa for' 
Quarters in rich Western Asia, be in tbe spring of Ml trans- Italy. [80. 
ferred them in 1600 vessels from Ephesus to tbe Pineeus and 
thence by the land route to Patr», where tbe vessels again 
lay ready to convey the troops to Brundisium. His arrival 
was preceded b^ a report addressed to the senate respecting^ 
bis campaigns in Qreece and Asia, the writer of which 
appeorea to know nothing of bis deposition ; it was the mute 
h^ald of the impending restoration. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

CINNA AND SULLA. 

Ferment in The state of suspense and uncertainty existing in Italy 
Italj. when Sulla took his departure for Greece in the befi;inning 

87. of €MF has been already described ; the half-suppressed insur- 
rection, the principal army under the more than half-usurped 
command of a general whose politics were veiy doubuol, 
the confusion and the manifold activity of intrigue in the 

! capital. The victory of the oligarchy by force of arms had, 
in spite or because of its moderation, made various classes 
discontented. The ^pitalists, painfully a£fected by the blows 
J of the most severe nnancial crisis which Some had yet 
I witnessed, were indignant at the government on account of 
\ the law which it had issued as to interest, and on account 

I of the Italian and Asiatic wars which it had not pre- 
vented. The insui^nts, so &r as they had laid down their 
arms, bewailed not only the disappointment of their proud 
hope that they would obtain equal rights with the ruling 
I burgesses, but also the forfeiture of their venerable treaties 
j and their new position as subjects utterly destitute of rights. 
t The communities between the Alps and the Po were like- 

iwise discontented with the partial concessions made to them, 
and the Qfiw.bui^esses and freedmen were exasperated by 
the cancelling of^the SulpTcian laws. The populace of tlie 
^ city suffered amid the general distress, and found i^ intolera* 
f ble that the e;ovemment of the sabre was no longer disposed 
to acquiesce in the constitutional rule of the bludgeon. The 
adherents of those outlawed afler the Sulpician revolution* 
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who resided in the capital — ^a body which had remained very 
numerous in consequence of the remarkable moderation of 
>'^^ulla — laboured zealously to procure permission for these to 
return home ; and in particular some ladies of wealth and 
distinction spared for this purpose neither trouble nor 
money. None of these grounds of ill-humour were such as 
to furnish any immediate prospect of a fresh violent coUision 
between the parties ; they were in great part of an aimless 
and temporary nature; but they dl fed the general dis- 
content, and had already been more or less concerned in 
producing the murder of Bufus, the repeated attempts to 
assassinate SuUa, the issue of the consular and tribunician 
elections for Mf partly in favour of the opposition. S^7, 

The name of the man whom the discontented had sum-jpinoa. 
moned to the head of the state, LuciiM Cornelius Qinnaj^hadf 
been hitherto scarcely heard oCexcept scT^^ as" he had| 
distinmiished himself as an officer in the Social war. Wef 
have less information regarding Cinna's personal standing 
and his original designs than regarding tnose of any other 
party leader in the I^man revolution. The reason is, to all* 
appearance, simply that a man so thoroughly vulgar and! 
ffuided by the lowest selfishness had from the first no compre- 1 
nensive political plans whatever. It was asserted at his very* 
first appearance that he had sold himself for a round sum of 
money to the new burgesses and the coterie of Marius, and 
the charge looks very credible ; but even were it fi^e, it 
remains nevertheless significant that a suspicion of the 
sort, such as was never expressed against Satuminus and 
Sulpicius, attached to Cinna. In fact the movement, at the 
head of which he put himself, has altogether the appearance 
of worthlessness both as to njg ij^ vgs and as to qjms.. It pro- 
ceeded not so much from a party as from a number of dissatis- 
fied persons without strictly political aims or notable support, ^ 
who had mainly undertaken to carry out the recall oi the - 
exiles by legal or illegal means. Cinna seems to have been " 
admitted into the conspiracy only by an after^thought and 
merely because the intrigue, which in consequence of 
the restriction of the tribunician powers needed a consul to 
himg forward jts p roposals, saw in him among the consular 
canrndates forlSK its fittest instrument and so pushed him ^7* 
forward as consuL Among the leaders appearing in the second| , 
rank of the movement were some abler heads; such wasji 
the tribune of the people (gfaMgufl Papir^^n, Q^^^i who hadparbo. 
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made himself a name by his impetuous popular eloquence, 
and above all Qu\{j^s Sertorius, one of the most talented of 
Boman officers anTa^'man^ every respect excellent, iivho 
' since his candidature for the tribuneship nad been a personal 
I enemy to Sulla and had been led by this quarrel into the 
I ranks of the disaffected to which he did not at all by nature 
> - belong. The proconsul ^[tca]K{> although at variance with 
tthe government, was yet far Irom going along with this 
( faction. 
Outbretk ^^ long an Sulla was in Italy, the confederated for good 
of the reasons remained quiet. But when the dreaded proconsul, 
annan yielding not to the exhortations of the consul Ciuna but to 
revolution. ^^^ urgent state of matters in the Bast, had embarked, 
\ Cinna, supported by the majority of the college of tribunes, 
j immediately submitted the projects of law which had been 
} concerted as a partial reaction against the SuUan restoration 
^g 'tf I of^M. They embraced the political equalization of thi^ new 
\ biir|;esse8 and the fieedmen, as Sulpicius had proposed it, tSd 
\ the restitution of those who had been banished iu conse- 
quence of the Sulpician revolution to their former status. 
The new burgesses flocked en masse to the capital, tiiat 
along with the freedmen they might terrify, and in case of 
need force, their opponents into compliance. But the 
government party was determined not to yield; consul 
stood against consul, Ghiaeus Octavius a^nst Lucius Ginna, 
and tnoune against tribune ; the majority on both aides 
appeared in arms on the day of voting. The tribunes of 
the senatorial party interposed their veto; when swords 
were drawn against them even on the rostra, Octavius em- 
Victory of ployed force against force. His compact bands of armed 
the govern- men not only cleared the Via Sacra and the Forum, but 
■'**°** also, disregsffding the commands of their more gently- 
minded leader, exercised horrible atrocities against the 
I assembled multitude. The Forum swam with blood on this 
[ ** Octavius' day," as it never did before or aftervrards — ihe 
• number of corpses was estimated at ten thousand. Cinna 
called on the slaves to purchase freedom for themaelres by 
sharing in the struggle ; but his appeal was as unsuccessful 
as the like appeal of Marius in the previous year, and no 
course was left to the leaders of the movement but to take 
flight. The constitution supplied no means of proceeding 
further against the chiefs of the conspiracy, so long as their 
year of office lasted* But a prophet probably more loyal 
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than pious bad anBounced that the banishment of the consul 
Cinna and of the six tribunes of the people adhering to him 
would restore peace and tranquillity to the country ; and, in 
conformity not with the constitution but with this counsel of 
the gods fortunately laid hold of by the custodiers of oracles, 
the consul Cinna was hy decree of the senate deprived of | 
his office, Lucius Comehus Morula was chosen in his stead, I 
and outlawry was pronounced against the chiefs who had i 
fled. It seemed as if the whole crisis were about to end/ 
in a few additions to the number of the men who wer^ 
exiles in Numidia. 

Beyond doubt nothing further would have come of the move-iThe Cin. 
ment, had not the senate with its usual remissness omitted |^°' ^^ 
to compel the fugitives to quit Italy as soon as possible, f^^* 
and had there not been a possibility that the latter might, 
as the champions of the emancipation of the new burgesses, 
renew in their own favour to some extent the revolt of the 
Italians. Without obstruction they appeared in Tibur, in 
Preeneste, in all the important communities of new burgesses 
in Latium and Campania, and asked and obtained every- 
where money and men for the furtherance of the common 
cause. Thus supported, they made their appearance among 
the army besiegmg Nola. The armies of this period were 
democratic and revolutionary in their views, wherever the 
general did not attach them to himself by his personal in- 
fluence; the speeches of the fugitive magistrates, some of 
whom, especially Cinna and Sertorius, were favourably 
remembered by the soldiers in connection with the last 
campai&;ns, made a deep impression; the unconstitutional 
deposition of the popular consul and the interference of the 
senate vdth the rights of the sovereign people told on the 
common soldier, and the gold of the consul or rather of the 
new burgesses made the breach of the constitution clear to 
the officers. The Campanian army recognized Cinna as j 
consul and swore the oath of fidelity to him man by man ; ( 
it became a nucleus for the bands that flocked in from the 
new burgesses and even from the allied communities; a 
considerable army, though consisting mostly of recruits, 
soon moved from Campania towards the capital. Other 
bands approached it from the north. On Cinna's invitation 
those who had been banished in the previous year had 
landed at Telamon on the Etruscan coast. There were not 
more than some 500 armed men, for the most part slaves 
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of the refugees and enlisted Numidian horsemen ; bui^ as 
G^im M^n^ft had in the previous year been willing to fra- 
termze^'Wllh the rabble or the capital, so he now ordered 
the ergastula in which the landholders of this region shut up 
their field-labourers during the night to be broken open, 
and the arms which he offered to these for the purpose of 
achieving their freedom were not despised. Beinforced by 
these men and the contingents of the new burs;esses, as w^ 
as by the exiles who flocked to him with their partisans 
from all sides, he soon numbered 6000 men under his eagles 
and was able to man forty ships, which took their station 
before the mouth of the Tiber and gave chase to the oom- 
ships sailing towards Bome. With these he placed himself 
at the disposal of the ** consul " Cinna. The leaders of the 
, Campanian army hesitated ; the more sagacious, Sertoriua 
^ in piurticular, seriously pointed out the danger of too closely 
connecting themselves with a man whose name would neces- 
sarily place him at the head of the movement, and who yet 
was notoriously incapable of any statesmanlike action and 
haunted by an insane thirst for revense ; but Cinna disre- 
garded these scruples, and confirmed Marius in the supreme 
command in Etruria and at sea with proconsular powers. 

Thus the storm gathered around the capital, and the 
government could no longer delay bringing forward their 
troops to protect it.* But the forces of Metellus were 
detained by the Italians in Samnium and before Nola; 
Strabo alone was in a position to hasten to the help of the 
capital. He appeared and pitched his camp at the Ck)lline 
gate: with his numerous and experienced army he might 
probably have rapidly and totally annihilated the still weak 
Dand 01 insurgents ; but this seemed to be no part of his 
design. On the contrary he allowed Bome to be actually 
^^ aromf invested by the insurgents. Cinna with his corps and thi^ 
^ of Carbo took post on the right bank of the Tiber opposite to 
the Janiculum, Sertorius on the left bank confronting Pom- 
peius over against the Servian wall. Marius with his band 
which had gradually increased to three legions and in poe- 
session of a number of war-vessels, occupied one place on 
the coast after another till at length even Ostia fell into his 

* The whole of the statement that follows is based in sabstanoe on th« 
recently discovered account of Licinianos, which communicatea a number of 
fact* pi-eviously unknown, and in particular enables us to perceive the tequenet 
lad connection of these events more dearly than was possible before. 
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hands through treachery, and, by way of prelude as it were 
to the approaching reign of terror, was abandoned for 
massacre and piUa^ to the savage band of the generaL 
The capital was placed, even by the mere obstruction of 
traffic, in great duiger ; by command of the senate the walls 
and gates were put in a state of defence and the burgess- 
levy was ordered to the Janiculum. Strabo's inaction ex- 
cited among nobles and commons alike surprise and indifi;- 
nation. The suspicion that he was negotiating secret^ 
with Cinna was natural, but was probably without founda- 
tion. A serious conflict in which he engaged the band of 
Sertorius, and the support which he gave to the consul 
Octavius when Marius nad by an understanding with one 
of the officers of the nurison penetrated into the Janiculum, 
and by which in uct the insurgents were successfully 
beaten off again with much loss, showed that he was far from 
intending to unite with, or rather to place himself under, 
the insurgent leaders. It seems rather to have been his 
design to sell his assistance in subduing the insurrection to 
the alarmed government and citizens of the capital at the 
price of the consulship for the next year, and thereby to 
get the reins of government into his own hands. The senate l^egotia- 
was not, however, inclined to throw itself into the arms of *'*>°« <>*' . 
one usurper in order to escape from another, and sought help J^*^]^ 
elsewhere. .Xha fraaehisa was by decree of the senate sup-Vi 
plemeotarily^ conferred on all the Italian communities in- j | • U^Ci^ 
volved in the Social war, which had laid down their arms and ) J |^ ^\* ^ . 
IfSd in consequence thereof forfeited their old alliance.* It { f c) WvCitc* 
seemed as it were their intention officially to demonstrate 
that Borne in the war against the Italians had staked her 
existence for the sake not of a great object but of her own 
vanity : in the first momentary embarrassment, for the 
purpose of bringing into the field an additional thousand or 
two of soldiers, she sacrificed everything which had been 
gained at so terribly dear a cost in the Social war. In fact, 
troops arrived frt)m the communities who reaped the benefit 
of this concession ; but instead of the many legions promised 
their contingent on the whole amounted to not more than, 

* P. 256. That there was no confirmation by the oomitia, is dear from Cic. 
PhU, lii. 11, 27. The senate seems to have made use of the form of | 
timpljjjUQ^ngiog the term of the Pkutio-Papirian law (P. 248)'^ courFC I 
wmch bj nse and wont (i. 326) was open to it and practically amounted to | 
oonfeniog the franchise on all Italians. 
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at most, ten thousand men. It was of more moment that 
an agreement should be come to with the Samnites and 
NoUns, BO that the troops of the thoroughly trustworthy 
Metellus might be employed for the protection of the 
capital. But the Samnites made demands which recalled 
the yoke of Caudium — restitution of the spoil taken from 
the Samnites and of their prisoners and deserters, renun- 
ciation of the booty wrested by the Samnites from the 
Bomans, the bestowal of the franchise on the Samnites 
themselves as well as on the Bomans who had passed oyer 
to them. The senate rejected even in this emergency 
terms of peace so disgraceful, but instructed MeteUus to 
leave behind a small division and to lead in person all the 
troops that could at all be dispensed with in southern 
, Italy as quickly as possible to Bome. He obeyed. But the 
* consequence was, that the Samnites attacked and defeated 
i Plautius «Jbhe legate left behind by Metellus^and his weak 
j band ; that the garrison of Nola marched out and set on 
f fire the neighbouring town of Abella in alliance with Bome ; 
! that Cinna and Marius, moreover, granted to tl^eS^mnites 
I everything they asked — ^what mattered Bomann SqS to 
j them ? — and a Samnite contingent reinforced the razila^ 
(fEe insurgents. It was a severe loss also, when after a 
combat unfavourable to the troops of the government 
Ariminum was occupied by the insurgents, and thus the 
important communication between Bome and the yaUev of 
the Po, whence men and supphes were expected, was inter- 
erupted. Scarcity and &mine set in. The large populous 
I city numerouslv garrisoned with troops was but inade- 
Iquately supplied with provisions; and Marius in particular 
ftook care to cut off its supplies more and more, fle had 
already blocked up the Tiber by a bridge of ships;. now 
by the capture or Antium, Lanuvium, Aricia, and other 
places he gained control over the means of land communi- 
cation still open, and at the same time appeased temporarily 
his revenge by causing all the citizens, wherever resistance 
was offered, to be put to the sword with the exception of 
those who had possibly betrayed to him the town. Contagions 
diseases ensued and committed dreadful ravages amonff the 
masses of soldiers densely crowded round the capitiu; (tf 
Strabo's veteran army 11,000, and of the troops of Octavius 
6000 are said to have fidlen victims to them. Yet the 
government did not despair; and the sudden death (d 
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Strabo was a fortunate eyent for it He died not of the|Death uf 
peiiilenoe, but — ^as was alleged at least— of the effects of a strabc. 
tboiiderbolt which bad struck his tent ; the masses, exas- 
perated on manj grounds against him, tore his corpse from 
the bier and dragged it through the streets. The remnant 
ef his troops was incorporated by the consul Octarius with 
his army. Afiter the arriral of Metellus and the decease* 
of Strabo the army of the government was again at least a 
match for its antagonists, and was able to take up its ground 
for battle against the insurgents at the Alban Mount. 
But the minds of the soldiers of the government were VaciUatiot 
deeply agitated ; when Cinna appeared in front of them, of the 
they received him with acclamation as if he were still their fS^^^* 
general and consul; Metellus deemed it advisable not to°^' 
allow the battle to come on, but to lead back the troops to 
their camp. The Optimates themselves wavered, and fell| 
into variance with each other. While one party, with the j 
honourable but stubborn and shortsighted consul Octaviusl 
at their head, perseveringly opposed all concession, the! 
more experienced and more judicious Metellus attempted*^ 
to bring about a compromise; but his conference with! 
Cinna excited the wrath of the ultras on both sides : CinnaJ 
was called by Marius a weakling, Metellus was called by j 
Octavius a traitor. The soldiers, disturbed on other grounds! 
and not without cause distrusting the leadership of the 
untried Octavius, suggested to Metellus that he should 
assume the chief command, and, when he refused, began in 
crowds to throw away their arms or even to desert to the 
enemy. The temper of the burgesses became daily more 
depressed and troublesome. On the proclamation of the 
heralds of Cinna guaranteeing freedom to the slaves who 
should desert, these flocked in troops from the capital to the 
enemy's camp. But the proposal that the senate should 
guarantee freedom to the slaves willing to enter the army 
was decidedly resisted by Octavius. The government could Rome «»pi> 
not conceal that it was defeated, and that nothini^ remained toIatM. 
but to come to terms if possible with the leaders of the 
band, as an overpowered traveller comes to terms with a 
bandit-chief Envoys were sent to Cinna ; buty while thej 
foolishly made difficulties as to recognizing him as consul, 
and Cinna in the interval thus occupied transferred hia 
camp close to the city-gates, the desertion spread to so 
great an extent that it was no longer possible to settle any 
VOL. lu. r 
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terms. The seDate submitted itself unconditionalljr to tbo 
i outlawed consul, adding only a request that he would refrain 
T from bloodshed. Cinna promised this, but refused to ntily 
! his promise by an oath ; Marius, who kept by his side during 
. the negotiations, maintained a sullen silence. 

The gates of the capital were opened. The consul 
marched in with his legions ; but Marius, scoffingly recalling 
the law of outlawry, refused to set foot in the city until the 
law allowed him to do so, and the burgesses hastily assem- 
bled in the Forum to pass the annulling decree. He then 
enteredi^and with him the reign of terror. It was deter- 
mmejnot to' select rndryicluafvictims^^ut to have all the 
notable men of the Optimate party put to death and to 
confiscate their goods. The gates were dosed ; for fiye days 
and five nights the slaughter continued without interruption ; 
even afterwards the execution of individuals who had escaped 
or been overlooked was of daily occurrence, and for months 
the bloody persecution went on throughout Italy* The 
consul Gnaeus Octayius was the first victim. True to his 
often expressed^ principle, that he would rather suffer death 
than mase the smallest concession to men beyond the pale 
of law, he refused even now to take flight, and in his con- 
sular robes awaited at the Janiculum the assassin, who was 
not slow to appear. Among the slain were I^uqius Ciesar 
(consul in ^fls) the celebrated Tictor of Aceme (P. 243) ; 
his brother Gkuus, whose unseasonable ambition had provoked 
the Sulpician tumult, well known as an orator and i>oet and 
as an amiable companion ; Marcus Antonius (^consul in'ii^), 
afber the death of Lucius Crassus beyond dispute the first 
forensic ple^&der of his time ; Publius Crassus (consul in^0) 
who had commanded with distinction in the Spanish and in 
the Social wars and also during the siege of JKome ; and a 
multitude of the most considerable men of the government 
. party, among whom the wealthy were traced out with eq^ecial 
;zeal by the greedy executioners. Peculiarly melandioly 
seemed the death ot Lucius Merula^ who yery much against 
his own wish had become Cinna*s successor, and who now, 
when criminally impeached on that account aind cited befort 
the comitia, in order to anticipate the inevitable condemna^ 
tion opened his veins, and at the altar of the Supreme 
Jupiter whose priest he was, after laying aside the priestly 
headband aa the religious duty of the dying Flamen required, 
breathed hia last : and still more the death of Quintus CSitulus 
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(consul in tfH^, once in better days the associate of the 102. 
roost glorious Tictory and triumph ot' that same Marius, who 
now mul no other answer for the suppliant relatives of his 
aged ooUea^e than the monosyllabic order, '* he must die." 

The orjginator of all these outrages was Gaius Marius. jbe iMt 
He designated the victims and the executioners— only ingayaof 
exceptional cases, as in those of Merula and Catulus, p*'***- 
was any form of law observed ; not unfrequentlv a glance 
or the silence with which he received those who saluted 
him formed the sentence of death, which was always executed 
at once. His revenue was not satisfied even with the death 
of his victim ; he forbade the burial of the dead bodies ; he 
gave orders — anticipated, it is true, in this respect by Sulla 
— ^that the heads of the senators slain should be fixed to the 
rostra in the Porum ; he ordered particular corpses to be 
dragged through the Porum, and that of Gains Csdsar to be 
stabbed afresh at the tomb of Quintus Yarius, whom Ciesar 
probably had once impeached (P. 247); he publicly em- 
oraced the man who delivered to him as he sat at table the 
head of Antonius, whom he had been with difficidty restrained 
from seeking out in his hiding-place and slaying with hi» 
own hand. His legions of slaves, and in particiuar a divi- 
sion of Ardyieans (F. 176), chiefly served as his executioners, 
and did not neglect, amidst these Saturnalia of their new 
freedom, to plunder the houses of their former masters and 
to dishonour and murder all whom they met with there. 
His own associates were in despair at this insane fury; I 
Sertorius adjured the consul to put a stop to it at any price, I 
and even Cmna was alarmed. But in times, such as these I 
were, madness itself becomes a power ; man hurls himself 
into the abyss, to save himself from giddiness. It was not 
easy to restrain the furious old man and his bands, and least 
of all had Cinna the courage to do so ; on the contrary, he 
chose Marius as his colleague in the consulship for the next 
year. The reign of terror alarmed the more moderate of the 
victors not much less than the defeated party ; the ca pitalist s \ \ 
alone were not displeased to see that another band lent Itself \ ' 
to the work of thoroughly humbling for once the haughty i 
oligarchs, and that at tne same time, in consequence of the \ 
extensive confiscations and auctions, the best part of the > 
spoil camo to themselves — in these times of terror they ac- i 
quired from the peo))le the surname of the *' hoarders.*' 

Fate had thua granted to the author of this reign of 
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terror, the old Gains Marius, his two cbief wishes. He 
hsd taken vengeance on the whole pack of nobles that had 
embittered his victories and envenomed his defeats ; he had 
been enabled to retaliate for every sarcasm by a stroke of 
• the dagger. Moreover, he entered on the new year once 

i^ more as consul ; the vision of a seventh consulate, which 
the orade had promised him, and which he had sought for 
thirteen years to grasp, had now been realised. T^ gods 
had granted to him what he wished ; but now too, as in the 
old legendary period, they practised the &tal irony of de- 
stroyiug man by accomplishing his wishes. In his earl^ 
consuli^es the pride, in his sixth the laughing-stock, of his 
fellow-citizens, he was now in his seventh loaded with the 
execration of all parties, with the hatred of the whole 
nation ; he, the originally upright, able, gallant man, was 
branded as the crack-brained chief of a reckless band of 
robbers. He himself seemed to feel it. His days were 
passed as in delirium, and by night his couch denied him 
rest, so that he grasped the wine cup in order merely to 
drown thought. A burning fever seised him ; after being 
stretched for seven days on a sick bed, in the wild ftuacies 
of which he was fighting on the fields of Asia Minor the 

(battles whose laurels were destined for Sulla, he expired on 
the 13th Jan. M6. He died, more than seventy vears old, 
ot Marins. in full possession of what be called power and honour, 
and in his bed ; but Nemesis assumes various shapes, and 
does not always expiate blood with Uood. Was there no 
sort of retaliation in the fact, that Bome and Italy now 
breathed more freely on the news of the death of the famous 
deliverer of the people than at the tidings of the battle on 
the Baudine plam P 

Even after his death individual incidents no doubt occurred, 

I which recalled that time of terror ; Gains Fimbria, for in- 

( stance, who more than any other during the Marian butcheries 

I had dipped his hand in blood, made an attempt at the very 

I funeral of Marius to kill the universally reyered ponUftx maxi- 

95. I mus QuintuB Scaevola (consul in 4M) who had be^ spared 

ieven by Marius, and then, when the pontifex recovered 

from the wound he had received, indicted him criminally 

on account of the offence, as Fimbria jestingly expressed it, 

of having not been willing to let himself be murdered. But 

the orgies of murder at any rate were over. Sertorius called 

to^e|iher the Marian bauclits, under pretext of giving them 
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their pay, Burrounded them irith his trusty Celtic troops, 
and caused them to be cut down en masse to the number, 
according to the lowest estimate, of 4000. 

Along with the reign of terror came the fyrannis, Cjnna poyern- 
not only stood at the head of the state !ot %ur re^rs in pent of 
succession fMMB^ as consul, hut he regularly nominatedf *^\^ 
himself and his colleagues without consisting the people ;p — ..^wJ 
it seemed as if these democrats set aside the sovereign ' 
popular assembly with intentional contempt. No other 
chief of the popular party, before or afterwards, possessed sol 
perfecflj^ absolute a power in Italj^and in the greater part I 
of £he provrnces ferw long a time almost undisturbea as I 
C&na ; but no one can be named, whose government was | 
so utterly worthless and aimless. The law proposed by I 
SulpiciiiB and thereafter by Cinna himseli^ which promised I 
to tne new burgesses and the freedmen equality of suffrage 
with the old burgesses, was naturally revived ; and it was | 
formally confirmed by a decree of the senate as valid in law 

S). Censors were nominated (9tBi) for the purpose of 84. 66 
ibuting all the Italians, in accordance with it, into the 
thirty-five tribes ; by a sin^ar conjuncture, in consequence 
of a want of qualified candidates for the censorship the same 
Philippus, who when consul in tpT had been the principal 91. 
occasion of the miscarriage of Drusus' plan for bestowing 
the franchise on the Italians (P. 221), was now selected as 
censor to inscribe them in the burgess-rolls. The reac-| 
tionary institutions established by Sulla in ^it«were off 88. 
course overthrown. Some steps were taken to please the! 
proletariate — for instance, the restrictions on the distribu- 
tion of grain introduced some years ago (P. 237\ were 
parobably now once more removed ; the design or Gtiius 
(shracchus to found a colony at Capua was in reality carried 
out in the spring of Wf on the proposal of the tribune of 83. 
the people, Marcus Junius Brutus ; Lucius Valerius Flaccus I 
the younger 'ntov?d^^<^ & iftw as tO' debt, which reduced ^ 
every private claim to the fourth part of its nominal amount ^ 
and cancelled three-fourths in favour of the debtors. But I 
these measures, the only positive ones during the whole 1 
Cinnan government* were without exception the dictates of 
the moment ; the;^ were based — and this is perhaps the most i 
shocking feature in this whole catastrophe — ^not on a plan 1 
posaib^ erroneous, but on no political plan at all. The ] 
populace were caressed, and at the same time offended in 
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a rery unneceBsary way by a meaniDgless disregard of the 
Gonfttitutional rulea of election. The caj)itali8t party might 
have fbrnished some support, bnt it was injured in the roost 
sensitive point by the law as to debt. The true mainstt^ of 
the- government was — wholly without any co-operation on 
iti'part — the new Burgesses ; their assistance was acquiesced 
in, but nothing was done to regulate the strange position of 
/ the Samuites, who were now nominally Boman citizens, but 
' evidently refi;arded their oountr^s independence as practi« 
[ cally the n»M object and prize of the struggle and remained 
in arms to defend it a«unst all and sundry. Illustrious 
senators were struck £>wn like mad dogs; but not the 
smallest step was taken to reorganize the senate in the 
interest of the government, or even permanently to tenify 
it ; so that the government was by no means sure of its 
aid. (}aius Gracchus had not understood the fall of the oli- 
garchy as implying that the new master might conduct him- 
self on his self-created throne, as legitimate cipher-kings 
think proper to do. But this Cinna had been elevated to 
power not by his will, but bv pure accident ; was there any 
wonder, that he remained where the stormy wave of revolu- 
tion had washed him up, till a second wave came to sweep 
him away again ? 
Cinna and ' The same union of the mightiest plenitude of power with 
Salla. the most utter impotence ana incapacity in those who hdd 
it, was apparent in the warfare waged by the revolutionary 
government against the oligarchy — a warfare on which its 
Italy and exlBtencc primarily depended. In Italy it ruled with abso- 
the pitH , lute sway. Of the old burgesses a very large portion were 
Tincesin ; ^^ principle favourable to democratic views ; and the still 
the gorern- ; ff^^^^ ^ass of quiet people, while disapproving ike Marian 
aieot. ' horrors, saw in an oligarchic restoration simply the com* 
{ mencement of a second reign of terror by the opposite party. 
87. The impression of the outrages of^iP^ on the nation at large 
• had been comparatively slight, as they had chiefly affected 
\ the mere aristocracy of the capital ; and it was moreover 
somewhat effaced by the three years of tolerably peaceful 

government that ensued. Lastly the whole mass of the new 
urgesses — ^three-fifths perhaps of the Italians — ^w^ '3e^ 
cidedty. If not favoumble to the pres^it govemmeut» yet 
I opposed to the oligarchy. 
V^^^^^ 1 Like Italy, most of the provinces adhered to the •%ti§tmAft 
^^""^^ I— Sicily, Sardinia, the two Ghiuls, the two Spains. In Africa 
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Quintus MetelluB, who had fortunatelj escaped the mur- 
derers, made an attempt to hold that province for the 
Optimates ; Marcus Crassus, the youneest son of the Puhliua 
Crassus who had perished in the Marian massacre, went 
to him from Spain, and reinforced him by a band which he 
had collected there. But on their quarrelling with each 
other they were obliged to yield to Gaius Fabius Hadrianus, 
the governor appointed by the revolutionary government. 
Asia was in the hands of Mithradates ; consequently the 
province of Macedonia, so far as it was in Sulla's power, 
remuned^ the only a83rhntrof the exiled oligarchy. Sulla's 
wifb and children^ who had with difficulty escaped death, 
and not a few senators who had made their escape, sought 
refuge there, so that a sort of senate was soon formed at , 
his head-quarters. The government did not fail to issue ifaisurti 
decrees against the oligarchical proconsul Sulla was deprived k^""^ 
by the coraitia of his command and of his other honours and p^ 
dignities and outlawed, as was also the case with Metellus, I 
Appius Claudius, and other refugees of note ; his house in 
Rome was razed, his country estates were laid waste. But 
such proceedings did not settle the matter. Had Gaius 
Marius lived longer, he would doubtless have marched in 
person agiiinst Sulla to those fields whither the fevered 
visions of his death-bed drew him; the measures which 
the government took after his death have been stated 
already. Lucius Yalerius Flaccus the younger,* who after ) 
Marius' death was invested with the consulship and the/ 
command in the East (iB|i), was neither soldier nor officer ;i 86. 
Oaius Fimbria who accompanied him was not without] 

* Lodui Valerius Flaoeut, whom the Fasti name as oonsul in^fl; was not 86. 

the oonsul oUHH; but a younger num of the same name, perhaps son of the 100. 
precediuff. For, fii-st, tijd law which prohibited re-election to the consulship 
remained l«!gall7 hi full force from c.^nP. 72) to dMfand it is not probable 151. 81. 
that what wait done in the case of Sdpio ^milianus and Marias was done also 
ibr Flaocus. Secondly, there is no mention anywheie, when either Flaocus 
is named, of a doable consulship, not eren where it was iiecessary as in Cic. 
BTO Flacc. 32, 77. Thirdly, the Locios Valerius Flaocus who was active in 
Kome in 808 luprincept senaim and consequenUy of consular rank (Lir. 83;, 85. 

«annot have been the consul of SitTfor the latter had already at that time de- 86. 

parted for Asia and was probably already deiid. The consul of'tt^, censor in 100. 
4ia, is the person whom Cicero (ad Att, viii. 3, 6), mentions among the con- 07. 

sulars present in Rome in ^if ; he was in*88^H)eyond doubt the oldest of the 87. 85. 
old censors living and thus fitted to be prinoeps ttnatus ; he was also the 
itUerrcx and the magisUr tqiUtum of €t^. On the other hand, the consnl of 82. 

Spa, who perished in Nioomedia (P. 807), was the fisUierof the Lucius FhMJcns 88. 

defended by Cicero {pry> Fkuc. 25, 61, oomp. 23, 55. 32, 77). 
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labilky, but insubordinate ; the army assigned to them waa 
jeven m numbers three tiroes weaker than the armj of Sulla, 
xldings successivelj arrived, that Fbu^us, in order not to 
be crushed bv Sulla, had marched past him onward to Asia 
86. ^iiMI) ; that Fimbria had set him aside and installed hims^ 
85. in bis room (beg. of •^inj. that Sulla had concluded peace 
8^^-94- with Mithradates (liialH$. Hitherto Sulla had been silent 
so far as the authorities ruling in the capital were ocm* 
cerned. Now a letter from him reached the senate, in which 
he reported the termination of the war and announced his 
return to Italy ; he stated that he would r espec t the rights 
conferred on the new burgesses, and that, wKtlS teeamiretf ^ 
pimisKment were "inevitable, they would light not oA the 
masses, but on the authors of the mischief, lliis announce- 
unent frightened Cinna out of his inaction : while he bad 
ihitherto taken no step against Sulla except tiie placing some 
jmen under arms and collecting a number of vessels in the 
^ ] Adriatic, he now resolved to cross in all haste to Greece. 
AttempUali ^^ ^^^ other hand Sulla's letter, which in the circum- 
a oompro- Istauces might be called extremely moderate, awakened in 
mibe. |the middle-party hopes of a peaceful adjustment. The 
majority of the senate resolved, on the proposal of the elder 
Flaccus, to set on foot an attempt at reconciliation, and with 
that view to summon Sulla to come under the guarantee of a 
safe-conduct to Italy, and to suggest to the consuls Cinna 
and Carbo that they should suspend their preparati<»is till 
the arrival of Sulla's answer. Sulla did not absolutely 
reject the proposals. Of course he did not come in person, 
{ but he sent a message that he asked nothing but the resto- 
\ ration of the banished to their former status and the judicial 
1 punishment of the crimes that had been perpetrated, and 
moreover that he did not desire security to be provided for 
himself, but proposed to bring it to those who were at home. 
His envoys round the state of things in Italy essentially 
altered. Cinna had, without concerning himself further 
about that decree of the senate, immediately after the ter- 
mination of its sitting proceeded to the army and urged ita 
t embarkation. The summons to trust themselves to the sea 
at that unfavourable season of the year provoked among the 
already dissatisfied troops in the head-quarters at Ai^ona 
Death of a mutiny, to which Cinna fell a victim Tbeg. of iM) ; where- 
Cinna. [84 upon his colleague Carbo found himself compelled to bring 
(Mm and I ^^^ ^jjQ divisions that had already crossed and, abandoning 
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the idea of taking up the war in Greece, to enter into LrgesKs 
winter-quarters at Anminum. But SulUfc's oflfers met no w^ agaiott 
better reception on that account ; the senate rejected hit y^^ 
proposals without even allowing the enyojs to enter Borne, I 
and enjoined him summarilj to lay down arms. It was nOt I 
the coterie of the Marians, which primarily brought about 
this resolute attitude. That faction was obliged to abandon 
its hitherto usurped occupation of the supreme maffistracj 
at the yery time wlien it was of moment, and again 
to institute consular elections for the decisive yeaT'^Hj^. 8a. 
The suffrages on this occasion were united not in favour of 
the former consul Carbo or of any of the able officers of the 
hitherto ruling clique, such as Quintus Sertorius or Giuus 
Marius the younger, but in favour of Lucius Scipio and 
Gains Kcnrbanus, two incapables, neither of whom knew how 
to fight and Scipio not even how to speak; the former 
of these recommended himself to the multitude only as the 
great-grandson of the' conqueror of Antiochus, and the latter 
as a political opponent of the oligarchy (P. 217V The 
Marians were not so much abhorred for their misdeeds as 
despised for their incapacity; but if the nation would havej 
nothing to do with these, the great majority of it would have} 
still less to do with Sulla and an ohgarchical restoration. | 
Warlike preparations went on very earnestly. While SuUaJ 
crossed to Asia cmd induced such defection in the army ofl 
Fimbria that its leader fell by his own hand, the government I 
in Italy employed the further interval of a year granted to j 
it by these steps of Sulla in energetic preparations ; it is I 
said that at Sulla's landing 100,000 men, and afterwards 
even double that number of troops, were arrayed in arms 
against him. 

Against this Italian force Sulla had nothing to place inlpifficalt p» 
the scale except his five legions, which, even including titioD of 
some contingents levied in Macedonia and the Peloponnesus, ^^^ 
probably amounted to scarce 40,000 men. It is true that 
this army had been, during its seven years* conflicts in 
Italy, Greece, and Asia, weaned from politics, and adhered 
to its general — who pardoned everything in his soldiers, de- 
bauchery, bestiality, even mutiny against their officers, re« 
quired nothing but valour and fidelity towards their general, 
and set before them the prospect of the most extravagant 
rewards in the event of victory — ^with all /.hat soldieriy en* 
t\ usiasm, which is the more powerful that the noblest and 
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the meanest passions often combine to produce it in the i 
breast. The soldiers of Sulla voluntarily according to the 
Roman custom swore mutual oaths that they would stand 
Urmly by each other, and each yolimtariiy brought to the 
general his savings as a contribution to the costs of the war. 
But considerable as was the weight of this solid and select 
body of troops in comparison with the masses of the enemy. 

I Sulla saw very well that Italy could not be subdued with 
five legions it it remained ^united in resolute resistance. 
To settle accounts with theipopular party and their inca- 
, pable autocrats would not have been difficult ; 4>ut he saw 
!( opposed to him and united with that party the^whole mass 
I of those who desired vn oligarchic restoration with its 
terrors, and above all th^Vhole body of new burgesses — both 
jhose who had been prevented by the Julian law from tdcing 
! j>art in the insurrection, and those whose revolt a few years 
U\m Tsodo- f)efore had brought Some to the brink of ruin. Sulla fully 
Mtion. surveyed the situation of afiairs, and was far removed from 
the blind exasperation and the obstinate rigour which chanio> 
terized the majority of his party. While the edifice of the 
state was in flames, while his friends were being murdered, 
his houses destroyed, his family driven into exile, he had 
remained undisturbed at his post till the public foe was 
] conquered and the Boman frontier was secured. He now 
treated Italian afiairs in the same spirit of patriotic and 
jud icious moderation, and did whatever he ouuld'io "piSty the 
mbderaie" parFy and th^new burgesses, and to prevent the 
civil war from assuming the far more dangerous form of a 
fresh war between the old Komans and the Italian allies. 
The first letter which Sulla addressed to the senate had asked 
nothing but what was right and just, and had expreaely 
disclaimed a reim of terror. In harmonj with its terms, 
he now presented the prospect of unconditional pardon to all 
those who should even now break off fpom the revolutionary 

{government, and caused his soldiers man by man to swear 
that thej would meet the Italians thoroughly as friends and 
fellow-citizens. The most binding declarations secured to 
the new burgesses the political righto which they hadlae- 
<)uired ; so that Garbo, for that reason, wished hostages to 
be furnished to him bv every civic community in Italj, but 
the proposal broke down under general indignatioii and 
\mder the opposition of the senate. The chief difficulty in 
the position of Sulla really consisted in the fact^ that in 
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conBequenoe of the faithleesnees and perfidy which prevailea 
the new burgesses had every reason, if not to suspect his I 
personal designs, to doubt at any rate whether he would | 
oe able to inauoe the majority of the senate to keep their / 
word after the victory. i 

In the spring of 4Vt SuUa landed with his legions in thekolU [8S» 
port of Brundisium. The senate, on receiving the news, de-p^<^ '^° 
dared the commonwealth in danger, cmd committed to theP^^' 
consuls unlimited powers ; but these incapable leaders had| 
not been on their guard, and were surprised by a landing} 
which had nevertheless been foreseen for years. The army I 
was still at'Ariminum, the ports were not garrisoned, and-^ 
what is almost incredible — there was not a man under arms 
at all along the whole south-eastern coast. The consequences 
were soon apparent. Brundisium itself, a considerabld^od it reit« 
community of new burgesses, at once opened its gatee foro^ by 
without resistance to the oligarchic general, and all Messapia [JJ^j*"* 
and Apulia followed its example. The army marched »^ ***'" 
through these regions as through a friendly country, and 
mindml of its oath uniformly maintained the strictest dis- 
cipline. From all sides the scattered remnant of the Opti<^ 
mate party flocked to the camp of Sulla. Quintus Metellus 
came from the mountain ravines of Liguria, whither he had 
made his escape from Africa, and resume^* as colleague ot 
SuUa, the proconsular command committed to him in ^If 87. 
(P. 271), and withdrawn from him bv the revolution. Maccus 
(>a88us in like manner appeared m>m Africa with a smaD 
MffiToTarmed men. IMost of the Optimates, indeed, came 
as noble emigrants with great pretensions and small desire 
for fighting, so that they had to listen to bitter language 
from Sulla himself regarding noble lords who wished to 
have themselves preserved for the good of the state and could 
not be brought even so far as to arm their slaves. It was 
of more importance, that deserters already made their 
appearance from the democratic camp— for instance, the 
renned and respected Lucius Philippus, who was, along 
with one or two notoriously incapable persons, the only 
consular that had come to terms with the revolutionary 
government and accepted ofiioes under it. He met with 
the most gracious reception from Sulla, and obtained the 
honourable and eainr charge of occupying for him the pro- 
vince of Sardinia. Quintus Lucretius Oiella and other ser- 
viceable <^cer8 were likewise received and at once employed; 
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eren Publius Cethefi;u8, one of the senatoni bankhed after 
the Solpiciau hneuU by Sulla, obtained pardon and a pomtion 
I in the army. 

Still more important than these indiyidual accessions wm 
the gain of the district of Pi cenum , which was substantially 
due to the son of Strabo," the young Gnjana^^ fompein a. 
The latter, like his £Either originallj no adherent of the 
oliearchj, had acknowled^d the revolutionary gorenunent 
and even taken service m Cinna's army ; but in his case 
the fact was not forgotten, that his father had borne arms 
\ against the revolution ; he found himself assailed in various 
' forms and even threatened with the loss of his very con- 
siderable wealth by an indictment charging him to give up 
the booty which was, or was allec^ed to Mve be^i, embezzled 
by his father after the capture of Asculom. The protection 
in particular of the consul Carbo who was personally attached 
to him, along with the eloquence of the consular Lucius 
Fhilippus and of the young Lucius Hortensius, averted 
from him financiid ruin ; but he remained uneasjy. On the 
news of Sulla's landing he went to Picenum, where he had 
extensive possessions and the best municipal connections 
derived from his father and the Social war, and set up the 
standard of the Optimate party in Auzimum (Osimo). The 
district, which was mosUy inhabited by old bitiMgesfi^ joined 
him ; the young men, many of whom ha? served with him 
under his father, readily ranged themselves under the cou* 
rageous leader who, not yet twenty-three years of age, was 
as much soldier as general, sprang to the front of his cavalij 
in combat, and vigorously assailed the enemy along with them. 
The corps of Picenian volunteers soon ^w to three l^ons ; 
divisions under CIobUus, Ghiius Albius Carrinas, Ludus 
Junius Brutus Damasippus,* were despatched from the 
capital to put down the Picenian insurrection, but the ex* 
temporized general, dexterously taking advantage of the di^ 
sensions that arose among them, had the skill to evade them 
or to beat them in detail and to effect his junction with the 
main army of Sulla, apparently in Apulia. Sulla saluted 
him as tmperator^ that is, as an officer commanding in his 
own name and holding not a subordinate but a parallel 
position, and distinguished the youth by marks of nonour 

* We can only suppose tUt to be the BrutOB referred to, nnoe MarcM 
Bratue the &ther of the so-called Liberator was tribune of the people in afi^ 
mA therefore ooold not oommaad in the field. 
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guch as he showed to none of his noble clients — ^probablj 
not without the collateral design of thereby administerii^ 
an indirect rebuke to the want of energetio character among 
his own partisans^ 

Beinforced thus considerably both in a moral and material Sulk in 
p(Hnt of view» Sulla and Metellus marched from Apulia Cunpauu 
through the still insurgent Samnite districts towards Campa- ^'^^ ^^ 
nia. The main force of the enemy also proceeded thither, ai^'^sciijL 
and it seemed as if the matter must there be brought to a 
decisiye issue. The army of the consul Gktiiis Norbanus was I 
already at Capua, where the new colony had just establishedi 
itself with all democratic pomp; the second consular armyf 
was likewise advancing along the Appian road. But, beforef 
it arriyedy Sulla was in front of Norbanus. A last attempt Sulla gains 
at mediation, which Sulla made, led only to the arrest of his ■ ▼»«tonr 
envoys. With fresh indignation his vetenui troops threw ^^^ ^^ 
themselves oh the enemy ; their vehement charge down fromhioiuit Ti- 
Mount Tifata at the nrst onset broke the enemy drawn fata. 
up in the plain ; with the remnant of his force Norbanus 
threw himself into the revolutionary colony of Capua and 
the new-burgess town of Neapolis, and allowed himself to 
be blockaded there. Sulla*s troops, . hitherto not without^ 
apprehension as they compared their weak numbers with 
those of the enemy, had by this victory gained a full conviction 
of their military superiority ; instead of pausing himself to 
besiege the remains of the defeated army, Sulla left the 
towns where they took shelter to be invested, and advanced 
along the Appian highway against Teanum, where Scipio was Dtfecdon of 
posted. To him also, before beginning battle, he maae £resh^P»o*« 
proposals for peace ; apparently in good earnest. Scipio J"™*^' 
weak as he was, entered into them ; an armistice was con-l 
duded ; between Cales and Teanum the two generals, both! 
members of the same noble gens, both men of culture and 
refinement aud for many years colleagues in the senate, met 
in personal conference ; they entered upon the seyeral 
questions ; they made such progress, that Scipio despatched 
a messen^r to Oapua to procure the opinion of his colleague. 
Meanwhile the soldiers of the two camps mingled; the 
Sullans, copiously furnished with money by then? general, 
had no great difficulty in persuading the recruits — not too 
eager for warfare — over their cups that it wna better to have 
them as comrades than as foes ; in vain Sertorius warned the 
general to put a stop to this dangerous intercourse. The 
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agreement, which had seemed so near, was not effected ; it 
waa Scipio who denounced the anniatice. But Sulla main- 
tained tnat it was too bite and that the agreement had been 
|/ already concluded ; whereupon Scipio's soldiers, under the 
I pretext that their general had wrongfully denounced the 
armistice, passed over en masse to the ranks of the enemy. 
The scene closed with an universal embracing, at which the 
commanding officers of the revolutionary army had to look on. 
Sulla gave orders that the consul should be summoned to 
resign his office, which he did, and should along with his 
Stan be escorted by his cavalry to whatever point they de- 
sired ; but Scipio was hardly set at liberty when he resumed 
the insignia of his dignity and began afresh to coUect troops, 
without however executing anything further of moment. 
Sulla and Metellus took up winter quarters in Campania 
and, after the failure of a second attempt to come to terms 
with Norbanus, maintained the blockade of Capua during 
the vnnter. 
Pi«pani- ^ The results of the first campaign in &vour of Sulla M-ere 
the submission of Apulia, Picenum, and Campania, the dis- 
solution of the one, and the vanquishing and blockading of the 
other, consular army. The Italian communities, compelled 
severally to choose between their two oppressors, already 
entered in many instances into nesfotiations with him, and ' 
caused the political rights which had been won from the 
opposition-party to be guaranteed;^o^em by formal sepa- 
rate treaties on the part of the gei^eral of the oligarchy. Siula 
cherished the distinct expectation, and intentionally made 
boast of it, that he would overthrow the revolutionary govern- 
ment in the next campaign and again march into Home. 

I But despair seemea to furnish the revolution with fresh 
ener&ies. The consulship was committed to two of its most 
decided leaders, to Carb o for the third time and to Gaius 
Marius^e^ joungerT tfie circumstance that the latter, who 
was* Just twenty vears of age, could not legally be invested 
with the consulship, was as little heeded as any other point 

I of the constitution* Quintus Sertorius, who in this and 
other matters proved an inconvenient critic, was ordered to 
proceed to Etruria with a view to procure new levies, and 
thence to his province Hither Spain. To replenish the 
treasury, the senate was obliged to decree the melting down 
of the gold and silver vessels of the temples in the capital ^ 
that the produce was considerable, is dear from the &ct 
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that after severtd monthB* warfare there was still on hand 

nearly £600,000 (14,000 pounds of gold and 6000 pounds of 

silver;. In the considerable portion of Italy, which still 

voluntarily or under compulsion adhered to the revolution, 

warlike preparations were prosecuted with vigour, ^ewly- 

formed divisions of some strength came from Etruria, where 

the communities of new-burg^sses were very numerous, and 

from the region of the Po. The veterans of Marius in 

great numbers ranged themselves under the standards at 

the call of his son. But nowhere were preparations madef 

for the struggle against Sulla with such eagerness as in the! 's ^ 

insurgent Samnium and some districts of Lucania. It wasi*^^ jKa^jtw^V 

oi ^gW tuiythiA g but devotion towards the revolutioDary^^M^.^^^^* 

Roman ^vemment, that numerous contingents from the ■ f^i^^^^ *V 

Oscan districts reinforced their armies ; but it was well « (7j^^ 

understood there that an oligarchy restored by Sulla would •■ rsf^^^ 

not acquiesce in the de facto independence of these lands as 

the lax Cinnan govemmeni had now done ; and therefore the 

primitive rivahry between the Sabellians and the Latins was 

roused afresh in the struggle against Sulla. Por Samnium 

and Latium this war was as much a national struggle as the 

wars of the fifth century ; they strove not for a greater or 

less amount of political rights, but for the purpose of ap* 

peasing long-suppressed hate by the annihilation of their 

antagonists. It was no wonder therefore, that the war in 

this region bore a character altogether different from the 

conflicts elsewhere, that no compromise was attempted there, 

that no quarter was given or taken, and that the pursuit 

was continued to the very uttermost. 

Thus the campaign of^Mtt was begun on both sides with 
augmented military resources and increased animosity. 
The revolution in particular threw away the scabbard : at I 
Carhd^r 'suggestion the Boman comitia outlawed all the I 
senators tl^t should be found in Sulla's camp. Sulla was I 
silent; he probably thought that they were pronounciug | 
sentence beforehand on themselves. 

The army of the Optimates was divided. The pro-consu 
Metellus undertook, resting on the support of the Picenia 
insurrection, to advance to Upper Italy, while Sulla marche 
from Campania straight asamst the capital. Carbo thr^v 
himself in the way of the former ; Marius would eucounteri 
the main army of the enem^ in Latiiun.. Advancing along! 
-the Via Latina, Sulla fell m with the enemy not far troml 
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ua; thej letired bdCore him as fiur as the so-called 
art of Sacer,'' betweeo Signia and the chief stron^ld 
Hiiviciorf^of the Mariana* the strong PrsBoeate. There Marios drew 
•t Sacripor- up his foroe for battle. Hu army was about 40,000 strong, 
^^ and he was in savage fury and personal bravery the true 

son of his father ; but his troops were not the well-trained 
bands with which the latter had fought his battles, and 
stiU less could this inexperienced joung man bear com- 
parison with the old master of war. His tmops soon gave 
waj ; the defection of a division even during the battle 
accelerated the defeat. More than the half of the Marians 
were dead or prisoners ; the remnant, unable either to keep 
the field or to gaio the other bank of the Tiber, was com- 
pelled to seek protection in the neighbouring fortresses; 
Ithe capital, which they had neglected to provision, was 
Democraticlirrecoverablv lost. In consequence of this Marius gave 
muracres iidorders to Ludus Brutus Damasippus the pretor com- 
^"^* jmanding there to evacuate it, but before doine so to nut 
I to death all the notable men, hitherto spared, of uie opposite 
'party. This injunction, by which the Bon even outaid the 
proscriptions of his father, was carried into effect ; Dama- 
sippus made a pretext for convoking the senate, and the 
marked men were struck down partly in the sitting 
itself, partly on their flight from the senate-house. Not- 
withstanding the thorough dearauoe previously effected, 
there were still found several victims of note. Such were 
the late »dile Publius Antistius, the father-in-law of Gnsus 
Fompeius, and the late prsetor Gktius Carbo, son of the 
well-known friend and subsequent opponent of the Gracchi 
(P. 132), since the death of so many men of more distin- 
^shed talent the two best judicial orators in the desolated 
Forum; the consuUr Lucius Domitius, and above all the 
venerable pontifex maximus Quintus^^Scievola, who had 
escaped the dagger of Fimbria only IbHEileed to death 
during these last throes of the revolution in the vestibule 
of the temple of Vesta intrusted to his guardianship. With 
speechless horror the multitude saw the corpses of these 
last victims of the reign of terror dragged through the 
streets, and thrown into the river. 
Siege 9t I The broken bands of Marius threw themselves into Norba 
and Proneste, strong cities of new burgesses in the neighboor- 
i hood ; Marius in person \vith the treasure and the greater 
' part of the fugitives entered the latter. Sulla left behind 
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an able officer, Quintus Ofella, before Prseneste just as he 
had done in the previous year before Capua, with instruc- 
tions not to expend his strength in the siege of the strong 
town, but to enclose it with an extended Bne of blockade 
and starve it into surrender. He himself advanced fromlOocupatiou 
different sides upon tjbe capital, which as well as the wholao^ ^^e. 
surrounding district do found abandoned by the enern}! 
and occupied without resistance. He barely took time tol 
compose the minds Of the people by an address and to make\ 
the most necessary arrangements, and immediatelj passed | 
on to Etruria, that in concert with Metellus he might dis- 1 
lodge his antagonists from Northern Italy. I 

Metellus had meanwMle encountered and defeated Carbo's Metellus 
lieutenant Carrinas at the river JSsis (Esino between agau^i 
Ancona and Sinigaglia), which separated the district of ^5?*" 
Picenum from the Gallic province; when Carbo in person ii2y.*™ 
came up with his superior army, Metellus had been obliged 
to abstain from any further advance. But on the news of 
the battle at Sacriportus, Cmrbo, anxious about his commu- 
nications, had retreated to the Elaminian road, with a view 
to take up his headquarters at its rallyinj? point Ariminum, 
and from that point to hold the passes of toe Apennines on 
one hand and the valley of the ro on the other. In this 
retrograde movement different divisions fell into the hands 
of the eilbmy, and not only so, but Sena Gallica was stormed 
and Carbo's rear^^uard broken in a brilliant cavahry engage- Carbo 
ment by Pompeius; nevertheless Carbo attained on the««ail«ion 
whole his object. The consular Norbanus took the <5om-JJ^J?"^f* 
mand in the valley of the Po ; Carbo himself proceeded to| "** 
Etruria. But the march of Sulla with his victorious legions | 
to Etruria altered the position of affiiirs ; soon three SuUan 
armies from Gaul, Umbria, and Home established commu- 
nications with each other. MeteUus with the fleet went 
past Ariminum to Bavenna, and at Faventia cut off the 
communication between Ariminum and the valley of the 
Po, into which he sent forward a division along the great 
road to Plaoentia under Marcus Lucullus, the qusDstor of 
Sulla and brother of his admiral in the Mithradatic war. 
The young Compeius and his contemporary and rival 
ftassus penetrated from Picenum by mountain-paths into j ^ 4| 
Umbria and gained the Flaminian road at Sp^ilfitium, where Ki^ '^ 
they defeated Carbo's legate Carrinas and shut him up in S-H^Jn^^ 
the town ; he succeeded, however, in escaping from it on a 
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rainy night and making bis way, though not without loss, 
to the army of Carbo. Sulla himself marched from Borne 
into Etnina with his army in two divisions, one of which 
advancing aloog the coast defeated the corps opposed to it 
at Satumia (between the rivers Ombrone and Albegna); 
the second led bv Sulla in person fell in with the army of 
Carbo in the valley of the Clanis, and after a successful 
conflict with his Spanish cavalry fought a pitched battle 
I with himself in the region of Chiusi. It ended without 
{being properly decisive, but so f&r, at any rate, in £ftvour of 
i Carbo that Sulla's victorious advance was checked. 
Conflicts In the vicinity of Borne also events appeared to assume 
aooat Pre- a more favourable turn for the revoluticMmry part^, and the 
*«^« virar seemed as if it would again be attracted chiefly towards 

this region. For, while the oligarchic party were concen- 
trating all their energies on Etruria, the democracy every- 
where put forth the utmost eflbrts to break the blockade 
of Pweneste. Even the governor of Sicily Marcus Perpenna 
set out for that purpose ; it does not appear, however, that 
he reached Praneste. Nor was the very considerable corps 
under Marcius, detached by Carbo, more successful ; as- 
sailed and defeated by the troops of the enemy which were 
at Spoletium, demoralized by disorder, want of supplies, and 
mutiny, one portion went to Carbo, another to Ariminum, 

ithe rest dispersed. Help in earnest on the other hand 
came from Southern Italy. There the Saguiites under 
I Pontius of Telesia, and the Lucanians imder their expe- 
rienced general Marcus Lampomus set out without its 
being possible to prevent their departure, were joined in 
Campania where Capua still held out by a division of the 
garrison under Gutta, and thus to the number, it was said, 
of 70,000 marched upon PraBneste. Thereupon Sulla him- 
self, leaving behind a corps against Carbo, returned to 
Latium and took up a weU-chosen position in the defiles in 
front of Praneste, where he intercepted the route of the 
relieving trmy.* In vain the garrison attempted to break 
through the lines of Ofella, in vain the relieving army 

* It is stated, that Sulla occupied the defile bj which alone Pneoeste was 
aooeesible (App. 1, QQi^ ; and the sequel showed that the road to Rome was 
open to him as well as to the relieving army. Beyond doubt SuUa posted 
himself on the cross road which turns <^ from the Via lAtina, along whidi 
the Samnites advanced, at Valmontone towards Palestrina ; in this case Sulla 
oommunicated with the capital by the Prsenestine, and the enemy by the Latiu, 
or Labican, road. 
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attempted to dislodge Sulla ; both remained immoveable in 
their strong positions, even after Damasippus, sent by 
Carbo, had reinforced the relieving army with two legions. 

But while the war stood still in Etruria and in LatiumJt^noceswsof 
matters came to a decision in the valley of the Po. Ther^h« Sollant 
the general of the democracy, Gniua Norbanus, had hitherto ^ J^PP«^ 
maintained the ascendancy, had attacked Marcus Lucullus ^' 
•the legate of Metellus with superior force and compelled 
him to shut himself up in Fmcentia, and had at length 
turned against Metellus in person. He encountered the 
latter at f'aventia, and immecuately made his attack late in 
the afternoon with his troops fatigued by their march ; the 
consequence was a complete defeat and the total breaking 
up of his corps, of which only^ about 1000 men returned to 
Etruria. On the news of this battle Lucullus sallied from 
Placentia, and defeated the division left behind to oppose 
him at Fidentia (between Fiacenza and Parma). The 
Lucanian troops of Albinovanus deserted in a body : their 
le^er made up for his hesitation at first by inviting the 
chief officers of the revolutionary army to banquet vnth 
him and causing them to be put to death; in general 
every one, who could do so, now concluded his peace. 
Ariminnm vrith all its stores and treasures fell into the 
power of Metellus ; Norbanus embarked for Ehodes ; the 
whole land between the Alps and Apennines acknowledged 
the government of the Optimates. The troops hitherto Jtruria ©o- 
emplo^ed there were enabled to proceed to the attack of< ipiedbj 
Btruna, the last province where their antagonists still kept ^ * SuHana 
the field. When Carbo received this news in the camp at 
Clnsium, he lost his resolution ; although he had still a con- 
siderable body of troops under his orders, he secretly 
escaped from his headquarters and embarked for Africa. 
Part of his abandoned troops followed the example which 
their general had set, and went home ; part of them were 
destroyed by Pompeius: Carrinas gathered together the 
remainder and led them to Latium to join the army of 
Pneneste. There no chan^ had in the meanwhile taken 
place; and the final decision drew nigh. The troops of 
Carnnas were not numerous enough to shake Sulla's posi- 
tion ; the vanguard of the army of the oligarchical party, 
hitherto employed in Etruria, was approaching under Pom- 
peius ; in a few days the net would be drawn tight around j 
the army of the democrats and the Samnites. 
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The San- \ Its leaden then determined to derist from the relief of 

nitesaod IPneneste and to throw themselves with all their united 

^tSdT*** Strength on Borne, which was only a good day's march 

^>f,a^ (distant. By so doing they were, in a military point of 

view, rained ; their line of retreat, the Latin roaa, would 

by such a movement fidl into Sulla's hands ; and, even if they 

got possession of Bome, they would be infidlibly crushed 

there, enclosed as they would be within a city by no means 

fitted for defence, and wedged in between the ur superior 

I armies of Metellus and Sulla. Safety, however, was no 
longer thought of; revenge alone dictated this march to 
Rome, the last outbreak of fury in the passionate revolu- 
tionists and especially in the despairing; Sabellian nation. 
Pontius of Telesia was in earnest, when ne called out to his 
followers that, in order to get rid of the wolves which had 
robbed Italy of freedom, the forest in which they harboured 
must be destroyed. Never was Bome in more fearful peril 
SS2. than on the 1st November, 4W; when Pontius, Lamponius, 
Garrinas, Damasippus advanced along the Latin road to- 
wards Bome, and encamped about a quarter of a mile from 
the Colline gate. It was threatened with a day like the 
3S9. 20th July, 90mt$i or the 15th June, 455 a.d. — ^the days 
of the Celts and the Vandals. The time was gone bj when 
a coup de mam against Bome was a foolish enterpnsNB, and 
the assailants could have no want of connections in the 
capitaL The band of volunteers which sallied from the 
d^, mostly noble youths, was scattered like chaff before 
the inmiense superiority of force. The only hope of safety 
Battle at rested on Sulla. The ktter, on receiving accounts of the 
the CoUioe departure of the Samnite army in the direction of Bome, 
K^^* had likewise set out in all haste to the assistance of the 

d^ital. The appearance of his foremost horsemen under 
Balbus in the course of the morning revived the sinking 
courage of the citizens; about midday he appeared in person 
with his main force, and immediately drew up his ranks for 
battle at the temple of the Erycine Aphrooite before the 
Colline gate (not mr from Porta Pia). Mis officers adjured 
him not to send the troops exhausted by the forced march 
at once into action; but Sulla took into consideration what 
the night miffht bring on Bome, and, late as it was in the 
afternoon, oroered the attack. The battle was obstinately 
contested and bloody. The left wing of SuUa, which he led 
in person, fell back as far as the city wall, so that it became 
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neoeBsarj to close the city gates ; stragglers 'even brought 
accounts to Ofella that the battle was lost. But on the 
right wing Marcus Grassus overthrew the enemy and pur- 
sued him as far as Antemns ; this somewhat relieyed the 
left wing also, and an hour after sunset it in turn began 
to gain ground. The fight continued the whole night and 
eyen on the following momins ; it was only the defection i 
of a division of 80(K) men, wno immediately turned their { 
arms against their former comrades, that put an end to the 
struggle. Borne was saved* Iha^army of the insurgents, 
for which there was no retreat, was completely'extirpated. 
The prisoners taken in the battle — between 8000 and 4000 i 
in number, including the generals Damasippus, Carrinas, ^^ ^® P"* 
and the severely wounded rontius — ^were by Sulla's orders *^^^ 
on the third day after the battle brought to the Villa 
Publica in the Oampus Martins and there massacred to the 
last man, so that the clatter of arms and the groans of the 
dying were distinctly heard in the neighbouring temple of 
Bellona, where Sulla was just holding a meeting of the 
senate. It was a ghastly execution, and it ought not to be 
excused ; but it is not n^ht to forget that those same men I 
who perished there had lallen like a band of robbers on the I 
capital and the burgesses, and, had they found time, would ; 
have destroyed them as far as fire and sword can destroy a j 
city and its citizens. 1 

With this battle the war was, in the main, at an end. Beges. 
The garrison of PrsBneste surrendered, when it learned the f rseneste. 
issue of the battle of Bome from the heads of Carrinas and f 
other officers thrown over the walls. The leaders, the con- 
sul Gbaub Morius and the son of Pontius, after having failed 
in an attempt to escape, fell on each other's swords. The 
multitude cherished the hope, in which it was confirmed by 
Cethegus, that the victor would even now have mercy upon 
them. But the times of mercy were past. The more un- 1 1 
conditionally Sulla had up to the last moment granted fiill { i 
pardon to those who came over to him, the more inexorable ^• 
he showed himself toward the leaders and communities that : 
had held out to the end. Of the PrsBuestine prisoners, ^ 
12,000 in number, most of the Bomans and individual 
Prsnestines as well as the women and children were re- 
leased, but the Boman senators, almost all the PrsBuestines 
and the whole of the Samnites, were disarmed and slaugh- 
tered ; and the rich city was given up to pillage. It was 
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Inatond that, after such an oocorrenoey the cities of new bur- 
gesses which had not yet passed over should continue their 
resistance with the utmost obstinacj. In the Latin town 
Norba. of Norba for instance, when JSmilius Lepidus got into it 
by treason, the citizens killed each other and set fire them- 
selves to their town, solely in order to deprive their execu- 
tioners of vengeance and of booty. In Lower Italy Neapolis 
had already been taken by assault, and Capua had, as it 
NoU. would seem, been voluntamy surrendered; but Nola was 

80. only evacuated by the Sanmites in^MT. On his flight from 
Nola the last surviving leader of note among theltalians, 

90. the consul of the insurgents in the hopeful jesr^fk Gains 
Papius Mutilus, disowned by his wife to whom he had 
stolen in disguise and with whom he had hoped to find an 
asylum, fell on his sword in Teanum before tlie door of his 
own house. As to Samnium the dictator declared, that 
Bome would have no rest so long as Samnium existed, and 
that the Samnite name ought therefore to be extirpated 
from the eartli ; and, as he verified tiiese words in terrible 
ifiishion on the prisoners taken before Bome and in Pr»- 
neste, so he appears to have also undertaken a raid for the 
purpose of laymg waste the country, to have captured 

80. ^£semia* (4K?), and to have converted thai hitherto 
flourishing and populous region into the desert which it has 
since remained. In the same manner Tuder in Umbria was 
stormed by Marcus Crassus. A longer resistance was 
oflbred in Etruria by Populonium and above all by the 
impregnable Yolatenrao, which gathered out of the remains 
of the beaten party an army of four legions, and stood a 
two years' siege conducted first by Sulla in person and then 
by the former prsBtor Gkuus Carbo, the brotner of the demo- 
cratic consul, till at length in the third year after the battle 

79. at the Colline sate (OK) the garrison capitulated on con- 
dition of free departure. But in this terrible time neither 
military law nor military discipline was r^farded; the 
soldiers raised a cry of treason and stoned their too com- 
pliant general ; a troop of horse sent by the Boman govern- 
ment cut down the garrison as it withdrew in terms of the 
I capitulation. The victorious army was distributed through- 
j out Italy, and all the insecure places were furnished with 
i strong garrisons : under the iron hand of the SuUan officers 

* Hardly any other name, probably, can be concealed undar the ouropt 
fnding in Uv. 89 ndam in Scamio ; oomp. Strabo, v. 3, 10. 
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the last heavings of the revolutionary and national opposition I 
slowly died awa^. | 

There was still work to be done in the proTinces. Sar- The i^ 
dinia had been speedily wrested by Lucius Philippus from vmoes. 
the goyemor of the revolutionary government Quintus 
Antonius ((M^, and Transalpine Gam offered little or no 82. 
resistance ; but in Sicily, Sgain, and Africa the cause of the i 
party defeated in Udy seemed by no means lost. Sicily! 
was held for them by the trustworthy governor Marcus 1 
Perpenna. (^ntus Sertorius had the skill to attach to him- > 
self the provinci^s in fiither Spain, and to form no inoon- 1 
siderable army from among the Bomans settled in Spaio, | 
with which he in the first instance closed the passes of the ■ 
Pyrenees : in this he had given fresh proof that, wherever - 
he was stationed, he was in his place and amidst the incapa- , 
bles of the revolution was the only man practically useful. * 
In Africa the governor Hadrianus, who followed out the 
work of revolutionizing too thoroughly and began to give 
liberty to the slaves, bad been, on occasion of a tumult 
instigated by the Boman merchants of XJtica, attacked in 
his official residence and burnt with his attendants (tM^ ; 82. 
nevertheless the province adhered to the revolutionary 
government, and Cinna's son-in-law, the young and able 
GhiflBUS Domitius Ahenobarbus, was invested with the su- 
preme command there. «Propagandism had even been carried 
from thence into the client-states, Numidia and Mauretania. 
Their legitimate rulers, Hiempsal II. son of Gauda, and 
Bogud son of Bocchus, adhered to Sulla ; but with the aid 
of the Cinnans the former had been dethroned by the demo- 
cratic pretender Hiarbas, and similar feuds agitated the 
ManreiAnian kingdom. The consul Carbo who had fled 
from Italy tarried on the island Cossyra (Pantellaria) be- 
tween Africa and Sicily, at a loss, apparently, whether he 
should flee to Bgypt or should attempt to renew the struggle 
in one of the &ithtul provinces. 

Sulla sent to Spain Gains Annius and Gbius Valerius Spaiu. 
Elaccus, the former as fi;ovemor of Further Spain, the latter 
as governor of the provmce of the Ebro. They were spared 
the difficult task ot opening up the passes of the Pyrenees 
by force, in conscience of the general who was sent thither 
l^ Sertorius havmg been killed by one of his officers and 
his troops having thereafter melted away. Sertorius, muchJBertonu? 
too weak to maintain an equal struggle, hastily collected (mbario. 
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) the nearest divisioDS and embarked at New Carthage— for 
J what destination he knew not himself, perhaps for the coast 
I of Africa, or for the Canary Island^it mattered little 
I whither, provided only Sulla's arm did not reach 'Urn. Spain 
then willinffly submitted to the Sullan magistrates (about 
^1* ^M) and Flaccus fought successfully with the Celts, through 
whose territory he marched, and with the Spanish Celti- 
80. berions (^H). 
Sieilx. { Gnadus Pompeius was sent as proprsBtor to SicQy, and, 
I when he appearod on the coast witn 120 sail and six legions, 
} the island was evacuated by Perpenna without resistance. 
^ Pompeius sent a squadron thence to Cossyra, which cap» 
tured the Marian omcers sojourning there. Marcus Brutus 
and the others were immediiU^ly executed ; but Pompeius had 
enioined that the consul Carbo should be brought before him- 
self at LDyb»um in order that, unmindful of the protec- 
tion accorded to him in a season of peril by that very man 
(P. 332 ), he might personaUy hand him over to the execu- 
82. tioner (4B^* 
Africa. . Having been ordered to fi;o on to Africa, Pompeius van- 
I quished the not inconsiderable forces collected by Aheno- 
I barbus and Hiarbas with his far more numerous army in a 
j pitched battle and, declining for the time to be saluted as 
mperaJtor^ he at once gave the signal for the amault of the 
enemy's camp. He thus became master of the enemy in one 
day ; Ahenobarbus was amon^ the fallen : with the aid <^ 
king Bofi^d Hiarbas was seized and slain at Bulla, and 
Hiempsaf was reinstated in his hereditary kingdom ; a great 
razzia against the inhabitants of the desert, among whom 
a number of Gketulian tribes recognized as free by Marius 
were made subject to Hiempsal, revived in Africa also the 
fisdlen repute of the Boman name : in forty d ays a fter Pom- 
peius' hmding in Africa all was at an end ^BirP). 1%e 
senate instructed him to break up his army — an implied 
hint that he was not to be allowea a triumph, to which as 
an extraordinary magistrate he could according to precedent 
make no claim. The general murmured secretfy, the soldiers 
loudly ; it seemed for a moment as if the African army 
would revolt against the senate and Sulla would have to take 
; the field against his son-in-law. But Sulla yielded, and 
I allowed the young man to boast of beins the only Boman 
I who had become a triumphator before he was a senator 
79. ( (12 March, #6); in fact the '^fortunate," not perfaapa 
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without a touch of irony, saluted the youth on his return I 
from these easy exploits aa the " (icg^ I 

In the East also, after the embarkation of Sulla in the rresh dif- 
spring of ^ft^ there had been no cessation of warfare. ^b^|r^°J[^^. 1^^ 
restoration of the old state of things and the subjugation o^t^tra!. " 
the seyeral towns cost in Asia as in Italy various bloody . 
struggles. Against the free city of Mytilene in particular 
Lucius Lucullus was obliged at length to bring up troops, 
after haying exhausted all gentler measures ; and even a vic- 
tory in the open field was &r from putting an end to the 
obstinate resistance of the citizens. 

Meanwhile the Roman govemor of Asia, Lucius Murena, 
had fEdlen into fresh diffi<mlties with kins Mithradates. The 
latter had since the peace busied himsdf in strengthening 
anew his dominion, woich was shaken even in the northern 
provinces ; he had pacified the Colchians by appointing his 
able son Mithradates as their governor ; he h^ then made 
away with that son, and was now preparing for an expedition 
into his Bosporan Inngdom. The assertion of Archeiaus who 
had meanwhile been obliged to seek an asylum with Murena 
(P. 309), that these preparations were directed against Rome, 
inducea Murena, under the pretext that Mithradates still 
kept possession of Cappadocian frontier districts, to move 
his troops towards the C appadocian Comana and to violate 
the Pontic frontier (4SP)' Mithradates contented himself 83. 
with complaining to Murena and, when that was in vain, to 
the Roman government. In &ct commissioners from Sulla 
made their appearance to dissuade the governor, but he did 
not submit; on the contrary he crossed the Halys and 
entered on the undisputed territory of Pontus, whereupon 
Mithradates resolved to repel force by force. His general 
Gordius had to detain the Roman army till the king came 
up with far superior forces and compelled battle ; Murena 
was vanquished and with great loss driven back over the 
Roman trontier to Phryria, and the Roman garrisons were 
expelled from all Capjmdocia. Murena had the effirontery, 
no doubt, to call himself the victor and to assume the title 
of imperaior on account of these events (M^) ; but the 82. 
sharp lesson and a second admonition from Sulla induced 
him at last to push the matter no further; the peace 3«»nd 
between Rome and Mithradates was renewed (8(^. 81. 

This foolish feud, while it lasted, had pos^oned the re- Captan o^ 
duction of the Mytileneans ; it; was only after a long siege My^ikiie. 
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hj land and by sea, in whicli the Bithjnian fleet rendereo 

good service, that Murena's sucoeBsor succeeded in taking 

79. the city by storm gVM). 

General f The ten years' revolution and insurrection were at an end 

V^'^' I in the West and in the East ; the state had once more 

I unity of government and peace within and without. After 

' the terrible convulsions of the last years even this rest was 

a relief. Whether it was to furnish more than a mere 

relief^ whether the remarkable man, who had succeeded in 

the difficult task of vanquishing the public foe and in the 

more difficult work of subduing the revolution, would be 

able to meet satisfactorily the most difficult task of all — the 

restoration of social and political order shaken to its very 

foundations — remained to oe decided hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE SULLAN CONSTITUTION. 

About the time when the first pitched battle was fought The retto. 
between Bomans and Bomans, in the night of the 6th July n^of^* 
Wi.f the venerable temple, which had been erected by the 83. 
kings, dedicated by the youthful republic, and spared by 
the storms of five hundred years — the temple of the Boman 
Jupiter in the Capitol — perished in the flames. It was no 
augury, but it was an image of the state of the Roman 
constitution. That, too, lay in ruins and needed reconstruc- 
tion. The revolution was no doubt vanquished, but ther 
victory was far from implying, as a matter of course, the • 
restoration of the old government. The mass of the aris- 
tocracy certainly was of opinion that now, after the death 
of the two revolutionary consuls, it would be sufficient to 
make arrangements for the ordinary supplemental election 
and to leave it to the senate to take such steps as should 
seem further requisite for the rewarding of the victorious 
army, for the punishment of the most guilty revolutionists, 
and perhaps also for the prevention of similar outbreaks. 
But Sulla, in whose hands the victory had concentrated for 
the moment all power, formed a more correct judgment of 
things and of men. The aristocracy of Bome in its best \ 
epoch had not risen above an adherence — ^partly noble and * 
partly narrow — to traditional forms. How could the clumsy j 
collegiate government of this period be expected to carry j 
out with energy and thoroughness a comprehensive reform j 
of the state ? And at the present moment, when the recent ' 
crisis had swept afvr&j almost all the leading men of the 
senate, the vigour and intelligence requisite for such an en- 
terprise were less than ever to be found there. That thd 
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I purely aristocratic blood was in general of no use, and 
j that Sulla dearly cQacemed its uselessness, is shown by the 
I fact that, with the exception of Quintus Metellus who was 

I related to him by mamage, he selected aU his instrumentv 
out of what was preyiously the middle party and the deserters 
from the democratic camp — such as Lucius Flaccus, Lucius 
^ Philippus, Quintus Ofella, Ghisus Fompeius. Sulla was as 
j much in earnest about the restoration of the old constitu- 
\ tion as the most yehement aristocratic emigrant ; he under- 
stood howeyer, not perhaps to the full extent — for how in 
that case could he haye put hand to the work at all ? — ^but 
better at any rate than his party, the enormous difficulties 
which attended this work of restoration. Comprehensiye 
concessions so &r as concession was possible without affect- 
I ing iHe essence of oligarchy, and the establishment of an 
ener^tic system of regression and preyention, were both in 
his yiew unayoidable ; and he saw clearly that the senate as 
it stood would refuse or mutilate eyer^ concession, and would 
parliamentarily ruin eyery systematic reconstruction. If 
Sulla had already after the Smpician reyolutbn carried out 
what he deemed necessary in both respects without asking 
much of their adyice, he was now determined, under circum- 
stances of &r more seyere and intense excitement, to restore 
the oligarchy — ^not with the aid, but in spite, of the oligarchs 
— ^by his own hand. 
Sulla regent Sulla, howeyer, was not now consul as he had been then, 
cf Roma, but was furnished merely with proconsular, that is to say« 
purely military power ; he needed an authority, preserving 
with all possible strictness constitutional forms, but yet 
extraordinary, in order to impose his reform on friends and 
foes. In a letter to the senate he announced to them that 
it seemed to him indispensable that they should place the 
regulation of the state in the hands of a single man 
equipped with unlimited plenitude of power, and that he 
deemed himself qualified to fulfil this difficult task. This 
proposal, disagreeable as it was to many, was under the 
f existing circumstances a command. By direction of the 
K senate its chief^ the interrex Lucius Valerius Elaecns the 
I &ther, as interim holder of the supreme power submitted to 
• the bun^esses the proposal, that the proconsul Lucius Cor- 
^ nelius SuUa should now receive a retrospectiye approiral 
' of all his official acts as consul and proconsul, and should 
be empowered in future to adjudicate without appeal on 
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the life and property of tbe burgesses, to deal at his pleasure 
with the state-domains, to alter at discretion the boundaries 
of Borne, of Italy, and of the state, to dissolve or establish 
civic communities in Italy, to dispose of the province^ and 
dependent states, to confer the supreme imperium instead 
of the people and to nominate proconsuls and proprstors, 
and lastly to regulate the state for the future by means of 
new laws ; that it should be left to his own judgment to 
determine when he had fulfilled his task and might deem it 
time to resi^ this extraordinary ma^stracy ; and, in fine, 
that during its continuance it should depend on his pleasure 
whether the ordinary supreme magistracy should subsist 
side by side with his own, or should remain in abeyance. 
As a matter of course, it was adopted without opposition 
(Nov* tt0); and now the new master of the state, who 
hitherto had as proconsul avoided entering the capital, ap- 
peared for the nrst time within the walls of Bome. This 
new o£&oe derived its name from the dictaliushipy which had 
been practically abolished since the Hannibalic war (ii. 356) ; 
but, as besides his armed retinue he was preceded by twice 
as many lictors as the dictator of earlier times,* this new 
'* dictatorship for the making of laws and the regulation of | 
the'commonwealth ** as its official title ran was in fact alto- ' 
^ther difPerent from the earlier magistracy, which had been 
fimited in point of duration and powers, had not excluded 
appeal to the burgesses, and had not annulled the ordinary 
mi^stracy. It much more resembled that of the decemviri 
UgSms scriimndiSf who likewise came forward as an extra- 
ordinary government with unlimited fulness of powers 

* As acoordiiig to reliable tradition the king himself was only attended by 
twelve ticton (Cic. de Sep. ii. 17, 31; Liy. i.8, et a/.; Appian, B, C,l 100 
diffen) and the consuls were originally only aooompanied by twelve lictors 
attadied to them alternately month by month, the dictatorship cannot have 
htd originally more lictors than twelve ; and with this agrees the statement of 
Livy (Ep. 98) that no dictator before Sulla had 24 lictors. As to the con- 
trary assertion of Polybius (iii. 87^ we most remember that he is speaking of 
a magistracy which in his time had been for generations in abeyance, and that, 
as in his day the two consuls already apprared simultaneously with twelve 
lictors eadL it was a natural theory that twenty-four should belong to the 
dictator. The droumstance that Dionystus (z. SM) and Plutarch {Fab. 4) 
in their embellishing narratives transfer the 24 lictors of the dictator to the 
older period, is probably in like manner the result of inference from this 
theory. There is nothing to hinder us from supposing that it was fint practi- 
tally carried out by SulU, and thus abiding by the pertainly not groundiesa 
rtatement of Livy. 
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sapeneding the ordinary magistracy, and practically at 
least administered their office as one which was unlimited 
in point of time. Or, we should rather say, this new 
office, with its absolute power based on a decree of the 
people and restrained by no set term or colleague, was no 
other than the old monarchy, which in fact just rested on 
the free engagement of the burgesses to obey one of their 
number as absolute lord. It was argued even by contem* 
poraries in vindication of Sulla that a kins is better than a 
Dad constitution,* and it may be presumed that the title of 
dictator was only chosen to indicate that, as the former 
dictatorship implied a reassumption with various limita- 
tions (i. 263, 2M, 321), so this new dictatorship involved a 
complete reassumption, of the regal power. Thus, singularly 
enough, Sulla's course here also coincided with that on 
which Ghdus Gb^cchus had entered with so wholly different 

I a design. In this respect too the conservative party had to 
borrow from its opponents ; the protector of the oligarchic 
constitution had himself to come forward as a tynnt, in 
order to avert the ever-impending tvrannis. There was no 
little of defeat in this last victory of the oligarchy. 
Bxccations. Sulla had not sought and had not desired the difficult and 
dreadful labour of the work of restoration ; but, as no other 
course was lefb to him but either to leave it in utterly in- 
capable hands or to undertake it himself, he set himself to 
lit with remorseless energy. First of all a settlement had to 
she effected in respect to the guilty. Sulla was in himself 
^ inclined to pardon. Sanguine as he was in temperanient, be 
might occasionally give vent to violent rage, and well might 
those beware who saw his eye gleam and his cheek colour ; 
-but the chronic vindictiveness, which characterized Mariua 
in the irritability of his old age, was altogether foreign to 
I Salla's easy disposition. Not only had he borne himself 
; with comparatively great moderation after the revolution of 
88. ; Hi (P. 268) ; even the second revolution, which had per 
petrated so fearful outrages and had affected him in person 
so severely, had not disturbed his equilibrium. At the same 
time that the executioner was drag^g the bodies of his 
friends through the streets of the capitid, he had sought to 
save the life of the blood-stained Mmbria, and, when the 
latter died by his own hand, had given orders for his decent 

<^ JBkOkumt uti rtgSm quam tOi malia ItgUm {Ad ff^rtmk \u 86> 
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burial. On landing in Italy he had earnestly offered to 
forgive and to forget, and no one who came to make his 

SJice had been rejected. Even after the first successes he 
d negotiated in this spirit with Lucius Scipio ; it was the 
revolutionary party, which had not only broken off these 
negotiations, but had subsequently, at the last moment be- 
fore their downfi&ll, resumed the massacres afresh and morOj 
fearfully than ever, and had in fact conspired with the old 
enemies of their country for the destruction of the city of 
Bome. The cup was now full. By virtue of his new 
official authority Sulla, immediately after assuming the * 
regency, outlawed as enemies of their country all the civil ; 
^d military~officer8 who had taken an active part in favour 
oi the revolution after the cQjxventiou with Scipio which 
according to Sulla's assertion was validly concluded, and ■ 
such of the other burgesses as had in any marked way aided 
its cause. Whoever killed one of these outlaws was not 
only exempt from punishment like an executioner duly 
fulhlling his office, but also obtained for the execution a 
compensation of 12,000 denarii (£488) ; any one on the 
contrary who befriended an outlaw, even the nearest rela- 
tive, was liable to the severest penalty. The property of * 
the pcpscribed was forfeited to the state like the spoil of j 
an enemy ; their children and grandchildren were excluded • 
from a political career, and yet, so far as they were of sena- j 
torif d'iaiik ; were bound to undertake their share of senatorial I 
burdens. The last enactments also applied to the estates I 
and the descendants of those who had fallen in conflict for 
the revolution — ^penalties, which went even beyond those en- 
joined by the earliest law in the case of such as had bome arms 
against their fatherland. The most terrible feature in this 
system of terror was the indefiniteness of the proposed cate- 
gories, against which there was immediate remonstrance in 
the senate, and which Sulla himself sought to remedy by 
directing the names of the proscribed to be publicly posted 
up and fixing the 1st June il^as the final term for dosing 
the lists of proscription. 

Much as this bloody roll, swelling from day to day and 
amountinjg at last to 4700 names,* excited the just horror of 
the multitude, it at any laJe decked in some degree the 

* Thifl total is giTen by Valerias Maximns, iz. 2, 1. According to Appian 
j2?. (7. i.-95), there were proscribed by Sulla nearly 40 senators, which 
mmber lubsequently received some additions, and about 1600 eqoites ; acv> 
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I mere caprice of tbe executioners. It was not at least to the 
. personal resentment of the regent that the mass of these 
I yictims were sacrificed ; his mrious hatred was directed 
. solely against the Ma^ja^, the authors of the hideous mas - 
87 82. (Sacres of ^flTand^pi^ At his command the tomb Of' the 
conqueror of Ac[uffi Sezti» was broken open and his ashes 
were scattered in the Anio, the monuments of his victories 
oyer Africans and Germans were overthrown, and, as death 
had snatched himself and his son from Sulla's vene^eance, 
his adopted nephew Marcus Marius Ghratidianus, who had 
been twice prstor and was a great &vourite with the 
Boman burgesses, was executed amid the most cruel tor- 
tures at the tomb of Catulus the most lamentable of the 
Marian victims. In other cases also death had already 
swept away the most notable of his opponents; of the 
leaders there survived only Gains Norbanus, who laid hands 
on himself at Bhodes, while the assembly was deliberating on 
his surrender ; Lucius Scipio, whose insignificance and pro- 



oording to Floras (ii. 9, whence Angnstin, de .Cio. L^, iti. S8), 2000 seoBton 

and knights. According to Plutaxch {8mU. 31), 520 names were placed on the 

list in tiie first three days; according to Orosios (▼. 21), 580 names daring 

the first dajTs. There is no material contradiction between these Tarioos 

reports, for, on the one hand, it was not senators and knights alone that 

were pat to death, and, on the other hand, the list remained open for months. 

When Appian, st another passage (i. 103), mentions as put to death or bsnisbed 

by Solla 15 consolars, 90 senators, 2600 knights, he there confounds, as the 

context shows, the victims of the civil war throogbout with the victims of Solla. 

1 02. 99. The 15 consolars were— Qnintos Catalus, consul in 652 ; Marcus Antooios, 655 ; 

97. 95. 94. Poblias Crsssos, 657 ; Quintus Scsevola, 659 ; Lucius Domitius, 660 ; 

90.88.87-4 Lodus Ciesar, 664; Qointus Rofbs, 666; Lodos Cinna, 667-670; Gneus 

87. 87. 86. Octavios, 667 ; Lodos Merula, 667; Ludus Flacoos, 668; GnsBOS Oarbo, 

85. 84. 82. 669, 670, 672 ; Gains Norbanos, 671 ; Lodus Sdpio, 671 ; Gaios Marios, 

83 83. 82. 672 ; of whom foorteen were killed, and one, Lodos Sdpio, was banished. 

When, on the other hsnd, the Livianaccoont in Eutropios (v. 9) and Orosios 

(t. 22), spedfies as swept away (oonsun^H) in the Sodal and Civil wars, 

24consaliurs, 7 praetorians, 60 »didlians, 200 wnators, the calcolation indodes 

Q . . partly the men who fell in the Italian war, such as the consolars Aulas AilMnos, 

^^' l^' consul in 665 ; Titos Didius, 656 ; Publius Lupus, 664 ; Ludos Cato, 665 ; 

^0. o9. p^j^^ perhaps Qointus Metellus Numidicus (P. 217), Manius Aqoillios, Gaios 

Marios the father, Gnseos Strabo whom we may certainly regard as also 

' victims of that period, or other men whose fiite is onknown to os. Of the 

foorteen consolars killed three-^RoAis, Cinna, and Flaocas — fell throogfa 

military revolts, while dght Sollan and three Marian consulars fell as victims 

Ito the opposite party, (hi a compuieon of the figures given above, 50 sena> 
tors and 1000 equites were regarded as victims of Marios, 40 senaton and 
1600 eqoites as victims of Solla; this fomishes a standard — at least not 
altogether arbitrary — fo|* estimating the extent of the oischief on bo|h sidai* 
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bably also bis noble birth procured for him indulgem^ and 
permission to end bis days in peace at bis retreat in Mas- 
ailia ; and Quiutus Hertonus, who was wandering about as 
an exile along the coast of Mauretania. But yet the heads 
of slaughtered senators were piled op at the Servilian Basing 
at the point where the Vicus Jugarius opened into the 
Forum, where the dictator bad ordered them to be publicly 
exposed ; and among men of the second and third rank in 
particular death reaped a fearful harvest. In addition to those 
who were placed on the list for their services in or on behalf 
of the revolutionary army with little discrimination, some- 
times on account of money advanced to one of its officers 
or on account of relations of hospitality formed with such 
an one, the retaliation fell specially on the *' hoarders " — 
those cap italists^ who had sat in judgment on the senators 
and had speculated in Manan confiscations ; about 1600 of ? 
t'Ee equites, atfthey were cAlIed",* were inscribed on the pro- i 
scription-list. In like manner the professional accusers, the . 
worst scourge of the nobility, who made it their trade to 
bring men of the senatorial order before the equestrian *' 
courts, had now to suffer for it — ** how comes it to pass," I . 

an advocate soon after asked, "that they have left to , OsjUty^ 
us the tribunals, when they were putting to death the 
accusers and judges ?" The most savage and disgraceful 

fassions raged without restraint for many months in Italy, 
n the capital a Celtic band wan primarily charged with the 
executions, and dullan soldiers and subaltern officers tra- 
versed for the same purpose the different districts of Italy ; 
but every volunteer was also welcome, and the rabble high 
and low pressed forward not only to earn the rewards of 
murder, but also to gratify their own vindictive or covetous 
dispositions under the mantle of i>olitical persecution. It 
sometimes happened that the assassination did not follow* 
but preceded, the placing of the name on the list of the pro- 
scribed. One example shows the way in which these exe- . 
cutions took place. At Larinum, a town of new burgesses 
and favourable to Marian views, one Statins Albius Oppi-* 
aniens, who had fled to Sulla's head-auarters to avoid a charge 
of murder, made his appearance after the victory as com- 
missioner of the regent, deposed the magistrates of the 
town, installed himself and his friends in their room, ana 

* The Sextoi Alftnos, frequently mentioned in Cicero's Oration on behalf «f 
PubliiM Quimstins, wai one cf tbeee. 

VOL. III. 2 ▲ 
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caused the person who had threatened to accuse him, along 
with his nearest relatives and friends, to be outlawed and 
^ killed. Numbers thus fell — including not a few decided 
adherents of the oligarchy — as the victims of private hos* 
tilitv or of their riches : the fearful confusion, and the cul- 
pable indulgence which Sulla displayed in this as in every 
j mstance towards those more closely connected with him, 
^ ' prevented any punishment even of the ordinary crimes that 
"l weee perpetrated amidst the disorder. 
CoQ&toi- ; The con fiscated prope rty was dealt with in a similar way, 
^ (Sulla from political considerations sought to induce the 

vespectable burgesses to take part in its purchase ; a great 
portion of them, moreover, voluntarily pressed forward, and 
none more zealously than the young M ajxus Craiau s. 
Under the existing circumstances the utmost depreciation 
was inevitable, a depreciation which to some extent could not 
but result from the Boman plan of selling the property con- 
fiscated by the state for a round sum payable in ready money. 
Moreover, the regent did not forget nimself ; while his wife 
Metella more especially and other persons high and low 

I closely connectea with him, even freedmen and boon-com- 
panions, were sometimes allowed to purchase without compe* 
tition, sometimes had the purchase-money wholly or par- 
tially remitted. One of his freedmen, for instance, is said to 
have purchased a propertv of 6,000,000 sesterces (£61,100) 
for 2000 (£20 12^.), and one of his subalterns is said to 
have acquired by such speculations an estate of 10,000,000 
sesterces (£102,700). The indignation was great and just ; 
even during Sulla* s regency an Advocate asked, whether the 
nobility had waged civil war solely for the purpose of en- 
,riching their freedmen and slaves. But in spite of this de- 
^preciation the whole proceeds of the confiscated estates 
' amounted to not less than 350,000,000 sesterces (£3,060,000), 
j which gives a tolerable idea of the enormous exten t of thes e 
i confiscations falling chiefly on the wealthiest portion oi tfie 
' burgesses. It was altogether a fearful visitation. There 
■ was no longer any process or any pardon ; mute terror lay 
like a weight of lead on the land, and free speech was 
silenced in the market-place alike of the capital and of the 
country-town. The olij^arehical reign of terror bore indeed 
a different stamp from that of the revolution ; while Marius 
had glutted hla personal vengeance in tlie blood of kin 
enemies, Sulla seemed to account terrorism in the abstract, if 
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we may bo speak, a thing necessaiy to the introduction of 
the new despotism, and to prosecute and make others pro- 
secute the work of massacre almost with indifference. But 
the reign of terror presented an appearance onlj the more 
horrible, when it proceeded from the conservative side and 
was in some measure devoid of passion ; the commonwealth 
seemed all the more irretrievably lost, when the frenay and 
tbe crime on both sides were equally balanced. 

In regulating the relations of Italy and of the capital, 
8ulla — fdthough he generally in other instances treated as 
null all state-acts done during the revolution excepting in 
the transaction of current business — firmly adhered to the 
principle, which it had laid down, that every burgess of an 
Italian community was ipso facto a burgess also of Rome; 
tlSe Sstmctibns between burgesses and Italian allies, between 
old burgesses with better, and new burgesses with more 
restrict^, privileges, were and remained abolished. In tbe 
case of the frggd men alone the unrestricted right of sufirage 
was again i^ffi3i%^, and the old state of matters was re- 
stored. To the aristocratic ultras this might seem a great 
concession ; SuUa perceived that it was necessary to wrest 
these mighty levers out of the liands of the revolutionary 
chiefs, and that the rule of the oligarchy was not materially 
endangered by increasing the numoer of the burgesses. • ' 

But with this concession in principle was combined a Pooish- 
most rigid inquisition, conducted by special commissioners "^ents in* 
with the co-operation of the garrisons distributed through- ^*^*f* ^ 
out Italy, in respect to particular communities in all JJJjJJ^u. 
districts of the land. Several towns were rewarded,; for in- cities. 
stance Brundisium, the first community which had joined 
Sulla, now obtained the exemption from customs so im- 
portant for such a sea-port ; more were punished. The less 
guilty were required to pay fines, to pull down their walls, 
to raze their citadels ; in the case of those whose opposition 
had been most obstinate the regent confiscated a part of 
their territory, in some cases even the whole of it — as it 
certainly might be regarded in law as forfeited, whether 
they were to be treated as burgess-communities which had 
borne arms against their fatherland, or as allied states 
which had waged war with Borne contrary to their treaties of 
perpetual peace. In- this case all the dispossessed burgesses — t 
out these only — were deprived of their municipal^ and at the - 
came time of the Eomaii^ franchise, receiving in return tbe ; 
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lowest Latin rights.* SuUa thus avoided furnishing the 

opposition with any nucleus in Italian subiect-communities 

ot inferior rights ; the homeless dispossessed necessarily soon 

disappeared io the mass of the proletariate. In Campania 

not only was the democratic colony of Capua done away and 

its domain given back to the state, as was naturally to be 

expected, but the island of iEnaria (Ischia) was also, pro- 

baoly about this time, withdrawn from the community of 

Neapolis. In Latium the whole territory of the large and 

wealthy city of Pweneste and probably of Norba also was 

confiscated, as was likewise that of Spoletium in Umbria. 

Sulmo in the Paelignian district was even razed. But the 

iron arm of the regent fell with especial weight on the two 

regions, which had offered a serious resistance up to the end 

, and even after the battle at the Colline gate — fetruria and_ 

{ !Samnium. There a number of the most considerable corn- 

' inunes7"Wleh as Floreniia, Eadsulie, Arretium, Yolateme, 

were visited with total confiscation. Of the fate of Samnium 

' we have already spoken ; there was no confiscation there, 

but the land was laid waste for ever, its flourishing towns, 

even the former Latin colony of .£sernia, were left in ruins, 

and the country was placed on the same footing with the 

Bruttian and Lucanian regions. 

AtMgiLi. I These arrangements as to the property of the Italian soil 

tioTu to tU' placed on the one hand those Roman domain lands, which 

■oldiers. .\^ been handed over in usufruct to tbe former allied com* 

:munities and now on their dissolution reverted to the 

iBoman government, and on the other hand the confiscated 

. territorijas of the communities incurring punishment, at the 

: disposal of the regenl ; and he emplovea them for the pur- 

impose of settling thereon the soldiers of the victorious army. 

;!Most of these new settlements were directed ' towards 

lEtruria, as for instance to FsbsuI® and Arretium, others to 

'Latium and Campania, where Prsneste and Pompeii among 

I* VoL I. 432. To this was added the peculiar aggmratioD that, while in other 
instances the right of the Latins like that of the peregrim implied membovhip 
in a definite Latin or foreign coramonity, in this case^ust as with the later 
freedmen of Latin and deditidan rights (oomp. p. 256, note)— it was witluvat 
aoy such right of membership. The consequence was, that these Latins wen 
destitute of the pririleses attaching to a civic constitution, and, strictly speak- 
inc, could not even make a testament, since no one coukl execute a testament 
otherwise than according to the law of his town ; they could probably, how- 
ever, ao^uiro under Roman testaments, and could among the living hold dealings 
with each ether and with Romans or Latins in the form» of Ropum law. 
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other places beeame SuUan colonies ; to repeople Samniutn j 
was, as we have said, no part of the regent's design. A grear | 
part of these assignations took place after the Gracchan 
mode, so that the settlers were attached to an already exist- 
ing town-community. The comprehensiveness of this settle- 
ment is shown by the number of allotments distributed^ 
which is stated at 120,000. Neyertheless isolated portiona 
of land were otherwise applied, as in the case of the lands 
bestowed on the temple ot Diana at Mount Tifata ; otheis, | 
such as the Yolaterran domain and part of the Arretine, re- i 
mained undistributed ; others m^ma^, according to the old }<H^ 
abuse legally forbidden (P. 134) but now reviving, were ^ 
taken possession of on the part of Sulla*s favourites by the i 
right of occupation. The objects, which Sulla aimed at in this : 
colonization, were of a varied kind. In the first place, he 
thereby redeemed the pledge given to his soldiers. Secondly, 
he in so doing adopted the idea, in which the reform-partv 
and the moderate conservatives concurred, and in accora- 
ance with which he had himself as early as 4V arranged 
the establishment of a number of colonies — the idea, 
namelj, of augmenting the number of the small agricultural 
proprietors in Italy by a breaking up of the larger posses- 
sions on the part of the government ; how seriously he had 
this at heart, is shown by the renewed prohibition of the I 
annexation of allotments. Lastly and especially, he saw in » 
these settled soldiers as it were standing garrisons, who [ 
would protect his new constitution aToug with their own I 
right of property. For this reason, where the whole territory • 
was not confiscated, as at Pompeii, the colonists were not 1 
amalgamated with the town-community, but the old burgesses ' 
and the colonists were constituted as two bodies of burgesses 
associated within the same enclosing wall. In other respects 
these colonial foundations were made on the same legal basis 
and in the same military form as those of previous times ; 
the circumstance that they were based not directly, like the 
older ones, but only indirectly on a law, inasmuch as the 
regent constituted them by virtue of the clause of the 
Valerian law to that effect, made no difference dejure. To 
designate them as military colonies in contrast with the older 
ones, is only justifiable in so far as the distinction between 
the soldier and the burgess, which was in other instancea 
done away by the very colonization of the soldiers, was in- 
tended to remain and did remain in force in the SuUan 
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colonies even after their establiahment, and th^ge c olonie s 
^Qj^ned, as it were, the standing army of the senate. 

Atiii to fMs practical institution of a stanUffig army for 
the senate was the measure by which the r^ent selected 
from the slaves of the proscribed upwards of 10,000 of the 
youngest and most vigorous men, and manumitted them in 
a body. These new Cornelians, whose civil existence was 
linked to the legal validity of the institutions of their 
patron, were designed to be a sort of body-guard for the 
oligarchy and to help it to command the city populace, on 
which, indeed, in the absence of a garrison everything in the 
capital primarily depended. 
Abolition of These extraordinary pillars of support on which the 
theOrac- regent made the oligarchv primarily to rest, weak and 
ephemeral as they probably appeared to their author, were 
yet its only possible supports, unless expedients were to be 
resorted to — such as the formal institution of a standing 
army in Bome and other similar measures — ^which would have 
put an end to the oligarchy far sooner than the attacks of 

I demagogues. The peiinanent foundation of the ordinary 

Igoverning power of the oligarchy was naturally and neces- 
sarily the sena te, l?irith a power so increased and so concen- 
trated that if presented a superiority to its non-organized 
opponents at every single point of attack. The system of 
compromises followed for forty years was at an end. The 
[rracclian constitution, still spared in the first Sullan reform 

^ :)f IK, v^ now iitterly abolished. Since the time of Grsius 
JGracchus the government had conceded, as it were, the 
jright of ^eute to the proletariate of the capital, and bought 
lit off by regular distrioutions of com to the burgesses domi- 

, eiled there ; Sulla abolished thes e largesses. Gaius Ghtic- 
chus had organized anSTconsolidflMd l&dt)rder of capitalists 
by the letting of the tenths and customs of the province of 
Asia in Bome ;[Sulla did away with the system of middle- 
nien, and converted the lormer contribOticoiV'aftim'AdiifitldB 
fiiio^ fixed taxes, which were assessed on the several districts 
according to the valuation-rolls drawn up for the purpose 
of gathering in the arrears.*! Gbdus Gracchus had by 

* That Snlla'ii asMssment of the five years' arrears and of the war expeDsee 
levied on the communities of Asia(AppiAn. Mithr, 62 et al,) formed a staodari 
for the future, is shown br the foots, that the distribution of Asia into forty 
districu is referred to Sulla (Cassiodor. Chrcn, 670) and that the SuUaa 
apDortionment was assumed as a basis in the cas» oi subseauent impoeta CCia 
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intrusting the oflSce of juryraen to men of equestrian census? | 
procured for the capitalist class an indirect share in ad-« 
ministration and in government, which proved not seldom! j 
stronger than the executive; SuHa abolished the eques-. ] 
trian and restgredjtha-fiexiatonA} courts. Gaius Gracchus [ 
or at any rate the Qracchan period had conceded to the 
equites a special place at the popular festivals, such as the 
senators had for long possessed (ii. 821) ; Sulla abolished it 
-and relegated the equites to the plebeian benches.* The 
equestrian order, created as such by Gaius Gracchus, was de- 
prived of its political existence by Sulla. The senate was to 
exercise the supreme power in legislation, administration, and 
jurisdiction unconditionally, indivisibly, and permanentTy, 
aiTd was to be distinguished also by outward tokens not? 
merely as a privileged, but as the only privileged, order. 

For this purpose the governing board had, first of all, to Reoigamzi. 
have its ranks filled up and to be itself placed on a footing ^'<« ®^^*'* 
of independence. Tne numbers of the senators had been ••'****• 
fearfully reduced by the recent crises. Sulla no doubt now 
gave to those who were exiled by the equestrian courts 
liberty to return, for instance to the consular Publius Kuti- 
lius Kufus (P. 219), who however made no use of the per- 
mission, and to Gaius Cotta the friend of Drusus (P. 287) ; 
but this made only slight amends for the gaps which the revo- 
lutionarv and reactionary reigns of terror had created in the 
ranks of the senate. Accormngly by Sulla's directions theiits compie 
senate had its complement extraordinarily made up by thefinent fiiknl 
addition of about 300 new senators, whom the assembly ofWP *^^.®*' 
the tribes had to nominate from among those of ecjuestrian |j^^'.^JJ^'^ 
census, and whom they selected, as was natural, chiefly from ! 
the younger men of the senatorial houses on the one hand, ) 
and from Sullan officers and others brought into prominence .' 
by the last revolution on the other. For the future also the I 
mode of admission to the senate was regulated anew aiidf 

pro Flaoc 14, 32), and by the further drctiiDstance, that on occasion of 

building a fleet Jnijll thi toms applied for that purpoee were deducted from the 82. 

pajroent of tribute Cex pecunia victigali populo Ronumo (Cic Verr, f, i. 35, 89). 

Lastly, Cicero {ad Q. fr. i. 1 , 1 1, 33) directly nays, that the Greeks «* were not ^ j » 

in a position of themselves to pay t he tax imposed on them by Sulla without , iWw "^t^^ ^ 

• P. 114. Tradition has not indeed informed us by whom that law was ^^"^ *^^'* 
issoed, which rendered it necessary that the earlier privilege khould be renewed 
by the Roman theatre-law of ^•f-(Becker-Friedlind€fr, iv. 531); but ine <>7. 
author of that law was, from the state of the ca^, undoubtedly Siiluw 
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Admifltioii I placed on an essentially different basis. As the constitution 
to the had hitherto stood, men entered the senate either through the 
Srourh sumraons of the qeugors, which was the proper and ordinary 
the qsM ^^y* ^^ through the holding of one of the three cmyle magis- 
lorehip. trades — ^the consulship, the prsetorship, or the SMlileship — to 
which since the passing of the Ovinian law a seat and vote 
in the senate had been de jure attached (ii. 817). The holding 
of an inferior magistracy, of the tribunate or the qusstor^ 
' ship, gave probably a claim de facto to a place in the senate— 
I ' inasmuch as the censorial selection especially turned towards 
I the men who had held such offices — but by no means a re- 
version de jure. Of these two modes of admission, SuUa 
abolished the former by setting aside—at least practically 
— the ce^iaoii^hip, and altered the latter to the effect that the 
right of admission to the senate was attached to the qj^^^ggto^* 
amp^instead of the »dileship, and at the same time the number 
^ ofqusBstors to be annually nominated was raised to twenty .* 
\ The prerogative hitherto legally pertaining to the censors, 
AbolitioD of although practically no longer exercised in its original 
the censo- 1 serious import — of deleting anv senator from the roll, with a 
".*? *^^/'^ statement of the reasons for doing so, at the revisals which 
Lw Mwite. ^^^ place every five years (ii. 318;— likewise fell into abey- 
ance for the future ; the irremoveable character which had 
hitherto practically belonged to the senfflmTwas thus finally 
fixed by 8ulla. The total number of senators, which hitherto 
-I had probably not much exceeded the old normal number of 
i^* 300 and often perhaps had not even reached it, was by these 
) means considerably augmented, perhaps on an average 

i * How many qtuestora had been hitherto cboaen anniuilljr, it not known. 
287. lAfter %|^ there wei-e eight of them — two "r b an . two miiitaiy, and fimr 
maval, quentors (i. 429, 439). To these iliere fell to bu aiMed TSie qucston 
^employed in the provinces (ii. 67). For the naval quieston at Ostia, Calet, 
and BO forth wei-e by no means discontinued, and the military qosstors coold 
not be employed elsewhere, since in that ca«e the consul, when be ■{^>c8red 
m commander-in^iief, would hare been without a qucstor. Now, as down 
to Sulla's time there were nine provinces, and moreover two qncston were 
fpnt to Sicily, he may poesibly hare found as many as eighteen quostors in 
eiisteoce. But as the number of the supreme magistrates of this period 
was considerably less than that of their functions (P. 866), and the diffi* 
culty thus arising was constantly remedied by cxtenidon of the term of 
office and other expedients, and as generally the tendency of the Boman 
government was to limit as much as possible the number of magistrates, there 
may have been more qusstorial functions than qucstors, and it may be tven 
that at this period no qucstor at all was sent to small provinces such w 
Cilicia. Certainly however there wei«, already before Sulla*s time, more than 
tigUt quostors. 
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doubled* —an augmentation which waa rendered neceasaryt 

by the great increase of the duties of the senate through the} 

transference to it of the functions of jurymen. As, more- 1 

over, both the extraordinarily admitted senators and thep : 

quaestors were nominated by the comUia trUmta^ the senate^ ) 

hitherto resting indirectly on the choice of the people (i* I 

835), was now thoroughly based on direct popular election i | 

and thiis made as close an approach to a repfesentj^tiv^ 

government as was comj>atible with the nature of the oligarchyj 

and the notions of antiquity generally. The senate liad irf 

course of time been converted from a corporation intended 

merely to advise the magistrates into a board commanding the 

magistrates and self-governing ; it was only a consistent ad* 

vance in the same direction, when the right of nominating 

and cancelling senators originally belonging to the magis* 

trates was withdrawn from them, and the senate was 

placed on the same legal basis on which the magistrates* 

power itself rested. The extravagant prerogative of the ' 

censors to revise the list of the senate and to erase or add 

names at pleasure was iu reality incompatible with an 

organized oli^rchic constitution. As provision was now^« 

made for a sufficient regular recruiting of its ranks by the^ 

election of the quffistors, the censorial revisions became. 

superfluous ; and by their abeyance the essential principle at^ 

the bottom of every oligarchy, the irremoveable character and 

life-tenure of the members of the ruling order who obtained,. 

Beat and vote, was definitively consolidated. 

In respect to l egislatio n Sulla contented himself with re-^l^egulatioru 
viving the regulanons ^made iajt^ and securing to thej^^^ C^^ 
senate the legislative initiative, which had long belonged toj "^ *""" 
it practically, by legal enactment at least as against the tri-F 
bunes. The burgess-body remained formally sovereign ; but! 
80 £ur as its general assemblies were concerned, while it 

♦ We cannot strictly speak of a fixed number of senaton:. Though the ' ^ 
censoi-8 before SiiUa prepared on each occasion a list of 300 persons, there I ; 
always fell to be added to this list those non-senators who filled curule offices ' 
between the time when the list was drawn up and the preparation of the next one ; \ 
and after Sulla there were as many senators as there were surviving qnswtorians. ; 
But it may be probably assumed that Sulla meant to bring the senate up to ^ 
500 or 600 members; and this numt)er results, if we assume that 30 new.- 
members, at an average age of 30, were admitted annually, and we estimate^, 
the averaee duration of the senatcnial dignity at from 25 to 30 years. At a ' - 
iramerously attended sitting of the aeiaate in Cioero*s time 417 m^mben were I . 

nm a g pl. ■ 
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Beemod to the regent necessary carefully to preserve their 
names, be was still more careful to prevent any real activity 
t on their part. Sulla dealt even with the franchise itself in 
I the most contemptuous manner; he made no difficulty 
( either in conceding it to the new burgess-communities, or 
in bestowing it on Spaniards and Celts en masse ; in fact, 
probably not without design, no steps were taken at all 
for the adjustment of the burgess-roll, which nevertheless 
after so violent revolutions stood in urgent need of a revi- 
sion, if the government was at all in earnest with the legal 
. privileges attaching to it. The legislative functions of the 
\ comitia, however, were not directly restricted ; there was no 
I , need in fact for doing so, for in consequence of the better 
I . secured initiative of the senate the people could not readily 
/ ' aeainst the will of the ^vemment intermeddle with admi* 
^ • nistration, finance, or criminal jurisdiction, and its legisla* 
1 ' tive co-operation was once more reduced in substance to tho 

fright of giving assent to alterations of the constitution. 
Of greater moment was the participation of the bur- 
y gesses in the elections — a participation which, appanmtly, 
I could not be dispensed with without disturbing more than 
Co-optationi Sulla's superficial restoration could or would disturb. The 
restored in interferences of the movement party in the sacerdotal elec- 
the pnestly ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ nB\de ; not only the Domitian law of <tO, 
^ *94^ which transferred the election of the supreme priesthoods 
generally to the people (P. 201), but also the similar older 
enactments as to the Pontifex Maximus and the Curio Maxi- 
mus (ii. 357) were cancelled by Sulla, and the colleges of 
priests received back the right of self-completion in its origi- 
nal absoluteness. In the case of elections to the magistra- 
cies the mode hitherto pursued was on the whole retain^ ; ex- 
cepfm sofariasthe new regulation of the military command 
to be mentioned immediately certainly involved as its con* 
sequence a material restriction of the powers of the bur- 
gesses, and indeed in some measure transferred the right of 
bestowing the appointment of generals from the burgesses 
' to the senate. It does not even appear that Sulla now re- 
sumed the previously attempted restoration of the Servian 
Toting-arrr,ngement (P. 267) ; whether it was that he re- 
garded tho particular composition of the voting-divisions as 
altogether a matter of indifference, or whether it was that 
that older *jTangement seemed to him to augment the dan- 
igerouB infiuence of the capitalists. Only the qualifications 
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were restored and partially raised. The limit of age requi- J^eculating 
site for the holding of each office was enforced afresh ; as waslP^ "lequali. 
also the enactment that every candidate for the consulship ^^^"* ^**' 
should have previously held the pnetorship, and every can- 
didate for the pnetorship should have previously held the 
quflsstorship, whereas the sdileship was allowed to be passed 
over. The various attempts that had been recently made tOi 
establish a fyronnis under the form of a consulship continued 
for several successive years led to special rigour in dealing 
with this abuse ; and it was enacted that at least two years ' i>^ • . 
should elapse between the holding of one magistracy and J 5^**^ " 
the holding of another, and at least ten years should elapseJJ TttC C ^ ^^^ 
BeToi^ the same office could be held a second time. In this I \uJC^ • Lj* 
latter enactment the earlier ordinance of 4Mfri. 321) was 8197 . . i 

revived, instead of the absolute prohibition of all re-election 2. ^^^ r»A*-^ 
to the consulship which had been the favourite of the most i^i,^ , 
recent ultra-oligarchical epoch (P. 72). On the whole, t 
however, Sulla left the elections to take their course, and 
sought merely to fetter the authority of the magistrates in 
such a way that — ^let the incalculable caprice of the comitia 
call to office whomsoever it might — ^the person elected should 
not be in a position to rebel against the oligarchy. 

The supreme magistrates of the state were at this period V^Teakening 
practically the three colleges of the tribunes of the people, >^ *!>« ^- 
the consuls ancT praetors, and the censors. They all emerged ^** **[ 
from the Sullan restoration with materiallv diminished •P^P*' 
rights ; more especially the tribunician office, which appeared 
to the regent au instrument indispensable doubtless for 
senatorial government, but yet — as generated by revolution 
and having a constant tendency to generate fresh revolutions 
in its turn — requiring to be rigorously and permanently 
shackled. The tribunician authority had arisen out of the) 
right to annul the official acts of the magistrates by veto^and,^ 
eventually, to fine any one who should oppose that nght and| 
to take steps for his further punishment ; this was still left 
to the tribunes, excepting that a heavy fine, destroying as a 
rule a man*s civil status, was imposed on the abuse of the 
right of intercession. The further prerogative of the tri- 
bune to have access to the people at pleasure, partly for the 
purpose of making communications to them, partly for the 
purpose of submitting laws to 1» voted on, had oeen the lever 
oy which the Gracchi, Satuminus, and Sulpicius had revo- 
'utionized the state ; it was not abolished, bnt its exercise 
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\ras probably made dependent on a permission to be pre« 
viously requested from the senate.* Lastly it was added 
Ithat ttie holding of the tribunate should in future disqualify 
for the acceptance of a higher office — an enactment, wbicli, 
like many other points in Sulla's restoration, once more re* 
verted to the old patrician maxims, and, just as in the 
times before the admission of the plebeians to the civil ma* 
istracies, declared the tribunate and the curule offices to 
e mutually incompatible. In this way the legislator of 
he oligarchy hoped to check tribunician demagogism and to 
eep all ambitious and aspiring men aloof from the tribunate, 
ut to retain it as an mstrument of the senate both for 
ediating between it and the burgesses, and, should cir- 
, umstances require, for keeping in check the magistrates; 
and, as the authority of the king and affcerwards of the 
republican magistrates over the burgesses scarcely anywhere 
comes to light so clearly as in the principle that they ex- 
clusively had the right of addressing the people, so the 
supremacy of the senate, now first legally established, is 
most distinctly apparent in this permission which the leader 
of the people had to ask from the senate for every transaction 
with his constituents. 

The consulship and pr»torship also, although viewed by 
the aristocratic regenerator of JECome with a more favourable 
eye than the thoroughly suspicious tribunate, by no means 
escaped that distrust towards its own instruments which is 
throughout characteristic of oligarchy. They were restricted 
with more tenderness in point of tbrm, but in a way very 
sensibly felt. Sulla here began with the partition of funo- 

..^ tions. At the beginning of this period the arrangement in 

ofthe con- that respect stood as follows. As formerly there bad de- 
iolar and 

* To this the words of Lepidos in Sollust {ffist. i. 41, 11 Dietsch) refer : 
popuins RomoMU . . . agitandi inops, to which Tacitus (Ann, iii. 27) 
Alludes: stdim turbidia Lepidi rogationihtu neque muUo pott tribvnis reddita 
licenHa quoquo veHeiU popuiwn agitandi. That the tribuu«s did not alto- 
gether lose the right of discussing matters with the people is shown hj Cic 
De Leg, iii. 4, 19 and more clearly by ihifpMiiscitwn de Thermensibut, which 
however in the opening formula also designates itself as isKued de senahu 
sententia. That the consuls on the other hand could under the Sullan arruge- 
ments submit proposals to the people without a previous resolution of the 
senate, is shown not only by the silence of the authorities, but also by tba 
course of the revolutions of IM and'Wi, whose leaden for this rexy, ; 
were not tribunes Titit consuls. Accordingly we find at this period Q(u_ 
laws upon secondary questions of administration, such as the com law of^l 
for which at other times we should have oertahily found plebisoUa^ 
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volved on the two 'consuls jthe collective functions of the su- 
preme magistracy, tfo there still devolved on them all those 
6fiicial duties for which distinct functionaries had not been by 
law established. This latter course had been adopted with the 
adnrinistrution of justice in the capital, in which the consuls 
according to a rule inviolably Adhered to might not interfere, 
and with the transmarine provinces then existing — Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the two Spains — ^in which, while the consul mig^hl^ 
no doubt exercise his imperium, he did so only exceptionally^ 
In the ordinary course of things, accordingly, the six fielda' 
of special junsdiction — the two judicial appointments in the^, 
capital and the four transmarine provinces — ^were appor-^ 
tioned among the six^r©tors, while there devolved on the| 
two consuls by vifFue oflheir general powers the ma- 
nagement of the non-judicial business of the capital and 
the military command in the continental possessions. 
Now artftJs 'gfeneral authority was doubty proviaed for, the 
one consul in reality remained at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, and in ordinary times accordingly those eight supreme 
annual magistrates fully, and in fact amply, sufficed. For ex- r 
traordinary cases moreover power was reserved on the one I 
hand to conjoin the non-military functions, and on the! 
other hand to prolong the military powers beyond the term of I 
their expiry (prorogare). It was not unusual to commit the t 
two judicial offices to the same prsBtor, and to have the bu- 
siness of the capital, which in orainary circumstances had to 
be transacted by the consuls, managed by the prcetor urbanus ; 
whereas, as far as possible, the combination of several com- 
mands in the same hand was judiciously avoided. For that 
case on the contrary a remedy was provided by the rule that 
there was no interregnum in the militarv mperium^ so that, al- 
though it had its legal term, it yet continued after the arrival 
of that term dejwre until a successor appeared and relieved 
his predecessor of the command; or — ^which is the same 
thing — ^the commanding consul or pr»tor after the expiry of, 
his term of office, if a successor did not appear, might con- 
tinue to act and was bound to do so in the consul's or 
pnetor's stead. The influence of the senate on this ap- 
portionment of functions consisted in its having by use and 
wont the power of either giving effect to the ordinary rule, 
so that the six praetors allott^ among themselves the six 
special departments and the consuls managed the conti-. 
nental non-judicial business, or prescribing some deviation ' 
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from it ; it mi^ht assign to the consul a transmarine com- 
mand of especial importance at the moment, or include 
an extraordinary military or judicial commission — such as 
the command of the fleet or an important criminal inquiry — 
among the departments to be distributed, and might arrange 
the cumulations and prolongations thereby rendered neces- 
sary. In this case, liowever, it was simply the definition of the 
.'respective consular and pnetorian functions on each occasion 
j which belonged to the senate, not tfie designation of the per- 
^.sons to assume the particular office; the latter uniformly 
^ took place by agreement among the magistrates concerned or 
■ by lot. The burgesses did not interfere in this further, than 
that they were in the earlier period sometimes asked to le- 
gitimize by special decree of the community the prac- 
tical prolongation of command that was involved in the non- 
arrival of relief (i. 326) ; which, however, was required rather 
^^ _. by the spirit than by the letter of the constitution, and soon 
X^ '<^ fell into oblivion, mi the course of the seventh centur^there 
were gradually adoSd to the six special departments already 

I existing six others, viz. the five new governorships of Mace* 
donia, Africa, Asia, Narbo, and Cilicia, and the presidency of 
the standing commission respecting exactions (P. 73). With 
the daily extending sphere of action of the Boman govern- 
ment, moreover, it was a case of more and more frequent 
occurrence, that the supreme magistrates were called to 
undertake extraordinary military or judicial commissions. 
Nevertheless the number of the ordinary supreme annual 
] magistrates was not enlarged ; and there thus devolved on 
feight^ magistrates to be annually nominated — apart from 
emergencies — at least twelve special departments to be 
,' annually occupied. Of course it was no mere* accident, 
that this deficiency was not covered once for all by the 
creation of new prsBtorships. According to the letter of 
the constitution all the supreme magistrates were to be 
nominated annually by the burgesses ; according to the new 
order or rather disorder — under which the vacancies that 
arose were filled up mainly by prolonging the term of office, 
and a second year was as a rule added by the senate to the 
magistrates legally serving for one year, but might also at 
discretion be refused — ^the most important and most lucrative 
places in the state were filled up no longer by the bursessesv 
. out by the senate out of a list of competitors formed by the 
* burgess elections. Since among these positions the trAOff- 
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marine commands were especially sought after as being the 
most lucrative, it was usual to intrust a transmarine com- 
mand on the expiry of their official year to those magistrates 
whom their office confined either in law or at any rate iu 
iact to the capital, that is, to the two praetors administering 
justice iu the city and frequently also to the consuls ; a coiurso 
which was compatible with the nature of prorogation, since 
the official authority of supreme magistrates acting in Bome 
aud in the provinces respectively, although dift'erentiy en- 
tered on, was not in strict state-law different in kind. 
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aUtnOflXj uMu, \^ixvaA±Ma.j u\i\iA± xvuK a\iU€»M.av%i^Jk vj uuc wxa- - - . — ^ *" 

stitution, and the former ended at the pcmerium^ where Jl^y^^^Q. 
the latter began ; but still the same man held the supreme thority^ 
political and the supreme military power united in his 
hand. In^future the consul and praetor were to deal with I ^ 
the senate aud burgesses, the piroconsul and propraetor | * 
were to command the army ; but all military power was ' I 
cut off by law fipom the former, and all political action from * 
the latter. This primarily led to the political separation fcisalpioe 
of the region of Northern Italy from Italy proper. Hither- F»"^ 
to they had stood perhaps in a national antagonism, ii^"^ !^in^*** 
much as Northern Italy was inhabited chiefly by Ligurians 
and Celts, Central aod Southern Italy by Italiaus ; but, in » 
a political and administrative point of view, the whole con- ,• 
tinental territory of the Boman state from the Straits to f 
tUe Alps including the lUyrian possessions — burgess, 1 
Latin, and non-Italian, communities without exceptiou — .< 
was in the ordinary course of things under the admmistra- S 
tion of the supreme magistrates who were acting in Rome, > 
as in fact her colonial foundations extended through all \ 
this territory. According to Sulla's arrangement Italy } 
pcoper, the northern boundary of which was at the same 
time changed from the ^sis to the Hubico, was — as a region 
now inhabited without exception by lloman citizens — made ^ 
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subject to the ordinary Boman authorities ; and it became 
one of the fundamentsd principles of Boman state-law, that 
no^lroogs and no commandant should ordinarily be sta- 
tioned in this district. The Celtic country south of the Alps 
on the other hand, in which a military command could 
not be dispensed with on account of the continued incur- 
sions of the Alpine tribes, was constituted a distinct 
governorship after the model of the earlier transmarine com* 
niands.* I^tly, as the number of pr»tors to be nominiUed 
/ yearly was raised from six to oi^t, the new arrangement of 
the duties was such, that the ten chief magistrates to be 
nominated yearly devoted themselves, during their first year 
of office, as consuls or prsetors to the business of the capital 
— the two cobsuls to government and administration, two 
of the prsBtors to the administration of civil law, the remain* 
ing six to the reorganized administration of criminal justice 
— ati37 during their second year of office, were as proconsuls 
or propraetors invested with the command in one of the ten 
govefh&rships : Sicily, Sardinia, the two Spains, Macedonia, 
Asia, Africa,- Narbo, Cilicia, and Italian Gaul. The already 

* For this hjqgothesis there u do other proof, except that Celtic Italy was 
as decided! J not a province — in ihe sense in which the word signifies a definite 
district administered hj a governor annually changed — in the earlier times, as 
it certainly was one in the time of Csesar (comp. Lidn. p. S9 ; data trot H 
Sulia prooinoia Qdttia Ciaalpma, 

The case is much the same with the advancement of the frontier ; we know 
that formerly the iGsis, and in Ciesai-'s time the Kubico, separated the Celtic 
land from Itidy, but we do not know when the boundaiy was shifted. From 
the circumstance indeed, that Marcus Terentius Varro Lucullus as proprietor 
undertook a regulation of the frontier in the district between the JEns aiid Kubico 
(Orelli, Insor, 570), it has been inferred that that must still have been provincial 
land at least in the year after Lucullus* pitetorship 679, since the propnetor 
had nothing to do on Italian soil. But it was only within the pom^rium that 
every prolonged imperium ceased of itself; in Italy, on the other hand, such 
a prolonged imperitm was even under Salla's arrangeotent aliowaUa, though 
not in oj^nary cii-cumstances occurring. Lucullus, therefore, might ittill have 
acted as propraetor in exti^aoixlinary circumstances thei-e ; but no such hypothesis 
is required. This very Lucallos'was already before the Sullan reorgauization 
in 672 engaged as commanding oflicer in this district (P. 337 ) and was probably, 
just like Pompeius, flimish«l by SuUa with proprtctorian powers ; in tUs 
character he must have regulated the boundary in question in 672 or 678 
(uomp. Appian. i. 95), so tluit no inference may be drawn thetkce as to the 
legal position of the district. On the other hand a remarkable hint is con- 
tained in the statement, that Sulla advanced the Roman pomeriwn (Seneca, <k 
Bret, VitcBf 14; Dio, xliii. 50); which distinction was by Roman state-law 
only accorded to one who had advanced the bounds not of the empire, but nl 
the city — that is, the bounds of Italy (i. 107). 
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mentioned augmentation of the number of auaestors by| 
Sulla to twenty was likewise connected with this arrangi>-| 
ment.* — ""*^ f 

By this plan, in the first instance, a clear and fixed rule ; Better nr- 
was substituted for the irregular mode of distributing offices »'ai»geni<'n' 
hitherto adopted, a mode which invited all manner of vile ®^ k>wsin«?*». 
raanoBuvres and intrigues ; and, secondly, the excesses ol ! 
magisterial authority were as far as possible obviated anc 
the influence of the supreme governing board was materially j 
increased. According to the previous arrangement the onl> | 
legal distinction in the empire was that drawn between the 
city which was surrounded by the ring- wall, and the region 1 
beyond the pomerium ; the new arrangemeiLt substituted for \ 
thp city the new Italy thenceforth, as in perpetual peace, } 
withdrawn from the regular imperium,^ and contrasted with it ^ 
the continental and transmarine territories which, on the con- ] 
trary, were necessarily placed under military commandants — 
tJifi_prfiYJaj$§s as they were henceforth called. According to Increase cf 
the former arrangement the same man had very frequently!^* P^^'«f 
remained two, and often more years in the same office. Thel^J'^j! 
new arrangement restricted the magistracies of the capital I 
as well as tne governorships throughout to one year ; and the j 
special enactment that every governor should without fail j 
leave his province within thirty days after his successor's! 
arrival there, shows very clearly — ^particularly if we take! 
along with it the formerly mentioned prohibition of the 
immediate re-election of the late magistrate to the same or 
another public office — what the tendency of these arrange- 
ments was. It was the time-honoured maxim by which the 
senate had at one time made the monarchy subject to it, | 
that the limitation of the magistracy in point of functiont: \ 
was favourable to democracy, and its limitation in point of ! 
time favourable to oligarchy. According to the previous 
arrangement Gtiius Marius had acted at once as head of the 
senate and as commander-in-chief of the state ; if he had 
his own unskilfulness alone to blame for his failure to over- 

* As two qnaestora were sent to Sicily , and one to each of the other provinces, | 
and as moreover the two urban quaestors, the two attached to the consuls in I 
tonducting war, and the four qua»tors of the fleet continued to subsist, nineteen t 
magistrates were annuallj required for this office. The department of theS 
twentieth quaestor cannot be ascertained. 

f The Italian confederacy was roach older (i. 440) ; but it was a Icngite of 
states, not, like the Sullan Italy, a deHuite territory within the united IRomu. 
tate. 
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throw the oligarchy by means of this double official power, care 
seemed now taken to prevent some possibly wiser successor 
from making a better use of the same lever. According to 
\ the previous arrangement the magistrate immediately nomi- 
) nated by the people might liave had a military position ; 
/ the Sullan arrangementy on the other hand, reserved such a 
* position exclusively for those magistrates whom the senate 
1 confirmed in their authority by prolonging their term of 
office. No doubt this prolongation of office had now be- 
come a standing usage ; but it still — so far as respects the 
auspices and the name, and constitutional formality in gene- 
ral — continued to be treated as an extraordinary extension 
of their term. This was no matter of indifference. No 
one, or at the utmost the burgesses alone, could depose the 
consul or pr»tor from his office ; the proconsul and pro- 
pnBtor were nominated and dismissed by the senate, so that 
by this enactment the whole military power, on which every* 
thing ultimately depended, became formaJly at any rate 
dependent on the senate. 
shdTingt>f l4Mtly we have already observed that the highest of all 
rhe censot^ magistracies, the censorship, though not finally abolished, 
^^P* was shelved in the *Bame way as formerly the dictatorship. 

Practically it might certainly be dispensed with. Provision 
was otherwise made for filliDg up the senate. Prom the 
time that Italy was practically tax-free and the army was 
substantiaUy formed by enlistment, the register of those 
liable to taxation and service lost its chief significance ; and, 
if disorder prevailed in the equestrian roll or the list of those 
entitled to the suffrage, that disorder was probably not 
altogether unwelcome. There thus remained only the 
current financial functions, which the consuls had hitherto 
discharged when, as frequently happened, no election of 
censors had taken place, and which they now took as a part 
of their ordinary official duties. Compared with the sub- 
stantial gain, that by the abeyance of the censorship the 
magistracy lost its crowning dignity, it was a matter of 
litue moment and was not at all prejudicial to the sole 
dominion of the supreme governins; corporation, that — with 
a view to satisfy the ambition of the senators now so much 
more numerous — ^the number of the Pontifices was increased 
from eight (i. 307^, that of the Augurs from nine (i. 807), 
thai of the Custodiers of Oracles from ten (i. 804), to fifteen 
each« and that of the Epulones from three (ii. 899) to seven. 
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In financial matters even under the former constitution! Regulation 
the decisive voice lay with the senate; the only point to bei^the 
dealt with, accordingly, was the re-establishment of an or-F°*°***- 
derlv administration. Sulla had found himself at first in noi 
small pecuniary difficulty ; the sums brought with him from 
Asia Minor were soon expended for the pay of his nume- 
rous and constantly swelling army. Bven ai'ter the victory 
at the Colline gate the senate, seeing that the state- chest 
had been carried off to PrsBneste, had been obliged to re- 
sort to urgent measures. Various building-sites in the 
capital and several portions of the Campanian domains were 
exposed to sale, the client kings, the freed and allied com- 
munities, were laid under extraordinary contribution, their 
landed property and their customs-revenues were in some 
cases confiscated, and in others new privileges were granted 
to them for money. But the residue of nearly £600,000 
found in the public chest on the surrender of Prsmeste, the 
public auctions which soon began, and other extraordinary 
resources relieved the embarrassment of the moment. Fro- « 
vision was made for the future not so much by the reform [ 
in the Asiatic revenues, under which the tax-payers were the i 
principal gainers and the state chest was perhaps at most no : 
loser, as by the resumption of the Campanian domains to ' 
which jEnaria was now added (P. 356), and above all by the t 
abolition of the largesses of grain, which since the time of; 
G^ius Gracchus haa eaten like a canker into the Bomauj 
finances. { 

The judicial system on the other hand was essentially Rcoganiza- 
revolutionized, partly from political considerations, partly tion of th» 
wTEh'a view to introduce greater unity and usefulness into J"**j^^ 
the hitherto very insufficient and unconnected legislation on ^^^ ' 
the subject. Over and above the courts in which the whole Prevlons 
burgesses decided on appeals from the sentence of the magis- trange- 
trate, there existed at this time two sorts of procedure p«"^ 
before jurymen. In the ordinary procedure, which was Ordinarj 
applicable to all cases adapted according to our view for a irocedure. 
criminal or civil process with the exception of crimes imme- ] . 
diately directed against the state, one of the two prsetors ^^ U"^^*^ 
of the capital technically adjusted the cause and a judex L«>A4/^ 
nipmii^^jd I^Y him decided it on the basis of this adjust- 
ment. The extraordinary procedure again was applicable j 
to' particular civil or criminal cases of importance, for which, | 
instead of the single judex, a special jury bad been ^ p- i 
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^^^ Of this sort were the special tribunals 

instituted for particular cases (e. g. Pp. 162, 186) ; the 
itanding commissional tribunals, such as were appointed 
or exactions ( P. 73 ), for poisoning and assassinatiou 
P. 112), perhaps also for bribery at elections and other 
rimes in the course of the seventh century ; and, lastly, the 
court of the hundred and five or more briefly the hundred 
men, also called, from the shaft of a spear employed in the 
process as to property, the spear-court {hasta). The period 
and circumstances in which this spear-court, whicn had 
jurisdiction in processes as to Eoman inheritance, originated, 
are involved in obscurity ; but they must, it may be presumed, 
have been nearly the same as in the case of the essentially 
similar criminal commissions mentioned above. As to the 
\ presidency of these difl'erent tribunals there were different 
I regulations in the respective ordinances appointing them : 
/ thus there presided over the tribunal as to exactions a prsBtor, 
) over the assassination-court a president specially nominated 
I from those who had been aediles, over the spear-court several 
directors taken from the former quaestors. The jurymen both 
for the ordinary and for the extraordinary procedirfe were, in 
accordance with the Gracchan arrangement, taken from the 
non-senatorial men of equestrian census : iu the case of the 
spear-court alone three jurymen were nominated by free 
election from each of the thirty-five tribes, and the court 
was composed of these hundred and five men. 
Sullan ^ Sulla's leading reforms were of a threefold character. 
Qitmtkme^ First, he very considerably increased the number of the 
jmy^ourts. There were henceforth separate judicial com- 
missions for exactions; for murder, including arson and 
perjury; for bribery at elections; for high treason and 
any dishonour done to the Homan name; for ad ultjg yy ; 
for the most heinous cases of fraud — the forging of wills 
and of money ; for Ihe most heinous violations of honour, 
particularly for injuries to the person and disturbance of the 
domestic peace; perTiaps also for embezzlement of public 
I moneys, for usury and other crimes ; and for each of these 
old or new tribunals Sulla issued a special ordinance set- 
ting forth the crime and form of criminal procedure. The 
authorities, moreover, were not deprived of the right to 
appomt in case of emergency special courts for special 
groups of crimes. As a result of this arrangement the 
popular tribunals on the one hand, and the ordinary judicial 
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procedure ou the other were materially restricted, inasmuch 
as processes of high treason for instance were withdrawn, 
from the former,, and the more serious falsifications and in- ; 
juries from the latter; but apart from this there was no- 
change in either institution. Second ly, as respects the pre-^ 
sidencj of the courts, six prsetors, as we have already men-) 
tioned, were now available for the superintendence of the/ 
different jury-courts, besides whom special directors were 
named for particular tribunals. Thirdly , the sanators were[ 
once more mstalled in the office ot jurvmenTii room of the] 
Gh*acchan equites: in the spear-court alone, so far as we' 
know, the previous arrangement continued to subsist. 

The political aim of these enactments — to put an end to 
the share which the equites had hitherto had in the govern- 
ment — ^is clear as day ; but it as little admits of doubt, that 
these were not mere measures of a political tendency, but 
that they formed the first attempt to amend the Boman 
criminal procedure and criminal law, which had since the 
struggle between the orders fallen more and more into con- 
fusion. From this Sullan legislation dates the distinction — J 
substantially unknown to the earlier law — ^between civil and i 
criminal causes, in the sense which we now attach to these • 
expressions; henceforth a criminal cause appears as thati 
which comes before a bench of jurymen, a civil cause as tliati 
which comes before the individual judex. The wliole body ofl 
the Sullan ordinances as to the Qucestiones may be characterized , 
at once as the first Boman code aflber the Twelve Tables, and ! 
as the first criminal code specially issued at all. But in the I 
details also there appears a laudable and liberd spirit. • 



Singular as it may sound regarding the author of the proscrip- 
tions, it remains nevertheless true, thatJ^e abolished the* 

5s77for, 
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punishment of death for political ofiences7f tor^^ accop 
to the Boman ctfiBtom whicl)/<Sulla retaineft^ii^hang 
people onlyyimd not thc/jliry-commissma^uld semena^io 
for£eiture/of life or;bo imprisonmejj^^P. 112)j^he i(nins- 
ference/ff proce8^^^f high trea»<m from t Wpurges^s to a 
standing conmM^ion amoin^tfg to the ablution oc capital 
pujluhment^^ such offep^^ On the other hand, the restric- 
tion of the pernicious special commissions for particular cases 
of high treason, of which the Varian commission (P. 286) in 
the Social war had been a specimen, likewise involved an im- 
provement. The whole reform was of singular and lasting I 
benefit, and a permanent monument o^ the practical, mode- 1 
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rate statesmanly spirit, which made its author well worthj, 
like the old decemvirs, to step forward between the parties 
as sovereign mediator with his code of law. 
Mce lawi. We may regard as an appendix to these criminal laws the 
police ordinances, by which Sulla, putting the law in room 
of the censor, again enforced good discipline and strict 
manners, and, b^ establishing new maximum rates instead of 
the old ones which had long been antiquated, attempted to 
restrain luxury at banquets, funerals, and otherwise. 
The Romftij Lastly, the development of an indepeodent Boman muni- 
"11^^^ I ci iml s ystem was the work, if not of SuHa, at any rate of the 
•««*Mn sJJITan epoch. The idea of organically incorporating the 
community as a subordinate political unit in the higher 
unity of the state was originally forei^ to antiquity ; city 
and state were throughout the Helleno-Italic world 
necessarilv coincident, and it was otherwise only under 
Oriental despotism. In so far there was no proper muni- 
cipal system originally either in Greece or in Itoly. The 
Boman policy, in particular, adhered to this view with its 
peculiar tenacious consistency ; still in the sixth centiiry the 
dependent communities of Italy were either, in order to their 
keeping their municipal constitution, constituted as formally 
sovereign states of non-burgesses, or, if they obtained the 
Boman firanchise, were— although not prevented from orsan- 
izing themselves as oommonwealths^leprived of strictly 
- municipal rights, so that in all burgess-colonies and burgess- 
xmumc^ina even the administration of justice and the charge 
! of buildings devolved on the Boman prsotors and censors. 
I The utmost to which Bome consented was to allow at least the 
imost urgent law-suits to be settled on the spot by a deputy 
l(prcBfectu8) of the piwtor nominated from Bome (L 434). The 
I provinces were similarly dealt with, except that the governor 
I there came in place of the authorities of the capital. In the 
free, that is, formally sovereign cities the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction was administered by the municipal magistrates 
according to the local statutes ; only, unless altogeuier spe- 
cial privfleges stood in the way, every Boman might either 
as defendant or as plaintiff request to have his cause de- 

Icided before Italian judges accordinc; to Italian law. For 
the ordinary provincial communities the Boman governor was 
the only regular Judicial authority, on whom devolve the su- 
peiintendence of all processes. It was a great matter when, 
36 in Sicily, in the event of the defendant being a Sicilian, 
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the governor was bound by the provincial statute to give 
a native judex and to allow him to decide according to 
local usage ; in most of the provinces this seems to have 
depended on the pleasure of the presiding magistrate. 

In the seventh century this absolute centraUzation of the 
public life of the Boman community in the one focus of 
Rome was given up, so far as Italy at least was concerned. ^ 
Now that Italy was a single civic community and the cine 
territory reached from the Amus and Bubico down to the 
Sicilian straits (P. 867), it was necessary to consent to the 
formation of smaller civic communities within that larger 
unit. So Italy was organized into communities of full bur-^ 
gesses ; on wMchtPCcasion ulso the larger cantons that were * 
'aimgeh>us from their size were probably broken up, so 
far as this had not been done already, into several smaller 
town-districts ^P. 284). The position of these new com- 
munities of fuU burgesses was a compromise between that 
which had belonged to them hitherto as allied states, and 
that which by the earlier law would have belonged to them 
as integral parts of the Boman community. Their basis 
was in general the constitution of the former formally 
sovereign Latin community, or, so far as their constitu- 
tion in its principles resembled the Boman, that of the 
Boman old patrician-consular community; only care was 
taken to apply to the same institutions in the munkipium 
names different from, and inferior to, those used in the capi- 
tal, or, in other words, in the state. A b uiy ess-assfimblv was 
placed at the head, with the prerogative oTissuiug municipal 
statutes and nominating the municipal magistrates. A muni- 
cipal council of a hundred members acted the part of the 
Boman senate. The administration of justice was conducted 
by four magistrates, two regular judges corresponding to the 
two consuls, and tw6 market-judges corresponding to the; 
curule SBdiles. The functions of the censorship, which j 
recurred, as in Bome, every five years and, to all appeanmce, 
consisted chiefly in the superintendence of public buildings* 
were also undertaken by the supreme magistrates of the 
community, namely the ordinary duumviri, who in this case as« 
sumed the distinctive title of duumviri *' with censorial or quin« 
quennial power." The municipal funds were managed by two 
quffistors. Beligious functions primaril v devolved on the two 
colleges of men of priestly lore alone known to the earliest 
Latin constitution, the municipal Pontifices and Augurs. 
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With refereuce to the relation of this secondary political 
organism to the primary organism of the state, all political 

{prerogatives generally belonged to the former as well as to the 
atter, and oonsequentlj the municipal decree and the mpe- 
riutn of the municipal mamstrates bound the municipal bur- 
gess just as the decree of the people and the consular imperium 
bound the Roman. This led, on the whole, to a co-ordinate 
exercise of power by the authorities of the state and of the 
town ; both had, for instance, the right of taluation and tax- 
atioiij 80 that in the case of any municipal valuations and 
taxes those prescribed by Borne were not taken into ac- 
count, and vice versd; public buildings might be instituted 
both by the Boman magistrates throughout Italy and by 
the municipal authorities in their own district, and so in 
other cases. In the event of collision, of course the com- 
munity yielded to the state and the decree of the people in- 
validated the municipal decree. A formal division of func- 
tions probably took place only in the administration of jufr* 
tice, where the system of pure co-ordination would have led 
to the greatest confusion. In criminal procedure probably 
all capital causes, and in civil procedure those more difficult 
cases which presumed an independent action on the part of 
the presiding magistrate, were reserved for the authorities 
j Aind jurymen of the capital, and the Italian municipal courts 
\ [were restricted to the minor and less complicatea lawsuits 
{ for to those which were very urgent. 
Else of the* The origin of this Italian municipal system has not been 
munidpium, recorded. It is probable that its germs may be traced to 
exceptional regulations for the great burgess-colonies, which 
were founded at the end of the sixth century (ii. 333) ; at 
least several, in themselves indifferent, formal differences 
between burgess-colonies and hvLvgesa-municipia tend to show 
that the new burgess-colony, which at that time practically 
took the place of the Latin, had originally a better position 
in state-law than the far older burgess-munict/num, and the 
advantage can perhaps have only consisted in a municipal 
constitution approximating to the Latin, such as afterwards 
belonged to all burgess-colouies and burgess-mtintc^. The 
new organization is first distinctly traceable in the revolu- 
tionary colony of Capua (P. 325) ; and it admits of no doubt 
that it was first fully applied, when all the hitherto sove- 
reign towns of Italy haa to be organized, in consequence of 
the Social War, as burgess-communities. Whether it was 
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the Julian law, or the censors of lUk or Sulla, that first 86. 
arranged the details, cannot be determined : the intrusting 
of the censorial functions to the duumviri seems indeed to 
have been introduced after the analogy of the SuUan ordi- 
nance superseding the censorship, but may be equally well 
referred to the primitive Latin constitution to which the 



censorship was unknown. In any case this municipal con- 
stitution — ^inserted in, and subordinate to, the state proper 
is one of the most remarkable and momentous products 



-1 

of? 



the Sullan period, and of the life of the Eoman state gene- 1 
rally. Antiquity was certainly as little able to dovetail the^ 
city into the state as to develop of itself representative govern- 
ment and other great principles of our modem state-life y^ 
but it carried its political development up to those limits at 
which it outgrows and bursts its assigned dimensions, and 
this was the case especially with Eome, which in every re- 
spect stands on the Jme of separation between the old and 
tne new intellectual worlds. In the Sullan constitution the 
collective assembly and the urban character of the common- 
wealth of Bome on the one hand vanished almost into a 
meaningless form; the community subsisting within the 
state on the other hand was completely developed in the 
Italian murncipium. Down to the name, which in such cases 1 
no doubt is the half of the matter, this last constitution of 1 
the free republic carried out the representative system and the I 
idea of the state resting on the basis of the municipalities. I 

The municipal system in the provinces was not altered J 
by this movement; the municipal authorities of the non-free; 
towns remained, on the contrary, special exceptions apart, ^ 
confined to administration and police, from which no doubt a| 
certain jurisdiction, over slaves guilty of crimes for example,! 
could not be separated. I 

Such was the constitution which Lucius Cornelius Sulla Impression 
gave to the commonwealth of Rome. The senate and eque8-IP'^o<^ ^y 
trian order, the burgesses and proletariate, Italians and pro-r^ ^"H*" 
vincials, accepted it as it was dictated to them by theC^nf*"***" 
regent, if not without grumbling, at any rate without le-l 
belling: bqJl so the Sullan officers. The Boman army hadlpppositiaii 
totally changed its character. It had certainly been ren- " ^ *^« 
dered by the Marian reform more ready for action and more *'®**"* 
militarily useful than when it did not fight before the walls 
of Numantia ; but it had at the same time been converted I 
from a burgess-force into a set of mercenaries who showed ] 
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I no fidelity to the state at all, and proved faithful to the 
officer omj when he had the skill personally to ^ain their 
attachment. The civil war had ^ven feariul evidence of 
this total revolution in the spirit ot the army : six generals, 
Albinus (P. 257), Cato (P. 268), Eufus (P. 271), Flaccus 
(P. 307), Cinna (P. 328), and Gains Carbo (P, 842), had 
fallen during its course bj the hands of their soldiers ; Sulla 
alone had hitherto been able to retain the mastery of the 
^dangerous crew, and that only, in fact, by giving the rein to 
' all their wild desires as no Boman general before him had 
- ever done. If the blame of destroying the old military dis- 
cipline is on this account attached to mm, the censure is not 
exactly without ground, but yet without justice ; he was in- 
deed the first Eoman magistrate who was enabled to discharge 
his military and political task only by coming forward as a 
condottiere. He nad not however taken the military dicta- 
torship for the purpose of making the state subject to the 
soldiery, but rather for the purpose of compelling everything 
in the state, and especially the army and the officers, to sul^ 
mit once more to the authority of civil order. When this be- 
came evident, an opposition arose against him among his 
own staff. The oligarchy might play the tyrant as respected 
other citizens ; but that the generals also, who with their 
good swords had replaced the overthrown senators in their 
seats, should now be summoned to yield implicit obedience 
to this very senate, seemed intolerable. The verjr two officers 
in whom SuUa had placed most confidence, resisted the new 
order of things. W hen QnsBus Pompeius, whom Sulla had 
intrusted with the conquest of Sicily and Africa and had 
selected for his son-in-law, after accomplishing his task re- 
ceived orders from the senate to dismiss his army, he omitted 
to comply and fell little short of open insurrection. Quintns 
Ofella, to whose firm perseverance in front of Pr»neste the 
success of the last and sorest campaign was essentially due, 
in equally open violation of the newly issued ordinances 
became a candidate for the consulship without having held 
the inferior ma£;istracies* With Pompeius there was effected, 
if not a cordial reconciliation, at any rate a compromise. 
Sulla, who knew his man sufficiently not to fear him, did not 
resent the impertinent remark which Pompeius uttered to his 
face, that more people concerned themselves with the rising 
than with the settii^ sun ; and accorded to the vain youth 
the empty honours to which his heart clung (P. 844). 
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K in this instance he appeared lenient, he showed on the 
other hand in the case of Ofella that he was not disposed 
to allow his marshals to take advantage of him ; as soon as 
the latter had appeared unconstitutionally as candidate, 
Sulla had him cut down in the public market-place, and 
then explained to the assembled atizens that the deed was 
done by his orders and the reason for doing it. So this signi- 
ficant opposition of the staff to the new order of things was 
no doubt silenced for the present ; but it continued to subsist 
and furnished the practical commentary on Sulla's saying, that 
what he did on this occasion could not be done a second time. 

One thing still remained — ^perhaps the most difficult otewtoratioD 
all: to bring the exceptional state of things into accordf^^conttitu- 
ance with the paths prescribed by the new or old laws. itf*o»»«Jo"*«r. 
was facilitated by the circumstance, that Sulla never lost 
sight of this as his ultimate aim. Although the Valerian 
law gave him absolute power and gave to each of his ordi- 
nances the force of law, he had nevertheless availed himself 
of this extraordinary ^rerofpitive only in the case of measures 
which were of transient unportance and to take part in 
which would simply have uselessly compromised the senate 
and burgesses, especially in the case ot the proscriptions. 
OrdinariJy he had himself observed those regulations which 
he prescribed for the future. That the people was con- 
sulted, we read in the law as to the quaestors which is still 
in part extant ; and the same is attested of other laws, e.g. 
the sumptuary law and those regarding the confiscations of 
domains. In like manner the senate was previously con- 
sulted in the more important administrative acts, such as 
in the sending forth and recall of the African army and in 
the conferring of the charters of towns. In the same spirit 
Sulla caused consuls to be elected even for tR, through wnich M^ 9 1 
at least the odious custom of dating officially by the regency 
was avoided; nevertheless the power still lay exclusively 
with the regent, and the election was directed so as to 
fall on secondary personages. But in the following year 
(m^ Sulla revived the ordinary constitution in Ml effi- 80. 
ciency, and administered the state asjconsul in concert with 
his comrade in arms Quintus Metellus, retaining the regency, 
but allowing it for the time to lie dormant. He saw well 
how dangerous it was for his^ own very institutions to per- 
petuate the military dictatorship. When the new state of i 
things seemed likely to hold its ground and the largest and 
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most important portion of the new arrangements had been 
completed, although various matters, particularly in coloni- 
zation, still remained to be done, he allowed the elections for 
J( to have free course, declined re-election to the consul 
ship as incompatible with his own ordinances, and at the 
beginning of JjJP resigned tiie re^jency soon after the new 
Syl^^ I consuls Publius Serviluis an J Appius Claudius had entered 
signs the * ^^ office. Even callous hearts were impressed, when the 
man, who had hitherto dealt at his pleasure with the life and 
property of millions, at whose nod so many heads had 
fallen, who bad mortal enemies dwelling in every street of 
Some and in etery town of Italy, and who without an ally 
of equal standing and even, strictly speaking, without the 
support of a fixed party had brought to an end his work of 
reorganizing the state, a work offending a thousand in- 
terests and opinions — when this man appeared in the mar- 
ket-place of the capital, voluntarily renounced his plenitude 
of power, discharged his armed attendants, dismissed his 
lictors, and summoned the dense throne of burgesses to 
speak, if any one desired from him a redconing. All were 
silent : Sulla descended from the rostra, and on foot, attended 
only by his friends, returned to his dwelling through the 
midst of that very populace, which eight years before had 
razed his house to the ground. 
Character f Posterity has not justly appreciated either Sulla himself 
Sulla. I or his work of reorganization, as indeed it is wont to judge 
unfairly of persons who oppose themselves to the current 
of the times. In fact Sulla is one of the most marvellous 
characters — we may even say a phenomenon unique — in 
history. Physically and mentally of sanguine temperament, 
blue-eyed, fair, of a complexion sinmilarly white but blush- 
ing with every passionate emotion — though otherwise a hand- 
some man with piercing eyes — he seemed hardly destined to 
be of more moment to the state than his ancestors, who since 
the days of his great-great-grandfather Publius Cornelius 
290. 277, Kufinus (consul inHbMV^)) one of the most distinguished 
generals and at the same time the most ostentatious man of 
the times of Pyrrhus, had remained in second-rate positions. 
] He desired from life nothing but serene enjoyment. Beared 
in the refinement of such cultivated luxury as was at that 
time naturalized even in the less wealthv senatorial familici* 
of Bome, he quickly possessed himself of all the plenitude of 
sensuous and intellectuul enjoyments which the combina- 
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tion of Hellenic polish and Boman wealth could secure. 
He was equally welcome as a pleasant companion in the 
xiristocratic saloon and as a good comrade in the camp ; his 
acquaintances, high and low, found in him a sympathizing 
friend and a ready helper in time of need, who gave his 
gold with far more pleasure to his emharrassed comrade 
than to his wealthy creditor. Passionate was his homage \ 
to the wine-cup, still more passionate to women ; even I 
m his later years he was no longer the regent, when after 
the business of the day was finished he took his place at 
table. A vein of irony — we might perhaps say of buffoonery 
— pervaded his whole nature. Even when regent he gave 
orders, while conducting the public sale of the property of 
the proscribed, that a donation from the spoil should be 
given to the author of a wretched panegyric which was 
handed to him, on condition that the writer should promise 
never to sing his praises again. When he justifiea before 
the burgesses the execution of Ofella, he did so by relating 
to the people the fable of the countryman and the lice. He 
delighted to choose his companions among actors, and was 
fond of sitting at wine not only with Quintus Eoscius the 
Itoman Talma, but also with far inferior players; indeed 
he was himself not a bad singer, and even wrote farces for 
perlbrmance within his own circle. Yet amidst these jovial 
Bacchanalia he lost neither bodily nor mental vigour ; he 
was in the rural leisure of his last years still zealously 
devoted to the chase, and the circumstance that he brought ! 
the writings of Aristotle from conquered Athens to Bome ^ 
testifies at least to his interest in more serious reading. The J 
specific peculiarities of Boman character rather repelled 
him. Sulla had nothing of the blunt hauteur which the 
grandees of Bome were fond of displaying in presence of the 
Greeks, or of the pomposity of uarrow-minaed great men ; 
on the contrary he freelv indulged his humour, appeared, to 
the scandal probably of many of his countrymen, in Greek 
towns in the Greek dress, or induced his aristocratic com- 
panions to drive their chariots personally at the games. He| 
retained still less of those half-patriotic, half-selfish hopes,! 
which in countries of free constitution allure every youth of l 
talent into the political arena, and which he too like a..) 
others probably at one time felt. In such a life as his was, > 
oscillating between passionate intoxication and more than 
sober awaking, illusions are speedily dissipated. Desiring 
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and striving probably appeared to him folly in a u'orid, which 
withal was aDsolutelj governed by chance, and in which, if 
men were to strive after anything at all, this chance could b% 
the only aim of their efforts. He followed the general tend- 
ency of the age to be addicted at once to unbelief and to 
superstition. His whimsical credulity was not the plebeian 
superstition of Marius, who got a priest to prophesy to him 
for money and determined his actions accoroingly ; still less 
was it the sullen belief of the fanatic in destiny ; it was that 
fiiith in the absurd, which necessarily makes its appearance 
in every man who has thoroughly ceased to believe m a con- 
nected order of thin^^s — the superstition of the fortunate 
player, who deems himself privileged by fate to throw on 
each and every occasion the right number. In practical 
matters Sulla understood very well how to satisfy ironically 
the demands of religion. When he emptied the treasuries of 
the Greek temples, he declared that the man could never 
fail whose chest was replenished by the gods themselves. 
When the Delphic priests reported to him that they were 
afraid to send the treasures which he asked, because the 
harp of the god emitted a clear sound when they touched 
it, he returned the reply that they might now send them 
all the more readily, as the god evidentljr approved his 
I designs. Nevertheless he fondfy flattered himself with the 
; idea that he was the chosen favourite of the gods, and in an 
t altogether special manner of the goddess to whom down to 
his latest years he assigned the pre-eminence, Aphrodite. In 
his conversations as well as in his autobiography he often 

Elumed himself on the intercourse which the immorUls 
eld with him in dreams and omens. He had more right 
than most men to be proud of his achievements ; he was 
not so, but he was proud of his uniquely fieutliful fortune. 
He was wont to say that every improvised enterprise turned 
out better with liim than those which were systematically 
planned ; aud one of his strangest whims — ^that of regularly 
stating the number of those who had fallen on his side in battle 
as ntZ— was nothing but the childishness of a child of fortune. 
It was but the utterance of his natural disposition, when, 
having reached the culminating point of his career and 
seeing all his contemporaries at a dizzy depth beneath him, 
he assumed the designation of the Fortunate — Sulla Felix 
— as a formal surname, and bestowed corresponding appel- 
lations on his children. 
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Kotliing lay further from Sulla thau systematic ambitionl SulU's po- 
Ue Lad too much sense to regard, like the average ariatocrati litical &i- 
of his time, the inscription of his name in the roll of the con4'^^^* 
suls as the aim of his life ; he was too indifferent and tool 
little of an ideologue to be disposed voluntarily to engage in 
the reform of the rotten structure of the state. He remained 
— ^where birth and culture placed him — in the circle of 
fashionable society, and passed through the usual routine of 
office ; he had no occasion to exert himself, and left such ex- 
ertion to the political woridng bees, of whom there was in 
truth no want. Thus iO'^V^ on the distribution of the quaes-I i07. 
torial appointments, accident brought him to Africa to the! — ' 
head-quarters of Gains Marius. The untried man-of-fkshionJ 
from the capital was not very well received by the roughl 
boorish general and his experienced staff. Provoked by thisi 
reception Sulla, fearless and skilful as he was, rapidly made' 
himself master of the profession of arms, and in nis daring ' 
expedition to Mauretania first displayed that peculiar com- ' 
bination of audacity and cunning, with reference to which I 
his contemporaries said of him, that he was halt' lion half 
fox and that the fox in him was more dangerous than the 
lion. To the youne, highborn, brilliant officer, who was 
confessedly the real means of ending the vexatious Nu- 
midian war, the most splendid career now lay open : he took 
part also in the Cimbnan war, and manifested ms singular 
talent for organization in the management of the difficult 
task of providing supplies; nevertheless the pleasures of 
the capital still had more attraction for him than war or 
even politics. During his prstorsbip, which office he held | 
in^i^raler having faued in a previous candidature, it once 1 ^., 
more chanced that in his province, the least important of 1 
all, the first victory over kine; Mithradates and the first 1 
treaty with the mighty Arsaci^, as well as their first humi- 1 

'.It was 

ItallgjiJ^^ it V^ ^ < 

tion — ^in favour of Bome, and thus won for himself the con- i ^ ^#1^'****'^**^ 



treaty with the mighty Arsaciob, as well as their first humi- jj 

liatio'n, occurred. The civil war followed. It was Sulla I j;^ 1* *** rj-f^O^, 

mainlv. who decided the first act of it — the Ttalian inani»ro/». ;v%.v» Ca^^^S^' 



sulship by his sword ; it was he, moreover, who when consul 
suppressed with energetic rapidity the Sulpician revolt. 
Fortune seemed to imd^e it her business to eclipse the old ' 
hero Marius by means of this younger officer. The capture 
of Jugurtha, the vanquishing of Mithradates, both of which 
Marius had striven for in vain, were accomplished in subor- i 
dinate positions by Sulla: ii: the Social war, in which \ 
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Marius lost his renown as a general and was deposed* Sulla 
established his military repute and rose to the consulship ; 
S8 the revolution of ^pM, which was at the same time and 
above all a personal conflict between the two generak, 
ended with Marius' outlawry and flight. Almost without 
desiring it, Sulla had become the most famous general of 
I lis time and the shield of the oligarchy. New and more 
formidable crises ensued — th e Mit hradatic war, the^i2ianaP 
revolution; Sulla's star continued aTways Tii the ascendant. 
Like the captain who seeks not to quench the flames of his 
burning ship but continues to fire on the enemy, SuUa, 
while tlie revolution was raging in Italy, persevered un- 
shaken in Asia till the public foe was subdued. So soon as 
he had done with that loe, he crushed the reign of anarchy 
and saved the capital from the firebrands of the desperate 
Sanmites and revolutionists. The moment of his return 
home was for Sulla an overpowering one in joy and in pain : 
he himself relates in his memoirs that during nis first night 
in Borne he had not been able to close an eye, and we may 
well believe it. But still his task was not at an end ; his 
star was destined to rise still higher. Absolute autocrat as 
was ever any king, and yet constantly bent on abiding by 
the ground of formal right, he bridled the ultra-reactionary 
party, aniululAlpd ^^^ Gracchan copi^tution which had 
tor toTty years resEFaiheS EEe^Tigarcliy, and compelled first 
the powers of the capitalists and of the urban proletariate 
which had entered into rivalry with the oligarchy, and ulti- 
mately the arrogance of the sword which had grown up in 
J the bosom of his own staff, to yield once more to the law 
I which he fortified afresh. He established the oligarchy on a 
I more independent footing than ever, placed the magisterial 
power as a ministering instrument in its hands, committed 
' to it the legislation, the courts, the supreme military and 
; financial power, and furnished it with a sort of body-guard 
i in the liberated slaves and with a sort of army in the settled 
J military colonists. Lastly, when the work was finished, the 
{ creator gave way to his own creation ; the absolute autocrat 
became voluntarily once more a simple senator. In all this 
long military and political career Sulla never lost a battle, 
was never compelled to retrace a single step, and, led 
astrny neither by friends nor by foes, brought his work to the 
goal which he had himself proposed. He had reasou, indeed, 
ta thank his star. The capricious goddess of fortune seemed 
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in his case for once to have exchanged caprice for steadfast- 
ness, and to have taken a pleasure in loading her favourite 
-with successes and honours — whether he desired them or 
not. But history must he more iust towards him than he 
was towards himself, and must pmce him in a higher rank 
than that of the mere fayourite of fortune. 

We do not mean that the Sullan constitution was a work Salk and 

of political genius, such as those of Ghracchus and Gssar. ^^ worK. 

There does not occur in it — and, indeed, its very character as! 

^ restoration implies that such should he the case — a singh 

v^ cy idea in statesmanship. All ita most essential featurei 

C>— nadmission to the senate hj the holding of the quaestor 

ship, the aholition of the censorial right to eject a senatoi 

from the senate, the initiative of the senate in legislation, the « 



conversion of the tribunician office into an instrument of the 
senate for fettering the impmum, the prolonging of the dura- ; « 
tion of office to two years, the transference of the command ^ ] 
firom the noDularlv elected raairistrate to the senatorial nro* > i 



senate for fettering the impmum, the prolonging of the dura- 
consul or proprffitor, and even tie new criminal and mupipipal ! / 




from the popularly elected magistrate to the senatorial pro- 



arrangements — ^were not created by Sulla, but were institu- s 
tions which had previously grown out of the oligarchic go- 1 
vemment and which he merely regulated and fixed, ioid J 
even as to the horrors attaching to his restoration, the pro- 
scriptions and confiscations — are they, compared with the 
doings of Nasica, Popillius, Opimius, UsBpio and so on, any- 
thing else than a legal embodiment of the traditionary 
oligarchic mode of ^tting rid of opponents? On the 
Soman oligarchy of this period no judgment can be passed 
save one of inexorable and remorseless condemnation ; and, 
like everything else connected with it, the Sullan constitution 
is involved in that condemnation. But we do not wrong the 
sacredness of history through a praise which the gifted cha- 
racter of a bad man bribes us into oestowing, when we suggest 
that Sulla was far less answerable for the Sullan restoration 
than the body of the Boman aristocracy which had ruled as 
a clique for centuries and had every vear become more ener- 
vated and embittered by age, and that all that was insipid 
and all that was infamous therein is ultimately traceable to 
thab aristocracy. Sulla reorganized the state, not, however, 
like the landlord who puts his shattered estate and house- 
hold in order according to his own discretion, but like the 
temporary manager who feithfuUy obeys his instructions: 
it is superficial and false in that case to roll the final and 

VOL. III. 2 
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^essential responsibility over from the master to the manager 
We estimate Sulla's importance much too highly, or rather 
we dispose of those terrible proscriptions, ejections, and 
restorations — ^for which there never could be and never was 
any compensation— on far too easy terms, when we regard 
them as the work of a bloodthirsty tyrant whom accident 
^ad placed at the head of the state. These and the ter^ 
rorism of the restoration were the deeds of the aristocracy, 
and Sulla was nothing more in the matter than, to use the 
poet's expression, the executioner's axe following the 
conscious thought as its unconscious instrument. Sulla 
carried out that part with rare, in fact superhuman, perfec- 
tion ; but within the limits, which it laid down for hira, his 
working was not only grand but even useful. Never has 
any aristocracy * deeply decayed and decaying still fnrther 
irom day to day, sucti as was the Boman aristocracy of that 
time, found a guardian so willing and able as Sulla to wield 
- for it the sword of the fi;eneral and the pen of the legislator 
. without any regard to tne gain of power for himself. There 
is no doubt a difference between the case of an officer who 
refuses the sceptre from public spirit and that of one who 
v% throws it away from ennui; but, so far as concerns the total 
f absence of political selfishness — although, it is true, in this 
I respect only— Sulla deserves to be named side by side with 
' Washington. 
Value of \ But tho whole country — and not the aristocracjr merely — 
the Sullan . ^^s more indebted to him than posterity is willing to eon- 
tiOT^*"" I fess. Sulla definitely terminated the Italian revolution, in 
: so far as it was based on the disabilities of individual less 
/ privileged districts as compared with others of better rights, 
j and, by compelling himself and his party to recognize the 

(equality of the rights of all Italians m presence of the law, 
he became the real and final author of the fuU.pplitijgl 
unity of Italy — a gain, which was not too dearly purchased 
even b^ so many troubles and streams of blood* Sulla how- 
ever did more. For more than half a century the power <rf 
Some had been declining and anarchy had been her perma- 
nent condition : for the government of the senate with the 
Gracchan constitution was anarchy, and the government of 
Cinna and Carbo was a yet far worse illustration of the ab- 
sence of a master-hand (the sad image of which is most 
clearly reflected in that equally confused and unnatural league 
with the Samnites), the most indistinct, most intolerable* 
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and mo8t mischievous of all conceivable political conditions— 
in feet the beginning of the end. We do not go too fer 
when we assert that the long-undermined Boman common* 
wealth must have necessarily fallen to pieces, had not Sulla 
by his intervention in Asia and Italy saved its existence. 
It is true that Sulla's constitution had as little endurance 
as that of Cromwell, and it was not difficult to see that his 
structure was no solid one ; but it is arrant thoughtlessness 
to overlook the fact that without Sulla most probably the 
very site of the building would have been swept away by 
the waves ; and the blame of its want of stability does 
not fall primarily on Sulla. The statesman builds only 
so much as in the sphere assigned to him he can build. 
What a man of conservative views could do to save the old 
constitution, Sulla did ; and he himself had a foreboding 
that, while he might probably erect a fortress, he would be 
unable to create a garrison, and that the utter worthlessness ^ 
of the oligarchs would render any attempt to save tbe ; 
oligarchy vain. His constitution resembled a temporary dike - 
thrown into the raging breakers ; it was no reproach to the 
builder, if some ten years afterwards the waves swallowed 
up a structure reared in defiance of nature and not defended 
even by those whom it sheltered. The statesman has noj 
need to be referred to highly commendftble isolated reforms, | 
such as those of [the Asiatic revenue-system and ofl criminal 
justice, that he may not summarily dismiss Sulia*s ephe- ! 
meral restoration ; he will admire it as a reorganization 
of the Koman commonwealth judiciously planned and on j 
the whole consistently carried out under infinite difficulties, : 
and he will place the deliverer of Some and the accom-| 

?lisher of Italian unity below, but yet in the same class with, \ 
Jromwell. 

It is not, however, the statesman alone who has a voice in Immoral 
judging the dead; and with justice outraged human feeling and super- 
will never reconcile itself to what Sulla did or sufiered others ^f^ °*^^* 
to do. Sulla not only established his despotic power by un- suWtL re- 
scrupulous violence, but in doing so called things by their storation. 
right name with a certain cvnical frankness, through which he 
has irreparably ofiended the great mass of the weakhearted 
who are more revolted at tlie name than at the thing, while the 
cool and dispassionate character of his crimes makes them 
certainly appear to the moral judgment more revolting than 
the crimes that spring from passion. Outlawries, rewards 
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to executioners, confiscations of goods, sommarj procedure 
with insubordinate officers bad occurred a hundred times, 
and the obtuse political morality of ancient ciyilization had 
, for such things but lukewarm censure ; but it was unexam- 
pled that the names of the outlaws should be publicly 
posted up and their heads publicly exposed, that a set sum 
should be fixed for the bandits who slew them and that it 
should be duly entered in the public account-books, that 
the confiscated property should be brought to the hammer 
like the spoil of an enemy in the public market, that the 

general should order a refractory officer to be at once cut 
own and acknowledge the deed before all the people. This 
public mockery of humanity was also a political error ; it 
contributed not a little to envenom later reyolutionanr 
crises beforehand, and on that account even now a dark 
shadow deservedly rests on the memory of the author of 
the proscriptions. 
hixy: * * U Sulla may moreowr be justl^r blamed that, while in all 

n li 2*^*]SC7^ important matters he acted with remorseless vigour, in 

\ ^JrWv*-<«* subordinate and more especially in personal questions he 
;jy\ ♦AW^*** ^ frequently yielded to his sanguine temperament and 
^A'VkH^^,^^'*^*"^ deaJi; according to his liking or dLalikings. Wherever he 
really felt hatred, as for instance against the Marians, 
he allowed it to take its course without restraint even 
against the innocent, and made it his boast that no one had 
^ better requited friends and foes.* He scorned not to take 
I advantage of his place and power to accumulate a colossal 
f fortune. The first absolute monarch of the Soman state, he 
I forthwith verified the maxim of absolutism — ^that the laws 
! do not bind the prince — in the case of those laws which he 
- himself issued as to adultery and extravagance. But his 
i lenity towards his own party and his own circle was more 
pernicious for the state than Ins indulgence towards 
himself. The laxity of his military discipline, aldiough it 
was partly enjoined by his ' p(rtllical exigencies, may be 
reckoned as coming; under this category ; but far more per^ 
nicious was his indulgence towards his political adherents. 
The extent of his forbearance occasioually is hardly credible ; 
for instance Lucius Mureua was not only released from 

• Euripides, Medea^ 807: — 

Mi}8«ts f(« tpaukriv k^l^^p^ vofu(^» 
Mt|8* iitrvxaiatfy Ax\A Oar4pov rp^nrov, 
Bap9My ix'^'^^^^ '^^ <f>i\ourw cvati^. 
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punishment for defeats which he sustained through arrant 
foUy and insubordination (P. 34:5) , but was even allowed a 
triumph ; Gn^us Pompeius, who had behaved still worse, was 
still more extravagantly honoured by Sulla (P. 344, 878). 
^e extensive range and the worst enormities of the pro- 
scriptions and confiscations probably arose not so much 
from Sulla's own wish as from this snirit of indifference, 
which in his position indeed was hardly more pardonable. 
That Sulla with his intrinsically energetic and yet withal 
indifferent temperament should conduct himself very va- 
riously, sometimes with incredible indulgence, sometimes 
with inexorable severity, may readily be conceived. The 
saying repeated a thousand times, that he was before his 
regency a good-natured mild man but when regent a blood- 
tlursty tyrant, carries in it its own refutation ; if he as re- 
gent displayed the reverse of his earlier gentleness, it must 
rather be said that he punished with the same careless non- 
chalance with which he pardoned. This half-ironical fri- 
volity pervades his whole political action. It is always as 
if the victor^ just as it pleased him to call his merit iu gain- 
ing victory good fortune, esteemed the victory itself of no 
value ; as if he had a partial presentiment of the vanity and 
perishableness of his own work ; as if aflter the manner of a 
steward he preferred making repairs to pulling down and re- 
building, and allowed himself in the end to h^ content with 
a sorry patchwork to conceal the flaws. 

But, such as he was, this Don Juan of politics was a man SulU aAet 
of one mould. His whole life attests the internal equili-J"« return- 
brium of his nature ; in the most diverse situations Sulla"**"*' 
remained unchangeably the same. It was the same temper^ 
which after the brilliant successes in Africa made him seek 
once more the idleness of the capital, and after the full 
possession of absolute newer made him find rest and refresh- 
ment in his Cuman villa. In his mouth the saying, that I 
gublic affairs were a burden which he threw off so soon as t 
e might and could, was no mere phrase. After his resigns- 1 
tion he remained entirely like himself^ without peevisimess 
and without affectation, glad to be rid of public affairs and 
yet interfering now and then when opportunity offered. 
Hunting and fishinff and the composition of his memoirs 
occupiea his leisure hours ; by way of interlude he arttlnged, 
at the request of the discordiuit citizens, the internal affairs 
of the neighbouring colony of Puteoli as confidently and 
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speedily as he had formerly arranged those of the capital. 
Mis last activity on his sick bed hid reference to the collec- 
tion of a contribution for the rebuilding of the Capitoline 
temple, of which he was not allowed to witness the comple- 
Dcath of \ tiou. Little more than a year after his retirement, in the 
SulU. i sixtieth year of his life, while yet vigorous in body and mind, 
: he was overtaken by death ; after a brief confinement to a sick- 
bed — he was writmg at his autobiography two days even 
i before his death — the rupture of a blood-vessel* carried him 
78. . off (M^. His faithful fortune did not desert him even in 
death. He could have no wish to be drawn once more into the 
disagreeable whirlpool of party-struggles, and to be obliged 
to lead his old warriors once more against a new revolution ; 
yet such was the state of matters at his death in Spain and in 
Ital^, that he could hardly have been spared this task had 
his ufe been prolonged. Already, when it was sufi;gested that 
Uif fbneral. he should have a public funeral in the capital, nimierous 
voices, which had been silent in his lifetime, were raised 
there against the last honour which it was proposed to show 
to the tvrant. But his memory was still too fresh and the 
dread of his old soldiers too vivid : it was resolved that the 
body should be conveyed to the capital and that the ob* 
sequies should be celebrated there. Italy never witnessed a 
grander funeral solemnity. In every place through which 
the deceased was borne in regal attire, with his well-known 
standards and fasces before him, the inhabitants and above 
all his old troops joined the mourning train ; it seemed as 
if the whole army would once more meet round the hero in 
death, who had in life led it so often and never except to 
victory. So the endless funeral procession reached the 
capital, where the courts kept holiday and all business was 
suspended, and two thousand golden chaplets awaited the 
dead — ^the last honorary gifts of the faithful legions, of the 
cities, and of his more intimate friends. Sulla, £uthful to 
the usa^e of the Cornelian house, had ordered that his body 
should be buried without being; burnt ; but others were 
more mindful than he was of what past days had done and 
future days might do : by command of the senate the 
corpse of the man, who had disturbed the bones of Marius 
from their rest in the grave, was committed to the flames* 
Headed by all the magistrates and the whole senate, by the 

* Not pthiriasis, as another account states ; for the simple reason that such 
a diaease is entirely imaginary. 
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priests and priestesses in their official robes and the band 
of noble youths in equestrian armour, the procession arrivea 
at the great market-place ; at this spot, filled by hb achieve- 
ments and almost by the sound as yet of his dreaded words, 
the funeral oration was delivered over the deceased ; and 
thence the bier was borne on the shoulders of senators to the 
Campus Martins, where the funeral pile was erected. While 
the names were blazing, the equites and the soldiers held 
their race of honour round the corpse ; the ashes of the 
regent were deposited in the Campus Martins beside the 
tombs of the old kings, and the Boman women mourned for 
him for a year. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND ITS ECONOMY. 

External Wb have traversed a period of ninety years — ^forty jears of 
^ "^*®J^ profound peace, fifty of an almost constant revolution. It 
of the^Ro^ J^t^ 'J^s* inglorious epoch known in Eoman histonr. It 
man state. IS true that the Alps 'were crossed T)oth in an easterly and 
westerlv direction (P. 168, 177), and the Eoman arms 
reached in the Spanish peninsula as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean (P. 18) ancl in the Macedono-Grecian peninsula as fiir 
as the Danube (P. 177) ; but the laurels thus gained were as 
I cheap as they were barren. The circle of the " extraneous 
1 peoples under the will, sway, dominion, or friendship of the 
f Koman burgesses,"* was not materially extended ; men were 
content to realize the gains of a better age and to bring the 
communities attached to Borne in laxer forms of dependence 
more and more into full subjection. Behind the brilliant 
screen of provincial reunions was concealed a very sen- 
sible decline of Roman power. While the whole ancient 
civilization was daily more and more distinctly embraced in 
the Roman state and received in it a more general re- 

(cognition, the nations excluded from it began simultane- 
ously bevond the Alps and beyond the Euphrates to pass 
from defence to aggression. On the battle-fields of Aquie 
Sexti» and Yercelbd, of Chsronea and Orchomenus, were 
heard the first peals of that thunder-storm, which the G^er- 
manic tribes and the Asiatic hordes were destined to bring 
upon the Italo-Grecian world, and the last dull rolling <n 

i * Exterm natitmes in arbitratu dicwne potettate omiGiiictDi popuii BomaU 
I (km repet, ▼. 1), the official desifi;Qation of the non-Italian subjects and clients 
I as ooolrasted with the Italian '* Jlies and kinsmen " (aocii nonUnboe Latini). 
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which has reached almost to our own times. But in inter- 
nal development also this epoch bears the same character. 
The old organization collapses irretrievablj. The Bomanf 
commonwesuth was planned as a civic community, which; 
through its free burgess-body gave to itself rulers and laws ; i 
which was governed by these duly advised rulers within 1 
these legal umits with kingly freedom ; and around which $ 
the Italmn confederacy, as an aggregate of free civic com- 1 
munities essentially homogeneous and cognate with the/ 
Roman, and the body of extra-Italian allies, as an aggregate ; 
of Greek free cities and barbaric peoples and principalities I 
— ^both more superintended, than domineered over, by the | 
community of Some — formed a double circle. It was the i 
final result of the revolution — and both parties, the nomi- 
nally conservative as well as the democratic party, had co- 
operated towards it and concurred in it — that; of this 
venerable structure, which at the beginning of the present 
epoch, though full of chinks and tottering, still stood erect, 
not one stone was at its close lefb upon another. Thel 
holder of sovereign power was now either a single man or a I 
close oligarchy at one time of those who were noble, at an- 1 
other of those who were wealthy. The^butgesses had lost? 
all real share in the eovemment. Tthe magistrates were/ 
instruments without independence in the hands of the holder! 
of power for the time being. The civic community of Rbmef 
had broken down by its unnatural enlar^ment. The Italian i 
confederacy had been merged in the civic community. Thel 
body of extra-Italian allies v^as in full course of beine^ con-l 
verted into a body of subjects. The whole organic chssifi-| 
cation of the Roman commonwealth had gone to wreck, and 
nothing was left but a crude mass of more or less disparate 
elements. The state of matters threatened to end in utter 
anarchy and in the inward and outward dissolution of the 
state. The political movement tended thoroughly towards 
the goal of despotism ; the only point still in dispute was 
whether the close circle of the noble families, or the senate 
of capitalists, or a monarch was to be despot. The political 
movement followed thoroughly the paths that led to des- 
potism ; the fundamental principle or a free commonwealth 
— ^that the contending powers should reciprocally confine 
themselves to indirect coercion — ^had become effete in the 
eyes of all parties alike, and on both sides the fight for } 
power began to be carried on first by the bludgeon, and ^ 
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Fknanoet of 
the state. 



Italian 1 



Boon hv the sword. The revolution, at an end in so far as 
the old constitution was recognized by both sides as finally 
set aside and the aim and method of the new political de- 
velopment were clearlj settled, had yet up to this time dis- 
covered nothing; but provisional solutions for this problem 
^ of the reorganization of the state; neither the Gracchan 
nor the Sullan constitution of the community bore the stamp 
of finality. But the bitterest feature of this bitter time 
was, that even hope and effort failed the clear-seeing patriot. 
The sun of freeffom with all its endless store of blessings 
^ was constantly drawing nearer to its setting, and the twi- 
light was settling over the very world that was still so 
] brilliant. It was no accidental catastrophe which patriotism 
!' and genius might have warded off; it was old social evils — 
j at the bottom of all, the ruin of the middle class by the 
: slave proletariate — that brought destruction on the Soman 
' commonwealth. The most sagacious statesman was in the 

§ plight of the physician, to whom it is equally painful to 
rolon|; or to abridge the agony of his patient. Beyond 
oubt it was the better for the interests of Rome, the more 
quickly and thoroughly a despot set aside all remnants of 
the ancient free constitution, and invented new forms and 
expressions for the moderate measure of human prosperity 
for which absolutism leaves room.: the intrinsic advantage, 
I which belonged to monarchy under the given circumstances 

* as compared with any oligarchy, lay mainly in the very 
circumstance that such a despotism, energetic in pulling 

• down and energetic in building up, could never be exer- 
cised by a collegiate board. But such calm considerations 
do not mould history ; it is not reason, it is passion alone, 
that builds for the future. The Eomans had just to wait 
in order to see how long their commonwealth would continue 
unable to live and unimle to die, and whether it would ul» 
timately find its master and, so far as might be possible, its 
regenerator in a man of mighty gifbs, or would collapse in 
misery and weakness. 

It remains that we should notice the economic and social 
relations of the period before ns, so far as we have not 
already done so. 

The finances of the state were from the commencement of 
this epoch substantially dependent on the revenue from the 
provinces. In Italy the land-tax, which had always occurred 
theie merely as an extraordinary impost by the side of the 
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ordinary domanial and other revenues, had not been leyiedl 
since the battle of Pydna, so that absolute freedom froml 'J.f^ J^ ^^i.-^^ 
land-tax began to be regarded as a constttutional privilegefa ax* • ** 
oflTbman landed property. The royalties of the state, j^^v^j^jM^^m-aa^. 

such as the salt monopoly (ii. 329) and the right of coinage, ^ ^^ f^ hn— i 

were not now at least, if ever at all, treated as sources of ^ ' 

income. The new tax on inheritance (ii. 383) was allowed 



to fall into abeyance or was perhaps directly abolished. 
Accordingly the Boman exchequer drew from Italy in-\ 



eluding Cisalpine Gaul nothing but theA^roduce of the 
domains, particularly of the Campanian terntory and of the 
gold mines in the land of the Celts, and the^ revenue firom 
manumissions and from good!? imported by iea into the 
Boman civic territory not for the personal consumption of 
the importer. Both of these may be regarded essentially asi 
taxes on luxury, and they certainly must have been con-* 
siderably augmented by the extension of Boman citizenship 
and at the same time of Boman customs-dues to all Italy, 
probably including Cisalpine QvluL 

In the provinces the Boman state claimed directly, as its k^rovindU 
private property, the whole domain of the cities destroyed wcnue^ 
by martial law and — ^in those states where the Boman 
government came in room of the former rulers — the landed 
property possessed by the latter. By virtue of this right 
the territories of Leontini, Carthage, and Corinth, the do- 
manial property of the kings of Macedon, Pergamus, and 
Cyrene, the mines of Spain and Macedonia were regarded 
as Boman domains ; and, in like manner with the territory 
of Capua, were leased by the Boman ceusuia to private con- 
tractors for a certain proportion of the produce or a fixed sum 
of money. We have already explainea that Gains Gracchus 
went still further, claimed the whole land of the provinces 
as domain, and in the case of the province of Ajna. practically 
carried out this principle ; inasmuch as he legally justified ^ 
the decunue^ scriptura, and vectigcdia levied there on the ground \ 
of the state's right of property in the land, pasture, and ^ 
coasts of the province, whether these had previously be- j 
longed to the long or to private persons (P. 115, 122). 

^ere do not appear to have been at this period any 
royalties firom whicu the state derived profit, as respected 
the provinces ; the prohibition of the culture of the vine 
and olive in Transalpine Gttul did not benefit the state-chest . 
as such. On the other hand direct and indirect taxes wero] 
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Taxes. 



^i 



>c. 



levied to a great extent The client states recognized as fully 
sovereign — such as the kingdoms of Numidia and Cappadoda, 
the allied states (civUates foederatce) of Ehodes, Messana, Tan- 
romenium, MassilS^Tfadea^were legall y exempt from tax* 
ation, and merely bound by their treaSiesto support the Ho- 
man republic in time of w^ by regularly furnishing a fixed 
number of ships and men at their own expense, and, as a 
matter of course in case of need, by rendering extraordinary 
■aid of any kind. The rest of the provincial territory on the 
other hand, even including the free cities, was throughout 
I liable to taxation ; the only exceptions were the cities invested 
with the Roman franchise, such as Narbo, and the communi- 
ties on which immunity from taxation was specially conferred 
(civ^aie$ immunes)f such as Centuripa in Sicily. The direc t 
taxes consisted partly — ^as in Sici]j[aad Sardinia — of a CT^Bo 
ffie tenth * of the sheaves and other field produce as of grapes 
and Cnt^es, or, if the land lay in pasture, to a correspondmg 
s criptur a ; partly — as in Macedonia, Achaia, Cyrene, the 
greater part of Africa, the two Spains, and by Sulla's ar- 
auf \ rangements also in Asia — of a fixed sum of moneyto be paid 
" ^ 1 annually by each community to Home (g^^^gjjtu y^^ twrow). 
This amounted, e.g. for all Macedonia to eoO^OOOTSnarii 
(£24,000), for the small island of Glyaros near Andros to 
150 denarii (£6 4^.), and was apparently on the whole low 
and less than the tax paid before the Boman rule. Those 
ground-tenths and pasture-moneys the state farmed out to 
private contractors on condition of their paying gxed quan- 
tities .Qt grain or fixed sums of money ; witn respect to the 
latter money-payments the state drew upon the respective 
communities, and lefb it to these to assess the amount, 
according to the general principles laid down by the Soman 
government, on uie persons liable, and to collect it from 
them.t The indirect taxes consisted — apart from the 

* ThU ta^-ienth, which the state leWed from private laodedproperty, is to 
be clearlj distmgaished from the proprietor's tenth, wliich it impo^ on the 
domaJDrlADd, The former was let in Sualj, and was fixed oooe fur all ; the 
latter — whidh, however, in Sicily only applied to the land acquired by Bome 
after the fint Panic war, not to the territory of Leontini (oomp. Oorpm Inter, 
Lot, p. 101) — ^was let by the ceneors in Rome, and the proportion of prodocs 
payable and other conditions were regulated at their discretion (Gc. Verr. iii. 
6, 13 ; V. 21, 53 ; <fe Z^. Agr. i. 2, 4; ii. 18, 48). 

f The mode of proceeding was apparently as follows. The Roman jgovem* 
ment fiied in the first instance the kind and the amount of the tax. Thus in 
Asia mr instance, aooordmg to the arranswnent of Salla and Ccsur tlit twlii 
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Kubordiuate moneys levied from roads, bridges, and canals 
— mainly of (^^atflmudu^es. The customs-duties of an- 
tiquity were, if not exclusively, at any rate principally port- 
dues, less frequently frontier-dues, on imports and exports 
destined for sale, and were levied by each community in its 
ports and its territory at pleasure. The Bomans recog- 
nized this principle generally, in so far as the original 
sphere of the customs did not extend further than the range 
of the Eoman franchise and the limit of the customs was by 
no means coincident with the limits of the empire, so that a 
general imperial tariff was unknown : it was only by means 
of state treaties that a total exemption probably from 
customs-dues in the client communities was secured for it- 
self by the Eoman state, and in various cases also at least 
favourable terms in the interests of the Boman burgesses. 
But in those districts, which had not been admitted to | 
alliance with Bome but were in the condition of subjects | 
proper and had not acquired immunity, the customs fell as .' 
a matter of course to the proper sovereign, that is, to the | 
Boman community; and in consequence of this several] 
large regions within the empire were constituted as separate 
Boman customs-districts, in which the several communities 



sheaf was levied (Appian. B, C. y. 4) ; the Jews by Casar's edict contributed 
every second year a fourth of the seed ^Joseph, i v, 10, 6 ; oorop. ii. 5) ; in Cilicia 
and Syria subsequently there was paid, one per cent, on estate and there was in 
Africa also an apparently similar tax — in whidi case the estate seems to have 
been valued according to ceitain presumptive hidications, e. g., the size of the 
land occupied, the number of doorways, the number of head of children and 
slaves {exaciio centum atque osttontm, Cicero, Ad Fam. iii. 8, 5, with reference 
to Cilicia ; ^6pos Mrp y^ Koi rois (rdtyuaunv, Appian. Pun. 135 with refer- 
ence to Africa). In accordance with this r^ulation the magistrates of each 
conmiunity under the superintendence of the Roman governor (Cic. ad Q, Fr. 
\.\,%\ 8C.de Asclep, 22, 23) settled who were liable to the tax, and what 
was to be paid by each individual {imperata ^ucc^cUto, Cic. ad Att, v, 16); 
if any one did not pay this in proper time, his tax-debt was sold just as in 
Rome, t. e., it was handed over to a contractor with an adjudication to collect 
it (vmdUio tribuiorum, Cic. Ad Fam, iii. 8, 5 ; &yiLs omnium venditas, Cic. ad 
Att. V. 16). The produce of these taxes flowed into the coffers of the leading 
communities— the Jews, for instance, had to send their com to Sidon — and 
from these coffers the fixed amount in money was then conveyed to Rome. 
These taxes also were consequently levied indirectly, and the intermediate agent 
either retained, according to circumstances, a part of the produce of ihe tans 
for himself, or added to it from his own ^nb«>tance ; the distinction between 
this mode of levying and the other by means of the pubHcani lay merely in 
the circumstance, tliat in the formei* the public authorities of the contributoxv, in 
the latter Roman private speculators, constituted the intermediate agency. 
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allied or privileg(3d with immunity were isolated as ex- 
empt from Boman customs. Thus Sicily even from the 
Carthaginian period formed a distinct customs-district, on 
the frontier or which a tax of 5 per cent, on the value was 
levied from all imports or exports ; thus on the frontiers 
of Asia there was levied in consequence of the Sempronian 
law (P. 115) a similar tax of 2i per cent. ; in like manner 
the province of Narho, exclusively the domain of the Boman 
colony, was organized as a Eoman customs-district. Hiese 
arrangements may have been, in addition to their fiscal 
objects, partly occasioned by the commendable purpose of 
checking the confusion inevitably arising out of a variety of 
commumd tolls bv an uniform regulation of frt)ntier-dnes. 
The levying of the customs, like that of the tsat^s, was 
without exception leased to middleman. 

The ordinary burdens of Eoman taxpayers were jimited 
to these imposts; but we may not overlook the £u^ 
that the expenses of collection were very considerable, and 
the contributors paid an amount disproportionately ^reat 
as compared with what the Boman government received. 
For, while the system of coUecting taxes by middlemen, and 
especially by general lessees, is in itself the most expensive 
of all, in Bome the active competition was aggravated to an 
extreme degree by the slight extent to which the letting* 
were subdivided and the immense aggregation of capital 

To these ordinary burdens, however, fell to be added in 

the first place the r^quisitipps which were made. The costs . 

of military administration were in law defrayed by the 

Boman community. It provided the commander of every 

5 province with the means of transport and all other requi- 

i sites; it paid and provisioned the Boman soldiers in the 
province. The provincial communities had to furnish merely 
housing, wood, hay, and similar objects free of cost to the 
magistrates and soldiers ; in fact the free towns were even 
ordmarily exempted from the winter quartering of the troops 
— ^permanent camps were not yet known. If the governor 
therefore needed grain, ships, slaves to man them, linen, 
leather, money, or aught else, he was no doubt absolutely at 
liberty in time of war — ^nor was it far otherwise in time of 

I peace — ^to demand such supplies according to his discretion 
and exigencies from the subject-communities orthespyereign 
protected states ; but these were, like the Roman land-tax, 
. treated legally as purchases or advances, and the value wa^ 
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immediately or afterwards made good bj the Roman ex-i| 
chequer. Nevertheless these requisitions became, if not in 
the theory of state-law, at any rate practically one of the 
most oppressive burdens of the provmcials ; and the more 
so, that the amount of compensation was ordinarily settled 
by the government or by tne governor after a one-sided 
fashion. We meet indeed with several legislative restric- 
tions on this dangerous right of requisition of the Roman 
chief magistrate : for instance, the rule already mentioned, 
that in Spain there should not be taken from the country 
people by requisitions of grain more than the twentieth 
sheaf, and that the price of this should be equitably settled 
(ii. 212^ ; the fixing of a maximum quantity of grain to be 
demancled by the governor for the wants of himself and his 
retinue; the previous adjustment of a definite and high 
rate of compensation for the grain which was frequently re- 
quired, at least from Sicily, for the wants of the capital. But, 
while by such rules the pressure of those requisitions on the 
economy of the communities and of individuals in the pro- 
vince was probably mitigated here and there, it was by no 
means removed. In extraordinary crises this pressure un- 1 
avoidably increased and often went beyond all bounds, for » 
then in fact the requisitions not unfirequently assumed the ' 
form of a punishment imposed or that of voluntary contri- 
butions enforced, and compensation was thus whoUy with- 
held. Thus Bulla in^PiidH compelled the provincials| 84-83t 
of Asia Minor, who certainly had very gravely offended 
against Rome, to furnish to every common soldier quartered 
among them forty-fold pay (per day 16 denarii = 10».) to every 
centurion seventy-five-fold pay, in addition to clothing and 
meals along with the ^ght to invite guests at pleasure ; thus 
the same Sulla soon afterwards imposed a geueral contribu- 
tion on the client and subject communities (P. 871), in 
which case nothing, of course, was said of repayment. 

Further the local public burdens are not to be left out of |.ocal bar* 
view. They must have been, comparatively, very consider- !«"'*• 
able ;* for the costs of administration, the keeping of the I 
public buildings in repair, and generally all civil expenses I 
were borne by the local budget, and the Roman government | 

* For example, in JudaA the town of Joppa p«id 26,075 modii of corn, the 
other Jews the tenth sheaf to the natiye princes ; to which fell to be added the 
temple-tribute and the payment to Sidon destined for the Romans. In Sicily 
too, in addition to the Roman tenth, a Tery considerable local taxation w-as 
nised from property. 
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simply undertook to defray the military expenses from their 
oofiers. But even of this military budget considerable items 
were devolved on the communities — such as the expense of 
maldng and maintaining the non-Italian military roads, the 
costs of the fleets in the non-Italian seas, nay even in sreat 
part the outlay for the army, inasmuch as the forces oi the 
cUent-states as well as those of the subjects were regularly 
liable to sen^e at the expense of their communities within 
their province, and began to be employed with increasing 
frequency even beyond it — Thracians in Afinca, Africans in 
Itiuy, and so on — ^at the discretion of the Bomans (P. 200). 
K the provinces only and not Italy paid d^ct taxes to the 
government, this was equitable in a financial, if not in a 
political, aspect so long as Italy alone bore the burdens and 
expense of the military system ; but firom the time that 
this system was abandoned, the provincials were, in a financial 
point of view, decidedly overburdened. 
Extortionsl Lastly we must not forget the great chapter of injustice, 
by which in manifold ways the Boman magistrates and 
farmers of the revenue augmented the burden of taxation 
on the provinces. Every present which the governs 
took mignt be treated legally as an exaction, and even his 
right of purchase might be restricted by law ; nevertheless 
the exercise of his public functions offered to him, if he was 
disposed to do wrong, ample pretexts for doing so. The 
quartering of the troops ; the free lodging of the magistrates 
and of the host of adjutants of senatorial or equestrian 
rank, of clerks, lictors, heralds, physicians, and priests ; the 
right which the messengers of the state had to be forwarded 
me of cost ; the approval of, and providing transport for, the 
I supplies payable in kind ; above all the forced sales and the 
Ji requisitions — gave all magistrates opportunity to bring 
'Uiome princely fortunes from the provinces. Aud the plun- 
Ldering became daily more general, the more that the control 
Tof the government appeared to be worthless and that of 
;tho capitalist-courts to be dangerous in reality to the upright 
* magistrate alone. The institution of a stancUng commission 
regarding the exactions of magistrates in the provinces, oc- 
casioned by the frequency of complaints as to such cases, in 
!49. 4ii^ (P. 73), and the laws as to extortion following each 
other so rapidly and constantly augmenting its penalties, 
show the daily increasing height of the evil, as the Nilometef 
shows the rise of the flood. 
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Under all these circumstaDces even a taxation moderate ' 
in theory might become extremely oppresnve in its actual | 
operation ; and that it was so is beyond doubt, although i 
the financial oppression, which the Italian merdianta ^nd | 
bankers exercised oyer the provinces, was probably felt as a ' 
ISi heavier burden on them than the taxation with all the 1 ; 
abuses that attached to it. ; ) 

All things considered, the income which Borne drew from ^ggnpie 
the provinces was not properly a taxation of the subjects inpnAncial 
the sense which we now attach to that expression, butP*"^^ 
rather in the main a revenue that may be compared with ) 
the Attic tributes, by means of which the leading state i 
defrayed the expense of the military sysfcem which it main- 1 
tained. Tliis explains the singularly small amount of the t 
gross as well as of the net proceeds. There exists a state- > 
ment, according to which the income of Borne, exclusive, it 
may be presumed, of the Italian revenues and of the grain 
supplied in kind to Italy by the decumaniy up toipl amounted 03. 
to not more than 200 millions of sesterces (£2,055.000) ; 
that is only two-thirds of the sum which the king of Egypt 
drew from his country annually. The proportion can only 
seem strange at the first glance. The Ptolemies turned to 
account the valley of the Nile as great plantation-owners, 
and drew immense sums from their monopoly of the com- 
mercial intercourse with the East ; the Boman treasury was 
not much more than the joint military chest of the com* 
munities united under Bome*s protection. The net produce 
was probably still less in proportion. The onl^ provinces f 
yielding a considerable surplus were perhaps Sicily, where , 
the Cartha^ian system of taxation prevailed, and more ' 
especially Asia from the time that Gains Gracchus, in 
order to provide for his largesses of com, had carried out 
the confiscation of the soil and a general domanial taxation 
there. According to manifold testimonies t£e finances of i 
the Boman state were essentially dependent on the revenues \ 
of Asia. The assertion sounds' quite credi5Te that the otKer i 
provinces on an average cost nearly as much as they brought l 
m ; in fact those which required a considerable garrison, ^ 
such as the two Spains, Transalpine Gttul, and Macedonia, 
probably often cost more than they yielded. On the whole 
certainly the Boman treasury in ordinary times possessed a 
surplus, which enabled them amply to defray the expense of 
the buildings of the state and city, and to accum ilate a 

VOL. ni. 2 i> 
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reserve-fund; but even the figures appearing; for these 
objects, when compared with the wide domain of the Boman 
rule, attest the small amount of the net proceeds of the 
I Boman taxes. In a certain sense therefore tne old principle 
I equally honourable and judicious— that the political hege- 
I monj should not be treated as a privilege yielding profit — 
' still governed Rome's financial administration of the pro 

Iyinces as it had governed that of Itdy. What the Romiui 
community levied from its transmarine subjects was, as u 
rale, re-expended for the military security of the transmarine 
possessions ; and if these Roman imposts fell more heavily 
on those who paid them than the earlier taxation, in so £ar 
as they were in great part expended abroad, the substitu- 
tion, on the other hand, of a single ruler and a centra- 
lized military administration for the many petty rulers and 
armies involved a very considerable financial saving. It is 
true, however, that this principle of a better and earlier ase 
came from the very first to be infringed and mutilated by the 
t numerous exceptions which were allowed to prevail. The 
.* ground-tenth levied by Hiero and Carthage in Sicily went 
t far beyond the amount of an annual war-contribution. With 
justice moreover Scipio ^milianus says in Cicero, that it 
was unbecoming for the Boman burgess-body to be at the 
same time the ruler and the tax-gatherer of the nations. 
^The appropriation of the customs-dues was not compatible 
' with the principle of disinterested hegemony, and the high 
rates of the customs as well as the yexatious mode of levy- 
r ing them were not fitted to allay the sense of the injustice 
thereby inflicted* Even as early probably as this period the 
name of publican became synonymous among the Eastern 
peoples with that of rogue and robber : no burden contri- 
Duted so much as this to make the Boman name ofiensivo 
and odious especially in the East. But when Gains Gracchus 
^nd those who called themselves the '* popular party** ic 
t * Borne came to the helm, political sovereignty was declared 
' in plain terms to be a right which entitled every one who 

n shared in it to a number of bushels of corn, the hegeiQpny 
was converted into a direct ownership of the soil, and {he 
most complete system of noaking thrmost of thatTownership 
was not only introduced but with shameless candour legaUy 
justified and prodaimad* It was certainly not a mere acci- 
dent, that the hardest lot in this respect fell precisely to 
the two least warlike provinces, Sicily and Asia, 
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An approximate measure of the condition of Boman Tbeiinano^ 
finance at this period is furnished, in the ahsence of definite ^od public 
statements, first of all by the public buildings. In the ^^^S^- 
earlier portion of this epoch these were prosecuted on the 
greatest scale, and the construction of roads in particular 
had at no time been so energetically pursued. In Italy 
the great southern highway of probably earlier origin, which 
as a prolongation of the Appian road ran from jEtome by 
way of Capua, Beneventum, and Venusia to the ports of 
Tarentum and Brundisium, had attached to it a branch- 
road from Capua to the Sicilian straits, a work of Publius 
Popillius Bafus, consul ini/tfk. On the east coast, where 
hitnerto only the section from Fanum to Ariminum had 
been constructed as part of the Flaminian highway (ii. 83) 
the coast road was prolonged southward as fkr as Brundi- 
sium, northward by way of Hatria on the Po as far as 
Aquileia, and the portion at least from Ariminum to Hatria 
was formed by the Popillius just mentioned in the same 
year. The two great Etruscan highways — the coast or 
Aurelian road from Bome to Pisa and Luna, which was 
in course of formation in'^Bt, and the Cassian road leading ' 
by way of Sutrium and Clusium to Arretium and Florentia, 
which seems not to have been constructed before MH^ 
were probably first recognized at this time as Boman public 
highways. About Bome itself new projects were not re- 
quired ; but the Mulvian bridge (Ponte Molle), by which 
the Fiaminian road crossed the Tiber not far from Bome, 
was in ^0 reconstructed of stone. Lastly in Northern 
Italy, which hitherto had possessed no other artificial road 
than the Flaminio-^milian terminating at Placentia, the 
great Postumian road was constructed mJi0K, which led 
from G^nua by way of Dertona, where probablj^ a colony was 
founded at the same time, Placentia, where it joined the 
Flaminio-^miHan road, Cremona and Verona to Aquileia, 
amd thus connected the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas; to 
which was added the communication established in jMi^bv 
Marcus ^milius Scaurus between Luna and Gkuua, which 
connected the Postumian road directly with Bome. Oaius 
Gracchus exerted himself in another way for the improve- 
ment of the Italian roads. He secured the due repair of 
the great rural roads by assignine, on occasion of his distri- 
bution of lands, pieces of ground alongside of the roads, to 
which was attached the obligaticm of keeping thom in repair 
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tt8 an heritable burden. To him moreover, or at an^ rate to 
the allotment-commission, the custom of erecting nnlestoneB 
i^pears to be traceable as well as that of marking the 
limits of fields by regular boundary-stcmes. Lastly he 
provided for good via vkmaies, with the view of thereby pro- 
moting agriculture. But of still greater moment was the 
construction of the imperial hip^hways in the provinces, 
which beyond doubt began in this epoch. TheX>omitia]i 
highway after long preparations (iL 198) furnished a secure 
land-route from Italy to Spain, and was closely connectad 
with the founding of Aquie Sextia» and Narbo (P. 170) ; the 
Gabinian (P. 177) and the Egnatian (P. 48) led from the 
principal places on the east coast of the Adriatic sea — ^tfae 
former from Salona, the lattw from ApoUonia and Dyrra- 
chium — ^into the intenor. Of tha origin of theae w<m^ no 
mention is to l>e found in the fragmentaiy tradition of this 
epoch, but they were nevertheless undoubtedly connected 
with the Ghillic, Dalmatian, and Macedonian wars of this 
age, and came to be of the greatest importance for the cen- 
tralization of the jstate and the dvilizing of the subjugated 
barbarian districts. 

In Italy at least great works of drainage were proaeeoted 

160. M well as the formation of reads. In flMi the drying of the 
Pomptine marshes— a vital matter for Central Italy — was 
set anout with ^reat enem and at least temporair success ; 

109. in ^0X the draining of the low-lying lands between rarma aad 
Piaoentia was effected in connection with the construction uf 
tiie north Italian highway. Moreover, the govemm^it did 
much for the Boman aqueducts, as indispensable for the 
health and comfcnrt of the capital as they were coetlv. Not 
only were the two that had been in existence since the yens 
812. 262. 410 and MB — the Appian and the Anio aquedueta-~tho- 

144. roughly repaired in OT9, but two new ones were formed ; the 
Marcian in iitV which remained aftierwards unsurpassed f<« 
the ezoellenee and abundance of the water, and the Calida, 
as it was called, nineteen years later. The power of tlie 
Boman exchequer to execute great <^ierations by means of 
payments in pure cash without making use of the system of 
credit, is very clearly shown by the way in whick the Maroian 
aqueduct was created : the sum requiml for it of 180,000,000 
sesterces (in gold nearly £2,000,000) was raised and applied 
vithin three years. This leads us to infer a very considerable 
reserve .n the treasury : in fact at the very begmning of this 
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deriod it amounted to almost £860,000 (ii. 831, 882) and was 
doubtless constantly on the increase. 

All these facts taken together certainly lead to the infer- 
ence that the position of the Boman finances at this epoch 
was on the whole favourable. Only we may not in a financial 

Soint of yiew overlook the fact that, while the government 
uring the two earlier thirds of this period executed splendid 
and magnificent buildings, it neglected to make other outlays 
at least as necessary. We have already indicated how un- 
satisfactory were its military arrangements; the frontier, 
countries and even the valley of the Po (P. 175) were pillaged , 
by barbarians, and bands of robbers made havoc in the in- :- 
tenor even of Asia Minor, Sicily, and Italy. The^eet was; 
totalbr neglected; there was hardly any longer a Eoman 
vessef of war ; and the vessels, which the subject cities were ; 
required to build and maintain, were not sufficient, so that 
Bcnne was not only absolutely unable to carry on a naval 
war, but was not even in a position to check the trade 
of piracy. In Bome itself a number of the most neces- 
sary improvements were left untouched, and the river-build- 
ings in particular were singularly neglected. The capital 
stSl possessed no other bridge over the Tiber than the pri- 
mitive wooden gangway, which led over the Tiber island 
to the Janiculum ; the Tiber was still allowed to lay the 
streets every year under water, and to demolish houses and 
in fact not imfrequently whole districts, without anything 
being done to strengthen the banks; mighty as was the 
growth of transmarine trade, the roadstead of Ostia — al- 
ready by nature bad — was allowed to become more and more 
sanded up. A government, which under the most favour- 
able circumstances and in an epoch of forty years of peace 
abroad and at home neglected such duties, might easily aUow 
taxes to fall into abeyance and yet obtain an annual surplus 
of income over expenditure and a considerable reserve ; but 
such a financial administration by no means deserves com- 
mendation for its mere semblance of brilliant results, but 
rather merits the same censure — ^in respect of laxity, want of 
central management, mistaken flattery of the people — as 
falls to be brought in every other sphere of political life 
against the senatorial government of this epoch. 

The financial condition of Bome of course assumed a The 
far worse aspect, when the storms of revolution set in. fin«n<»» bi 
The new and, even in a mere financial point of view, ex- ^^^^n'*^^^"" 
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treraely oppressive burden imposed upon the state by the 
obligation under which Ghiius Gracchus placed it to furnish 
com at nominal rates to the burgesses of the capital* was 
certainly counterbalanced at first by the newly-opened 
sources of income in the province of Asia. Nevertheless 
the public buildings seem from that time to have almost 
come to a BtandstilL While the public works which can be 
sho\vn to have been constructed from the battle of Pydna 
down to the time of Grains Gracchus were numerous, from 
the period after ^B there is scarcely mention of any other 
than the projects of bridges, roads, and drainage which 
Marcus JSmilius Scaurus organized as censor in -Ml. It 
must remain a moot point whether this was the effect of the 
largesses of grain or» as is perhaps more probable, the con- 
sequence of the system of increased savings, such as befitted 
a government which became daily more and more a ririd oli- 
garchy, and such as is indicated by the statement that the 
e Uoman reserve reached its highest point in 9B» The ter* 
.^ rible storm of insurrection and revolution, in combination 
i with the five years' deficit of the revenues of Asia Minor, 
! was the first serious trial to which the Eoman finances were 
' subjected after the Hannibalic war : they failed to sustai:> 
r it. Nothing perhaps so clearly marks the difference of thts 
times, as the circumstance that in the Hannibalic war it 
was not till the tenth 3rear of the struggle, when the bur- 
gesses were almost sinking under taxation, that the reserve 
was touched (ii. 174^ ; whereas the Social war was fipom the 
first supported by the balance in hand, and when this was 
expended after two campaigns to the last penny, they pre- 
ferred to sell by auction the public «^te3 in the capital 
(P. 2Sii) and to seize the treasures of the temples (P. 334) 
rather tnan levy n tax on the. burgesses. The storm however, 
severe as it was, passed over ; Sulfa, at the expense doubt- 
less of enormous economic sacrifices imposed on the subjects 
and Italian revolutionists in particular, restored order to the 
finances and, hy aboliflhing the largesses of com and retain- 
ing although in a reduced form the Asiatic revenues, 
secured for the commonwealth a satisfactory economic con- 
dition, at least in the sense of the ordinary expenditure 
remaining far below the ordinary income. 

In the private economics of' this period hardly any liew 
feature emerges ; the advantages and disadvantages formeriy 
set forth us in/'ldent to the social circumstances of Italy 
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Jii. 862-393) were not altered, but merely further and more 
ifltiuctly developed. In agriculture we have already seen Agrf^ul- 
that the growing power of Boman capital was graduaUy tore. 
absorbing the intermediate and small landed estates in Italy as 
well as in the provinces, as the sun absorbs the drops of rain. 
The government not only looked on without preventing, 
but even promoted this injurious division of the soil by par- 
ticular measures, especially bv prohibiting the production 
of wine and oil beyond the Alps with a view to favour the 
ereat Italian landlords and merchants.* It is true that 
both the opposition and the fraction of the conservatives 
that entered into ideas of reform worked energetically to 
counteract the evil ; the two Gracchi, by carrymg out the 
distribution of almost the whole domain land, gave to the 
state 80,000 new Italian farmers ; Sulla, by settling 120,000 
colonists in Italy, filled up at least in part the gaps which 
the revolution and he himself had made in the ranks of the 
Italian yeomen. But, when a vessel is emptying itself by 
constant efflux, the evil is to be remedied not by pour- 
ing in even considerable quantities, but only by the esta- 
blishment of a constant influx — a remedy which was often 
sought for, but never with success. In tihfii provinces, not ^ 
even the smallest effort was made to save the farmer class f 
there from being bous^ht out by the Eoman speculators ; the | 
provincials were merely men, and belonged to no party. The 
consequence was, that even the rents ot the soil beyond Italy 
£owed more and more to Rome. Moreover the plantation-! 
system, which about the middle of this epoch had iilreadyj 
gained the ascendant even in particular districts of Italy, i 
such as Etruria, had, through the co-operation of an ener- : 
getic and methodical management and abundant pecuniary 
resources, attained to a state of high prosperity after its 
kind. The production of Italian wine in particular, which 
was artificially promoted partly by the opening; of forced 
markets in a portion of the provinces, partly by the pro- 
hibition of foreign wines in Italy as expressed for instance 
in the sumptuary law of 'ili^ attained very considerable 161. 
results : the Aminean and Falernian wine began to be 

* P. 167. With tUs may be connected the remark of the Roman asricuN 
^ristySasema, who lired after Cato and before Varro (op, Coluro. i, 1, b\ that 
the culture of the vine and olive was constantly moving further to the north. 
The decree of the senate as to the translation of the treatise of Mago (P. 83), 
belongs f Iso to this class of measurct 
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Lamed by the side of the Thasian and Ghian, and the 
18U *' Opimian wine *' of !ff^ the most famous Bomau 
vintage, was long remembered after the last jar was ex* 
, hautited. 
Tiwlce. i Of trades and manufactures there is nothing to be said, 
lexcept that the Italian nation in this respect persevered in 
Ian inactivity bordering on barbarism. They destroyed the 
Corinthian factories, the depositaries of so many valuable 
industrial traditions — ^not however that they might establish 
similar factories for themselves, but that they might buy 
up at extravagant prices such Corinthian vases of earthen- 
ware or copper and similar *' antique works " as were pre- 
1 served in Greek houses. The trades that were still somewhat 
prosperous, such as those connected with building, were pro- 
} ductive of hardly any benefit for the commonwealth, because 
t here too the system of employing slaves interposed in every 
^ more considerable undertaking: in the construction of 
the Marcian aqueduct, for instance, the government con- 
cluded contracts at once for building and materials with 
8000 master-tradesmen, each of whom then performed the 
work contracted for with his band of slaves. 

The most brilliant, or rather the only brilliant, side of 

lEoman private economics was monev-dealing and commerce. 

cofrmeroc. jp-^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ leasing of tfie domains an«'«rthe 

j^taxes, through which a large, perhaps the larger part of the 

I' income of the Boman state flowed into the pocket of the 
Roman capitalists. The money-dealings, moreover, through- 
jout the range of the Roman state were monopolized by the 
Romans ; every penny circulated in Gbul, it is said in a 
writing issued soon after the end of this period, passes 
througli the books of the Roman merchants, and so it was 

I doubtless everywhere. The co-operation of a rude economic 
condition and of the unscrupulous employment of Rome's 
political ascendancy for the oenefit of the private interests 
of every wealthy Roman rendered a usurious system of 
* interest universal, as is shown for example by the treat- 
ment of the war-tax imposed by Sulla on the province of 
64, Asia in #10, which the Roman capitalists advanced; it 
swelled with paid and unpaid interest within fourteen years 
to sixfold its original amount. The communities had to sell 
their public buildings, their works of art and jewels, parents 
had to sell their grown-up children, in order to meet the 
claims of the Roman creditor : it was no rare occurrence 
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for the debtor to be not merely subjected to moral torture, 
but directly placed upon the rack. To these sources of 
gain fell to be added the wholesale traffic. The exports i 
and imports of Italy were very considerable. The former I 
consisted chiefly of wine and oil, vrith which Italy and { 
Greece almost exclusively — for the production of wine in 
the Massiliot and Turdetanian territories can at that time 
have been but small — supplied the whole region of the 
Mediterranean ; Italian wine was sent in considerable quan- 
tities to the Balearic islands and Celtiberia, to Africa, which 
was merely a com and pasture country, to JNarbo and the 
interior of Gaul. Still more considerable was the imgorta-\ 
tion tp Italy, where at that time all luxury wad concelilErated, I 
atad whither most articles of luxury K)r food, drink, or j 
clothing, ornaments, books, household furniture, works of art 
were im ported by sea. The traffic in slaves, above all, received 
through the ever-increasing demand of the Boman mer- 
chants an impetus to which no parallel had been known in 
the region of the Mediterranean, and which was very closely 
connected with the flourishing of piracy. All lands and all 
nations were laid under contribution for slaves, but the 
places where they were chiefly captured were Syria and the 
interior of Asia Minor (P. 78). In Italy the transmarine jp^ia, 
imports were chiefly concentrated in the two great emporia p>t««lii 
on the Tyrrhene sea, Ostia and Puteoli. The grain des-l 
tined for the capital wai^brought to Ostia, which was far 
from having a good roadstead, but which as the nearest 
port to Eome was the most appropriate mart for less valuable 
wares ; whereas the traffic in luxuries with the East was 
directed mainly to Puteoli, which recommended itself by its 
eood harbour for ships with valuable cargoes, and presented 
in its immediate neighbourhood a market little inferior to 
that of the capital — ^the district of Bai®, which came to be 
more and more filled with villas. For a long time this 
latter traffic was conducted through Corinth and after its 
destruction through Delos, and in this sense accordingly 
Puteoli is called by Lucilius the Italian "little Delos; 
but after the catastrophe which befel Delos in the Mithra- 
datic war (P. 297), and from which it never recovered, the 
Puteolans entered into direct commercial connections with 
Syria and Alexandria, and their city became more and more 
decidedly the first seat of transmarine commerce in Italy. 
But it was not merely the gain which was made by tho 
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Italian exports and imports, that fell mainly to the Italians ; 
at Narbo they competed in the Celtic trade with the Mas- 
ailiots, and in general it admits of no doubt that the Roman 
merchants to be met with everywhere, floalang or settled, 
took to themselves the best share of all speculations. 
Oipitalist ' Putting together these phenomena, we recognize as the 
oligmrctiy. most prominent feature in the private economy of this 
epoch the financial oligarchy of Roman capitalists standing 
alongside of, and on a par with, the political oligarchy* In 
their hands were united the re nts of the soil <rf almost aU Italy 
and of the best portions of the provincial territory, the42r2- 
ceedsat jisuay of the capital monopolized by them, the com ^^ 
mecSL^ia-irom the whole empire, and lastly, a very cmi" 
siderable part of the R oman state-reven ue in the form of 
profits accruing from the Jease of that revenue. The daily 
mcreasing accumulation of capital is evident in the rise of the 
average rate of wealth: 3,000,000 of sesterces (£80,000) 
was now a moderate senatorial, 2,000,000 (£20,000) a 
decent equestrian fortune ; the property of the wealthiest 
131. man of tne Gracchan age, Publiua Crassus consul in 4IIIS, 
was estimated at 100,000,000 of sesterces (£1,000,000). It 
is no wonder that this capitalist order exercised a prepon- 
derant influence on external policy ; that it destroyea out of 
commercial rivalry Carthage and Corinth (P. 24, 52) as the 
Etruscans had formerly destroyed Alalia and the Syracusaus 
C»re; that it in spite of the senate upheld the colony of 
Narbo ^P. 171). It is likewise no wonder, that this capi- 
talist ohgarchy engaged in earnest and often victorious com- 
S)tition with the oligarchy of the nobles in internal politics, 
ut it is also no wonder, that ruined men of wealth put 
themselves at the head of bands of revolted slaves (P. 139), 
and rudely reminded the public that the transition is easy 
from the haunts of fashionable debauchery to the robber's 
cave. It is no wonder, that that financial tower of Babel, 
vrith its foundation not purely economic but borrowed frcMn 
the political ascendancy of Rome, tottered at every serious 
political crisis nearly in the same way as our very^ similar 
fabric of a paper currency. The fi;reat financial crisis, whidi 
90. in consequence of the Italo- Asiatic commotions of 4M et seq. 
set in upon the Roman capitalist-class, the bankruptcy of 
the state and of private persons, the general depredation of 
landed property and of joint stock shares, can no longer be 
traced out in detail ; but their general nature and their 
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importanco arc placed beyond doubt by their results — the 
murder of the prstor bj a band of creditors (P. 258), the 
attempt to eject from the senate all the senators not free of 
debt (P. 259), the renewal of the maximum of interest by ; 
Sulla (P. 267), the annulling of 75 per cent, of all debts ^ 
by the revolutionary party (P. 826). Tne consequence of this ttiiton of 
system was naturally general impoverishment and depopula- Ibe natioiu 
tion in the provinces, whereas the parasitic population of I 
migratory or teroporanly settled Italians was everywhere on > 
the increase. In Asia Minor 80,000 men of Italian origin Italians 
are said to have perished in one day ( P. 294). How numerous abroad, 
they were in Delos, is evident from the tombstones still 
extant on the island and from the statement that 20,000 
foreigners, mostly Italian merchants, were put to death 
there by eommand of Mithradates (P. 297). In Africa the 
Italians were so many, that even the Numidian city of 
Cirta was chiefly defended by them against Jugurtha (P. 147). 
Q^ul too, it is said, was mled with Boman merchants ; in 
the case of Spain alone — ^perhaps not accidentally — no state- 
ments of this sort are found. In Ital^ itself on the other 
hand the condition of the free population at this epoch bad 
on the whole beyond doubt retrograded. To this result 
certainly the civil wars essentially contributed, which, accord- 
ing to statements of a general kind and but little reliable, 
are alleged to have swept away from 100,000 to 150,000 of 
the Boman burgesses and dOO,000 of the Italian population 
generally ; but still worse was the effect of the scoaqjaIc ruin ^ 
ollhfiLlIuddle class and of the boundless extent of the mercan- ', 
til&,jgacigration, which induced a greftt portion of the Italian i 
youth to spend their most vigorous years abroad. A com- foreigners 
pensation of very dubious value was afforded by the free m Italy, 
parasitic Hellenico-Oriental population, which sojourned in 
the capital as diplomatic agents for kings or communities, 
as physicians, scnoolmasters, priests, servants, parasites^ 
and in the myriad employments of sharpers and swindlers, or 
as traders and mariners frequented especially Ostia, Pu- 
teoli, and Brundisium. Still more hazardous was the dis- | 
proportionate increase of the multitude .Ql.^lax;^ in the I 
penmsula. The Italian burgesses by the census of flH j^yimn [70^ 
numbered 910,000 men capable of bearing arms, to which tlayeB. 
number, in order to obtain the amount of the free popula- 
tion in the peninsula, those nccidentally passed over in the 
census, the Latins in the district between the Alps and 
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the Po, and the foreigners domiciled in Italy, have to be 
added, while the Boman bur^sses domiciled ^road are to 
be deducted. It will accordingly be scarcely possible to 
estimate the free (population of the peninsula at more ^q 
from six to seven millions. If its whole population at tint 
time was equal to that of the present day, we should have to 
assume accordingly a mass of slaves amounting to thiittea 
or fourteen millions. It needs however no such fallacious 
calculations to render the dangerous character of this 
state of things apparent ; this is loudly enough attested bv 
the partial servile insurrections, and by the appeal which 
from the beginning of the revolution was at the close of every 
outbreak addressed to the slaves to take up arms against their 

(masters and to fight out their liberty. If we conceive of 
England with its lords, its squires, and above all its City, 
I but with its freeholders and farmers converted into prole- 
] tarians, and its labourers and sailors converted into slaves, 
we shall gain an approximate image of the population of the 
' Italian peninsula in those days. 
Monetary The economic relations of this epoch are clearly mirrored 
f'jtUim, to us even now in the Koman monetary system. Its treat- 
Gold and ment shows throughout the sa^cious merchant. For long 
wlrcr. gold and silver stood side by side as general means of pay- 
ment on such a footing that, while for the purpose of general 
casb-balances a fixed ratio of value was le^ly laid down 

(between the two metals (ii. 382), the giving one metal for 
the other was not, as a rule, optional, but pajrment was to 
be in gold or silver according to the tenor of the bond. In 
this way the great evils were avoided, that are otherwise in- 
evitably associated with the setting up of two precious 
150. metals; the severe gold crises — as about ^M, fur instance, 
when in consequence of the discovery of the Tauriscan gold- 
seams (P. 174) gold as compared with silver fell at once in 
Italy about 33^^ — exercised at least no direct influence on 
the silver money and retail transactions. The nature of the 
case implied that, the more transmarine traffic extended, 
gold the more decidedly rose from the second place to tho 
first ; and that it did so, is confirmed by the statements as 
to the balances in the treasury and as to its transactions ; 
but the government was not therebv induced to introduce 
gold into the coina^. The coinage of gold attempted in the 
exigency of the Hannibalic war (ii. 173) had been long 
allowed to fall inte abeyance ; the few gold pieces, whidi 
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Sullft struck as regent, were scarcely more than pieces coined 
for the c(»iYenience of his triumphal presents. Silver still j 
as hefore, circulated exclusively as actual money ; goH ,> 
wfiether it, as was usuIeJ, circulated in Bars' or bore iho; 
stamp of a foreign or posfaibiy even of an inland mint, wasl 
taken solely b^,,^eight. Nevertheless gold and silver were/ 
on a par as means of ezclianffe, and the iraudulent allo^g' 
of gold was treated in law, like the issuing of spurious silver j 
money, as a monetary offence. They tnus obtained the^ 
immense advantage of precluding, in the case of the most 
important medium of exchange, even the possibility of mone- 
tary fraud and adulteration. Otherwise the coinage was as 
copious as it was of exemplary parity. After the sihrer piece 
liad been reduced in the tiannibalic war from y^ (L 465) 
to -^ of a pound (ii 173) it retained for more than three 
centuries the same weight and the same quality ; no alloy- 
ing took place. The cogper money, which apparently about \ 
the beginning of this period had Become whollj small change I 
and had ceased to be employed as formerly in laree trans- t 
acttons, waa confined to the smaller values of an c» (W.) and . 
jinder, which could not well be represented in silver. Tttb 
M)rtVof coins were arranged according to a simple principle, ' 
and in the then smallest coin of the ordinary issue — ^the 
quadram (^farthing) — carried down to the limit of tangible 
value. It was a monetary system, which, for the judicious 
principles on which it was based and for the iron rigour with 
which they were applied, stands alone in antiquity and has i 
been but rarely paralleled even in modem times. 1 et it too 1 
had its weak point. According to a custom, common in all J 
antiquity, but which reached its highest development at Car-^ - 
thage (ii. 20), the Boman government issued uong with the'Tokeii- 
good silver denarii also denarii of copper plated with silver^-mon^y- 
wEich had to be accepted like the l^*mer and were just a) 
token-money analogous to our paper currency, with com-} 
pulsory circulation and recourse on the public chest, inasmuch ', 
as it also was not entitled to reject the plated pieces. This i 
was no more an official adulteration of toe coinage than our 
manufacture of paper money, for they practised the thing 
quite openly; Marcus Drusus proposea in #tB, with the Wt. 
view of gaining the means for his largesses of grain, the 
sending forth of one plated denarius for every seven silver 
ones issuing fresh from the mint ; nevertheless this measure 
not only offered a dangerous handle to private forgery, but 
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designedly left the public uncertain whether it was receiving 
silver or token moner, and to what total amount the latter 
was in circulation. In the embarrassed period of the ciyil 
war and of the great financial crisis they seem to have so 
unduly availed themselves of plating;, that a monetary crisis 
accompanied the financial one, and the quantity of spurious 
and partially worthless pieces rendered dealings extremely 
insecure. Accordingly during the Cinnan government an en- 
actment was passed by the pnetors and tribunes, primarilv 
bv Marcus MaHus Gratidianus (P. 852), for redeeming ail 
the token-money by means of silver-money, and for that 
purpose an assay-office was established. How far the calling- 
in was effected, tradition has not told us ; the coining of 
token-money itself continued to subsist. 
Pnmncua I As to the provinces, in accordance with the setting aside 
monej. I of gold money on principle the coining of gold was nowhere 
f permitted, not even in the client-states ; so that a gold 
coinage at this period occurs only where Rome had nothing 
at all to say, namely among the Celts to the north of. the 
Cevennes and among the states in revolt against Bome ; 
the Italians, for instence, and Mithradates Eupator struck 
I ffold coins. The government seems to have made efforts to 
I brin^ the coinage of silver also more and more into its hands, 
Currencj ol particularly in the West. ' In Africa, where ifi' consequence 
the EMt. of the Carthaginian system of token-money there was at 
the time of the Roman conquest no proper native money, 
none such was introduced by the Romans and certainly from 
the first the denarius alone was current. The same was pro- 
bably true of Sardinia. In Spain and Sicily, which came 
earlier to the Romans and experienced altogether a mildet 
treatment, silver was no doubt coined under the Roman rule, 
and indeed in the latter countrv the silver coinage was 
first called into existence by the Romans and based on the 
Roman standard (ii. 68, 207, 381) ; but there exist good 
grounds for the supposition, that in both countries at least 
from the beginning of the seventh century the provincial 
and urban mints were under the necessity of restricting 
their issues to copper small money. Only in Narbonese 
Ghiul the riffht ot coining silver coiild not be withdrawn 
from the old-allied and considerable free city of Massilia ; 
and the same was perhaps true of the G-reek cities in Ulyria, 
Apollonia and Dyrrachium. But the privilege of tneso 
communities to coin money was I'estrictca indirectly by the 
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fact, that the tbree-quarter denarius^ which by the arranse* 
ments of the Bomau government was coined both at l£uh 
Bilia and in Ulyria, and which had been under the name 
of Victoriatus received into the Boman monetary Bjstem 
(ii. 38), was about the middle of the seventh century set 
aside in the latter ; the effect of which necessarily was, that 
the Massiliot and Ill^rian currency was driven out of Upper 
Italy and only remained in circulation, over and above its 
native field, perhaps in the regions of the Alps and the 
Danube. Such progress had thus been made already in 
this epoch, that tue standard of the denarius exclusively pre* 
vailed in the whole western division of the Eoman state ; 
for Italy, Sicily — of which it is as respects the beginning of 
the next period expressly attested, that no other silver 
money circulated there but the denarius — Sardinia, Africa, 
used exclusively Eoman silver money, and the provincial 
silver still current in Spain as well as the silver money of 
the Massiliots and Illynans were at least struck after the 
standard of the denarius. It was different in the East. Currency of 
There, where the number of the states coining money from he East. 
olden times and the quantity of native coin in circu- 
lation were very considerable, the denarius did not make its 
way into wider acceptance, although it was perhaps declared 
a legjal tender. There either the previous monetary standard • 
continued in use, as in Macedonia for instance, which still 
as a province — ^though partially adding the names of the 
Boman magistrates to that of the country — struck its Attic 
tetradrachmcB and certainly employed in substance no other 
money ; or a peculiar money-standard corresponding to cir«> 
cumstances was introduced under Roman authority, as on 
the institution of the province of Asia, when a new stater^ 
the dstophorus as it was called, was prescribed by the Koman 
government and was thenceforth struck by the district-capi- 
tals there under Boman superintendence. This essential \ 
diversity between the Occidental and Oriental systems of 
currency came to be of the^reatest historical importance : tho 
Bomanizing of the subject lands found one of its mightiest 
levers in the' adoptton of Boman money* and it was not 
through mere accident that what we have designated at this 
epoch as the field of the denarius became alterwards the 
Latin, while the :field of the drachma became afterwards the i 
Greek, division of tho empire. Still at the present day tlio 
former field subatantially represents the aggregate of Bo- 
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manic culture, whereas the latter has severed itself from 
European civilizatioD. 

It IB easy to form a general conception of the aspect which 
with such economic conditions the social relations roust hare 
presented ; but to follow out in detail the increase of luxury, 
of prices, of fastidiousness and frivolity is neither pleasant 
nor instructive. Extravaeance and sensual enjoyment formed 
the main object with lul, among the parvenus as well as 
among the Licinii and Metelli; not the polished Juxury 
which is the acme of civiiizatiou, but that sort of luxury 
which had developed itself amidst the decaying Hellenic 
civilisation of Asia Minor and Alexandria, which degraded 
everything beautiful and significant to the purpose of deco- 
ration and studied enjoyment with a laborious pedantry, a 
precise punctiliousness, rendering it equally nauseous to the 
man of tiresh feeling as to the man of fresh intellect. As to 
the popular festivals, the importation of transmarine beasts 
of prey prohibited iu the time of Cato (ii. 412) was, appa* 
rently about the middle of this century, formally permitted 
anew by a decree of the burgesses proposed by Ghisus 
Aufidius ; the effect of which was, that animal hunts came 
into enthusiastic fieiyour and formed a chief feature of the 
burgess-festivals. Several lions first appeared in the Boman 
arena about 651, the first ^phuits about 655 ; Sulla when 
pnstor exhibited a hundred bona in 661. The same holds 
true of gladiatorial games. If the forefathers had pub- 
licly exhibited representations of great battles, their gnod- 
children begaa to do the same with their gladiatorial games, 
and by means of such leading and pubHe performances of ih% 
age to make themselves a lai^ing-stock to their descendants. 
W hat sums were spent on these and on funeral solemnities 
generally, ma;jr be inferred from the testament of Marcus 
^milius Lepidus (consul in 567, 579 ; + 602) ; he gave 
orders to his children, forasmuch as true honour at last 
consisted not in empty pomp but in the remembmaoe of 
personal and ancestral merits, to expend on his funend not 
more than 1,000,000 asses (£10,200). Luxurx was on the 
increase also as respected houses and gardens ; the sjdendid 
town house of the orator Grassus (+ 663), famous espe- 
cially for the old trees of its garden, was valued viril^ the 
trees at 6,000,000 of sesterces (£61,600) without them at 
the half; wliile the yalue of an ordinary dwelling-house 
in Boine may be estimated perhaps at 60,000 sesterces 
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(£618).* How quickly the prices of ornamental esfcates 
increased, is shown by f he instance of the Misenian villa, for 
which Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, paid 75,000 
sesterces (£718), and Lucius LucuHus, consul in 680, thirty- 74. 
three times that price. The villas, and the luxurious rural 
and sea-bathing life, rendered Bai® and generally the district 
arouud the Bay of Naples the El Dorado of noble idleness. 
Games of hazard, in which the stake was not any more than Omims. 
in the Italian dice-playing a trifle, became common, and as 
early as 639 a censorial edict was issued against them. 115. 
Gkuze iabncs, which displayed rather than concealed the Dres^. 
figure, ana siikon clothing began to displace the old woollen 
dresses among women and even among men. Agaiust the 
insane extravagance in the employment of foreign perfumery 
the sumptuary laws interfered in vain. But the real focus in The talils 
which the brilliance of this genteel life was concentrated was 
the table. Extravagant prices — as much as 100,000 ses-* 
terces (£1050) — were paid for an exquisite cook. Houses 
were constructed with special reference to this object, and 
tlie villas in particular along the coast were provided with 
salt-water tanks of their own, in order that they might fur- 
nish marine fishes and oysters at any time fresh to the table. 
A dinner was already described as poor, at which the fowls 
were served up to the guests entire and not the choice por- 
tions merely, and at which the guests were expected to eat of 
the several dishes and not simply to taste them. They pro- 
cured at a great expense foreign delicacies and Greek wine, 
which had to be sent round at least once at every respectable 
repast. At table above all the Bomans displayed their 
host of slaves ministering to luxury, their bands of musicians, 
their dancing giris, their elegant furniture, their carpets 
filtering with gold or pictorially embroidered, their purple 
hangings, their antique bronzes, their rich silver plate. 
Against such displays the sumptuary laws were primarily 
directed, which were issued more frequently (593» 639, 665, 181. l\y 
673) and in greater detail than ever ; a number ot* delicacies 8^. 81. 
and wines were therein totally prohibited, for others a m^i- 

* In the house, which Sulla lived in when a young roan, he paid for the 
ground floor a rent of 3000 sesterces, and the tcnaul of the upper storj a 
rent of 2000 sesterces (Plutarch, SuU. 1) ; which, capitalized at two-thirds of 
the usual interest on capital, yields nearly the above amount. This was a 
cheap bouse. The fiict, that a rent of 6000 sesterces (57/. 10s.) in the capibd 
is called a high one in the case of the year 629 Veil. ii. 100), must have boen 
due to special circumstances. 
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iimin m woiglit and price was fixed ; the qnantitj of silver 
plate was likewise restricted by law, and lastly general niaxi> 
mum rates were prescribed for the expenses of ordinary and 

W, festal meals ; these, for example, were fixed in 693 at 10 and 

81. 100 sesterces (U. Id. and 155. lOd.) in 678 at 30 and 800 
, nesterces (4«. 7W. and £2 7«.) respectively. Unfortunately 
\ truth requires us to add, that of all the Roman nobles not 
more than three — and these not including the legislators 
themselves — are said to have complied wiUi these imposing 
laws ; and in the case of these three it was the law of the 
Stoa, and not that of the state, that curtailed the bill of fare. 
Silrer plate. It is worth while to dwell for a moment on the luxury that 
went on increasing in defiance of these laws as respects 
silver plate. In the sixth century silver plate for the table 
was, with the exception of the traditionary silver salt-dish, a 
rarity ; the Carthaginian ambassadors jested over the cir- 
cumstance, that at every house to which the^ were invited 
they had encountered the same silver plate (ii. 21). Scipio 
^milianus possessed not more than 82 pounds (£130) in 

121. wrought silver j his nephew Quiutus Fabius (consul in 633) 
first brought his plate up to 1000 pounds (£4026), Marcus 

91. Drusus (tribune of the people in 668) reached 10,000 pounds 
(£40,2d0) ; in Sulla's time there were already countea in the 
capital about 150 silver state-dishes weighing 100 pounds 
each, several of which brought their possessors into the 
lists of proscription. To judge of the sums expended on 
these, we must recollect that the workmanship was paid for 
at enormous rates ; for instance, (3aius Gracchus paid for 
choice articles of ulver fifteen times, and Lucius Crassus, 

95. consul in 659, eighteen times the value of the metal, and the 
latter gave for a paii' of cups by a noted silversmith 100,000 
sesterces (£1050). So it was in proportion everywhere. 
Marring... How it tared with marriage and the rearing of children, 
is shown by the Gracchan agrarian laws, which first placed 
a premium thereon (P. 90). Divorce, formerly in Home 
almost unheard of, was now a daily occurrence; while in the 
oldest Roman marriage the husband had purchased his 
wife, it might have been proposed to the noble Romans of 
the present times that, with the view of bringing the name 
into accordance with the reality, they should introduce 
marriage for hire. Even a man like Metellus IVlJu^omcus, 
who for his honourable domestic life and his numerous host 
of children was the admiration of his contemporariea, when 
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censor in G i 8 - enforced the obligation of the burgesses t0 /3f 
live in a state of matrimony by describing it as an oppres- 
sive public burden which patriots ought nevertheless to 
undertake from a sense of duty.* 

There were, oertainlj, exceptions. The society of theftleUenifin 
rural towns, and particularly the larger landholders, had 
preserved more fiuthfully the old honourable habits of the 
Latin nation. In the capital, however, the Catonian opposi- 
tion had become a mere form of words ; the modem tend- 
ency bore sovereign sway, and though individuals of firm and 
refined organization, such as Scipio iEmilianus, knew the art 
of combining Eomau manners with Attic culture, Hellenism 
was among the great multitude synonymous with intellectual 
and moral corruption. We mu9t never lose sight of the re- 
action exercised by these social evils on political life, if we 
would understand the Eoman revolution. It was no matter 
of indifference, that of the two noblemen, who in 662 served 
as supreme masters of morals to the community, the one 
publicly reproached the other with having shed tears over 
the death of a murcena the pride of his fishpond, and the 
latter ' retaliated on the former that he had buried threo 
wives and had shed tears over none of them. It was no 
matter of indifference, that in 593 an orator could make sport 
in the open Forum with the foUowiug description of a 
senatorial civil juryman, whom the time fixed for the cause 
finds amidst the circle of his boon-companions. ** They 
play hazard, delicately perfumed, surrounded by their mis- 
tresses. As the afternoon advances, they summon the ser- 
vant and bid him make inquiries at the comitium, what has 
occurred in the Forum, who has spoken in favour of or against 
the new project of law, what tribes have voted for and what 
against it. At length they go themselves to the judgment- 
seat, just early enough not to bring the process down on 
their own neck. On the way there is no opportunity in any 
retired alley which they do not avail themselves of, for they 
have gorged themselves with wine. Beluctantly they come 
to the tribunal and give audience to the parties. Those who 
are concerned bring forward their cause. The juryman 
orders the witnesses to come forward ; he himself goes aside. 

* '^ If we could, citizeoB *' — be said in hb speech — ** we should indeed all 
keep clear of this burden. But, as nature ha« so arranged it that vo cannot 
either live comfortablj with wivew or live at all without them, it i)i proper to 
bare regard rather tu the permanent weal than to oar oah brief comfoiC 
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When he returns, be declares that he has heard eveiything, 
Vid asks for the documents. He looks into the writings ; 
he can hardly keep his eyes open for wine. When he there- 
upon withdraws to consider his sentence, he says to his boon- 
companions, 'What concern have I with these tiresome 
people? why should we not rather go to drink a cup of 
mulse mixed with Greek wine, and accompany it with a fat 
fieldfare and a good fish, a veritable pike m)m the Tiber 
island ?' " All this was no doubt very ridiculous ; but waF 
it not a very serious matter, that such things were subjecte 
of ridicule? 
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NATIONALITY, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION. 

Ik the great strugdle of the nationalities throughout the Panmotmt 
wide ranfi;e of the Soman empire, the secondary nations ascendancy 
seem at this period on the wane or disappearing. The most ^i^'ij*" 
important of them all, the Phoenician, received through the jg„^ *"' 
destruction of Carthage a mortal wound from which it 
slowly hied to death. The districts of Italy, which had 
hitherto preserved their old language and manners, Etruria 
and Samnium, were not only visited hy the heaviest hlows 
of the Sullan reaction, hut were compelled also hy the 
political levelling; of Italy to adopt the Latin language and 
customs in puhlic intercourse, so that the old native lan- 
guages were reduced to popular dialects which soon decayed. 
There no longer appears throughout the bounds of the 
Boman state any nationality entitled even to compete with 
the Boman and the Greek. On the other hand the Latin V^atimam. 
nationality was, as respected both the extent of its diffusion^ 
and the aepth of its hold, in the most decided ascendant.) 
As after the Social war any portion of Italian soil might be- j 
long to any Italian in full Roman ownership, and any god '. 
of an Italian temple might receive Boman gifts ; as m all! 
Italy with the exception of the region beyond the Po the 
Boman law thenceforth had exclusive authority superseding j 
all other civic and local laws; so the Boman language! 
at that time became the universal language of business, and^ 
soon likewise the universal language of civilized intercourse, 
in the whole peninsula from the Mps to the Sicilian Straits. 
But it no longer restricted itself to these natural limits. 
The mass of capital accumulating in Italy, its copiousness 
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of production, the intelligence of its agriculturists, the 
cleverness of its merchants found no adequate scope in the 
peninsula ; these circumstances and the puhlic service carried 
the Italians in great numbers to the provinces (P. 411). 
Their privileged position there rendered the Itoman lan- 
guage and the Itoman law privileged also, even where 
Komans were not merely transacting business with each 
other (P. 374). Everywhere the Italians kept together as 
compact and organized masses, the soldiers in their legions, 
the merchants of every larger town as special associations, 
tjje Roman burgesses domiciled or sojourning in the several 
judicial districts of the provinces as ** circuits " {oonventta 
cmum Jiomanorum) with their omu list of jurymen and in 
some measure with a communal constitution ; and, though 
these provincial Itomans ordinarily returned sooner or later 
to Itafyi they nevertheless gradually laid the foundations of 
a settled mixed population in the provinces, partlyBoman, 
partly attaching itself to the Roman settlers. We have 
already mentioned that it was in Spain, wh^« the Roman 
army first acquired a permanent character, that distinct 
provincial towns with Italian constitution were first organ* 
171. 187. W— Carteia in 583 (P. 4), Yalentia in 616 (P. 18), and 
at a later date Palma and JPoUentia (P. 19). Althouffh 
the interior was still far firom civilized, — the territory of the 
Yaccsans, for instance, bein^ still mentioned long after this 
time as one of the rudest and most repulsive places of abode 
for the cultivated Italian — authors and inscriptions attest 
that as early as the middle of the seventh century the Latin 
language was in common use around New Carthage and 

I elsewhere along the coast. G racch us first distincUy de- 
veloped the idea of colooi^ing, orlnother words of Boman- 

' ising, the provinces of the Roman state by Italian emigration, 
and endeavoured to carry it out ; and, although the conser- 

' Tative opposition resisted the bold project, destroyed for the 
most part the colonies first established, and prevented its 
continuation, yet the colony of Narbo was preserved intact, 
important even of itself as extending the range of the Latin 
tongue, and &r more important still as the landmai^ of a 
great idea, the foundation-stone of a mighty structure to 
come. The ancient Gallicism, and in fact tbe modem 
French type of character, have proceeded from that settle- 
ment and are in their ultimate origin creations of Gaiu^ 
Gracchus. But the Latin nationality not only filled the 
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bounds of Ital^ and began to pass beyond them ; it came 
also to acquire mtrinsicdly a deeper intellectual basis. We 
find it in the course of creating a classical literature, and a 
higher instruction of its own ; and, though in comparison 
with the Hellenic classics and Hellenic culture we may feel 
ourselves tempted to attach little value to the feeble hot- 
house products of Italy, yet, so &r as its historical develop- 
ment was primarily concerned, the quality of the Latin 
classical literature and the Latin culture was of far less 
moment than the fact that they subsisted side by side with 
the Greek ; and, sunken as were the contemporary Hellenes 
in a literary point of view, one might perhaps apply in this 
case also the saying of the poet, that the living day-labourer 
is better thnn the dead Achilles. 

But, however rapidly and vigorously the Latin language} Ileltenteii. 
and nationality gain ground, tliey at the same time recog4 
nize the Hellenic nationality as having an entirely equal,- 
indeed an earlier and better title, and enter everywhere into . 
the closest alliance with it or become intermingled with it in 
a joint development. The Italian revolution, which otherwise ^ 
levelled all the non-Latin nationalities in the peninsula, did 
not disturb the Greek cities of Tarentum, Rnegium, Nea-' 
polis, Locri (P. 249). In like manner Massilia, although 
now enclosed by Boman territory, remained a Greek «itv 
and in that very capacity firmly connected with Eome. With ■ 
the complete Latinizing of Italy an incceag ed He llenixing 
went hand in hand. In the higher circles of TtaTian"*so5Tety 
Greek training became an integral element of their nativei 
culture. The consul of^&^, the pontifex maximus Publius I8t. 
Crassus, excited the astonishment even of the native Greeks, 
when as governor of Asia he delivered his judicial decisions, 
as the case required, sometimes in ordinary Greek, some- 
times in one of the four dialects used as written languages. 
And if the Italiau literature nud art for long looked steadily 
towards the East, Hellenic literature and art now begim to 
look towards the West. Not only did the Greek cities in 
Italy maintain a lively intellectual intercourse with Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt, and confer on the Greek poets and 
actors who had acquired celebrity there the like recognition 
and the like honours among themselves; in Bome also, 
after the example set by the destroyer of Corinth at his 
triumph in |M^ the gymnastic and testhetic recreations of 14«. 
the Greeks — competitions in wrestling as well as in music. 
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■ acting reciting, and declmming — came into vogue.^ Ghreek 

I men of letters even thus early struck root in the noble Bodety 
of Rome, especially in the Scipionic circle, the most promi- 
nent Greek members of which — the historian Poly bins and 
the philosophv^r PausBtius — belong to the history of Boman 
irnther than of Greek development. But even m other leaa 
illustrious circles similar relations occur; we may mention 
another contemporary of Scipio, the philosopher Clitomachua, 
because his life at the same time presents a vivid view of 
the great mingling of nations at this epoch. A native 
of Carthage, then a disciple of Carneades at Athens and 
afterwards his successor in his professorship, he held inter- 
course from Athens with the most cultivated men of Italy, 
the historian Aulus Albiiius and the poet Lucilius, and 
dedicated on the one hand a scientific work to Lucius Ceii- 
sorinus the Boman consul who opened the siege of Car- 
thage, and on the other hand a philosophic consolatory 
treatise to his fellow-citizens who were conveyed to Italy 
as slaves. While Greek literary men of note had hitherto 
taken up their abode temporarily in Borne as ambassadors, 
exiles, or otherwise, they now began to settle there ; for 
instance, the already mentioned Pancetius lived in Scipio's 
house, and the hexameter-maker Archias of Antioch settled 
'^ at Bome in #^ and supported himself respectably by the 
art of improvisinfi: and by epic poems on Eoman oonsulars. 
Even Gains Marius, who hardly understood a line of his 
carmen and was altogether as ill adapted as possible for a 
f Maecenas, could not avoid patronizing the artist in ven^e. 
I While intellectual and literary life thus brought the nobler, 
j if not the purer, elements of the two nations into connec- 
• tion with each other, on the other hand the arrival of troops 
i of slaves from Asia Minor and Syria and the mercantile 
! immigration from the Greek and half-Greek East brought the 
coarsest strata of Hellenism — ^largely alloyed with Oriental 
and generally barbaric ingredients — ^into contact with the 
ItalianmiUetariate, and gave to that also a Hellenic colour- 
ing. The observation of Cicero, that new language and new 
fashions first make their appearance in maritime towns, 
probably had a primary reference to the semi-Hellenic 

* The ttJiteroent that no '* Greek eirnies " were eihibited Sn Rome befon 
14(i 608 (Tnc Ann, xir. 21 ) is not arciinrte : Greek arttets {rmrrai) nod athletw 
186 appeared m early a« 568 (Lit. xxx'ix. -22), and Greek flute playere, trafff 
167. diao8»aQd pugilisto in 587 (Pol. tix, 13% 
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character of Ostia, Puteoli, and Brundisium, where with 
foreign wares foreign manners also first found admission 
and became thence more widely diffused. 

The immediate result of this complete revolution in the Mixture of 
relations of nationality was certainly far from pleasing. V^V^* 
Italy swarmed with Greeks, Syrians, Phodnicians, Jews, 
Egyptians, while the provinces swarmed with Bomans; 
sharply defined national peculiarities everywhere came into 
mutual contact, and were visibly worn off; it seemed as if 
nothing was to be lefl} behind but the general impress of 
utilitarianism. What the Latin character gained in extent, i 
it lost in freshness ; especially in Borne itself, where the 
middle class disappeared the soonest and most entirely, 
and nothing was left but the gra^ees and the beggars, 
both in an equal measure cosmopolitan. ^ Cicero assures 
lis that about #M the general culture in the Latin towns 
was hiffher than in Bome ; and this is confirmed by the litera- 
ture of this period, whose pleasantest, healthiest, and most 
characteristic products, such as the national comedy and 
the Lucilian satire, were the native growth of Latium or of 
the Latin colonies. That the Italian Hellenism of the 
lower orders was in reality nothing but a repulsive cosmopoli- 
tanism tainted at once with all the extravagances of culture 
and with a superficially whitewashed barbarism, is self-evi- 
dent ; but even in the case of the better society the fine taste 
of the Scipiouic circle did not remain the permanent standard. 
The more the mass of society began to take interest in 
G-reek life, the more decidedly it resorted not to the classi- 
cal literature, but to the most modern and frivolous produc- 
tions of the Greek mind ; instead of moulding the Boman 
character in the Hellenic spirit, they contented themselves 
with borrowing that sort of pastime which set their own 
intellect to work as little as possible. In this sense the 
Arpinate landlord Marcus Cicero, the father of the orator, 
said that among the Bomans, just as among Syrian slaves, 
each was the less worth, the more he understood Greek. 

This national decomposition is, like the whole age, far from 
pleasing, but also like that age significant and momentous. 
The circle of peoples, which we are accustomed to call tho V 
ancient world, advances from an outward union under the 
authority of Bome to an inward union under the sway c^f 
the modem culture resting essentially on Hellenic elements. 
Over the ruins of peoples of the second rank the great 
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historical compromise between the two ruling nations is 
silently completed ; the Greek and Latin nationalities c<m- 
clude mutual peace. The Greeks renounce their exclusive* 
ness in the field of culture, the Bomans in the field of 
politics; in instruction Latin is allowed to stand on a 
looting of equality — restricted, it is true, and imperfect — 
with Greek; on the other hand Sulla first allows foreign 
ambassadors to speak Greek before the Soman senate with' 
out an interpreter. The time heralds its approach, when 
the Boman commonwealth will pass into a bilingual state 
and the true heir of the throne and the ideas of Alexander 
the Great will arise in the West, at once a Boman and a 
Greek. 

I The suppression of the secondary, and the mutual inter- 
penetration of the two primary nationalities, which are thus 
apparent on a general survey of national relations, now 
fall to be more precisely exhibited in detail in the several 
fields of religion, national education, literature, and art 
RdigkNi. The Boman religion was so intimately interwoven with the 

Boman commonwealth and the Boman household — so tho« 
roughly in fact the pious reflection of the Boman bur- 
gess world — that the political and social revolution neces- 
sarily overturned also the fiibric of religion. The ancient 
Italian popular faith fell to the ground ; over its ruins rose 
— like oligarchy and despotism rising over the ruins of the 
political commonwealth — on Jhg one side unbelief, state-reli- 
^on, Hellenism, and oq the other side superstition, sectarian- 
ism, the religion of the Orientals. The germs certainly of 
both, as indeed the germs of the politico-social revolution also, 
may be traced back to the previous epoch (ii. 399-406). Even 
then the Hellenic culture of the higher circles was secretly 
undermining their ancestral faith; Ennius introduced the 
allegorical and hibtorical theories of the HeUenic religion into 
Italy ; the senate, which subdued Hannibal, had to sanction 
the transference of the worship of Cybele from Asia Minor 
to Bome, and to take the most serious steps against other still 
worse superstitions, particularly the Bacchanalian scandal. 
But, as during the preceding period the revolution generally 
was rather preparing in men's minds than assuming outward 
expression, so the religious revolution was, in substance 
at any rate, the work only of the Gracchan and Sullan age. 
Greek phi- Let US endeavour first to trace the tendencies asttociated 
»«ppfcy- (with Hellenism. The Hellenic nation, which bloomed and 
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faded far earlier than the Italian, had long ago passed, 
the epoch of faith and thenceforth moved exclusively in thai 
sphere of speculation and reflection ; for long there had heen f 
no religion there, and nothing hut philosophy. But even| 
the philosophic activity of the Hellenic mind had, when it 
began to exert influence on Itome, already left the epoch of 
productive speculation far behind it, and had arrivea at the 
stage at which there is not only no origination of really 
new systems, but even the power of apprehending the more 
perfect of the older systems begins to wane and men restrict 
themselves to the repetition, soon passing into the scholastic 
tradition, of the less complete domas of their predecessors ; 
at that stage, accordingly, when philosophy, instead of giving 
greater depth and ft^edom to the mind, rather renders it 
shallow and imposes on it the worst of all chains — chains of 
its own forging. The enchanted draught of speculation, al- 
ways dangerous, is, when diluted and stale, certain poison. 
The contemporary Greeks presented it thus flat and di-' 
luted to the Romans, and these had not the judgment either 
to refuse it or to go back from the living schoolmasters to the 
dead masters. Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of the* 
sages before Socrates, remained without material influence! 
on the Roman culture, although their illustrious names were 
freely employed, and their more easily understood writings 
were probably read and translated. Accordingly the 
Romans became in philosophy simply inferior scholars of 
bad teachers. Besides the historico-rationalistic view of 
religion, which resolved the myths into biographies of various 
benefactors of the human race living in the grey dawn 
of early times whom superstition had transformed into 
gods, or Euhemerism'as it was called (ii. 401), there were 
chiefly three philosophical schools that came to be of im- 

fortance for Italy ; viz. the two dogmatic schools of Epicurus 
+484) and Zeno (+491 ) and the i^ceptical school of Arcesi« 270. 26Si 
laus (4-513) and Cameades (541-625), or, to use the school- 241. 
names, Epicureanism, the Stoa, and the newer Academy. 213-^129, 
The last of these schools, which started from the impossibi« 
lity of assured knowledge and in its stead only conceded as 
possible a provisional opinion sufficient for practical require- 
ments, presented mainly a polemical aspect, seeing; that it 
caught every proposition of positive fiiitn or of philosophic 
dogmatism in the meshes of its dilemmas. So far it stands 
nearly on a parallel with the earlier method of the sophistr. ; 
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except that, as might be expected, the sophists made war 
more against the popular faith, Carneades and his disciples 
more against their philosophical colleagues. Ou the other 
\ hand Epicurus and Zeno agreed both in their aim of ration- 
ally explaining the nature of things, and in their physiolo- 
gical method, which set out from the idea of matter. They 
diverged, in so &r as Epicurus, following the atomic theory 
of Democritus, conceived the first principle as ri^id matter, 
and evolved the manifoldness of tnings out of this matter 
merely by mechanical variations ; whereas Zeno, forming his 
views after the Ephesian Heraclitus, intaxxiuces even into 
his primordial matter a dynamic antagonism and a move- 
ment of fluctuation up and down. Prom this are derived the 
further distinctions — ^that in the Epicurean system the gods 
as it were did not exist or were at the most a dream of 
dreams, while the Stoical gods formed the ever active soul 
of the world, and were as spirit, as sun, as Gtod powerful 
over the body, the earth, and natui'e ; that Epicurus did not, 
while Zeno did, recognize a government of the world and a 
personal immortality of the soul ; that the proper object of 
human aspiration was accordins; to Epicurus an absolute 
equilibrium disturbed neither by bodily desire nor by mental 
conflict, while it was according to ^no a manly activity 
always increased by the constant antagonistic efforts of the 
mind and body, and striving after a harmony with nature 
.perpetually in conflict and perpetually at peace. But in 
one point all these schools were agreed with reference to 
religion, that faith as such was nothing, and had necessarily 
to be supplemented by reflection — ^whether this reflection 
might consciously despair of attaining any result, as did the 
Ai^emy, or might reject the conceptions of the popular 
faith, as did the school of Epicurus, or might partly retain 
them with explanation of the reasons for domg so, and 
partly modify them, as did the Stoics. 

It was accordingly only natural, that the first contact 
of Hellenic philosophy with the Boman nation equally strong 
in faith and adverse to speculation was of a thoroughly hos- 
tile character. The Boman religion was entirely right in 
disdaining alike the assaults and the theoretic support of 
these philosophical systems, both of which did away with its 
proper cliaracter. The Boman state, which instinctively felt 
itself assailed when religion was attacked, reasonably as- 
■limed tow^ards the philosophers the attitude which a {ot- 
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tress assuraes towards the spies of the armj advancing to be- 
siege it, and as early aiM8 aismissed the Greek philosophers ICL 
along with the rhetoricians from Rome. In fact the very 
first debut of philosophy on a great scale in Borne was a 
formal declaration of war against faith and morals. It was 
occasioned by the occupation of Oropus by the Athenians, 
a step which they commissioned three of the most esteemed 
professors of philosophy, including Oarneades the master of 
the modem sophistical school, to justify before the senate 
(jPV). The selection was so far appropriate, as the utterly 155. 
scandalous transaction defied any justification in common 
sense; whereas it was quite in keeping with the circum- 
stances of the case, when Cameades proved by thesis and 
counter-thesis that exactly as many and as cogent reasons 
might be adduced in praise of injustice as in praise of 
iustice, and when he showed in due logical form that 
with equal propriety the Athenians might be required to 
surrender Oropus and the Eomans to confine themselves 
once more to their old straw huts on the Palatine. The 
young men who were masters of the Greek language were 
attracted in crowds by the scandal as well as by the lively 
and emphatic delivery of the celebrated man ; but on this 
occasion at least Cato could not be found fault with, when 
he not only bluntly enough compared the dialectic argu- 
ments of the philosophers to the tedious dirges of the wail- 
ing-women, but also insisted on the senate dismissing a 
man who understood the art of making right wrong and 
wrong right, and whose defence was in iact nothing but a 
shameless and almost insulting confession of injustice. But 
such dismissals had no great effect, more especially as the 
Boman youth could not be prevented from nearing philo- 
sophic discourses at Rhodes and Athens. Men became ac- 
customed first to tolerate philosophy at least as a necessary 
evil, and ere long to seek lor the iloman religion, which was 
no longer tenable in its simplicity, a support in foreign phi- 
losophy — a support which no doubt ruined it as faith, but in 
return at any rate allowed the man of culture decorously to 
retain in some measure the names and forms of the popular 
creed. But this support could neither be Euhemerism, nor ) 
the .system of Cameades or of Epicurus. The historical i 
version of the myths came far too rudely into collision I 
with the popular taith, when it declared the gods directly to I 
be men ; Cameades called even their existence in question, : 
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Icud Epicurus denied to them at least any influence on the 
fortunes of men. Between these systems and the Boman 
religion no alliance was possible ; they were proscribed and 
remained so. Even in Gicero^s writings it is declared the 
duty of a citizen to resist Euheinerism as prejudicial to reli* 
gious worship ; and of the Academics and Epicureans who 
appear in his dialogues, the former has to plead the ex- 
cuse that, while as a philosopher he is a disciple of Cameades, 
as a citieen and pontifex he is an orthodox confessor of the 
Capitoline Jupiter, and the Epicurean has even ultimately to 
surrender and be converted. No one of these three systems 
was in any proper sense popular. Tiie plain intelligible cha- 
racter of Euhemerism exerted doubtless a certain power of 
attraction over the Romans, and in particular produced onlv 
too deep an effect on the conventional history of Rome with 
its at once childish and senile resolution of fable into history ; 
but it remained without material influence on the Boman re- 
ligion, because the latter from the flrst dealt only in allegory 
and not in fable, and it was not possible in Rome as in 
Hellas to write biographies of Zeus the first, second, and 
third. The modern sophistry could only succeed where 
clever volubility was indigenous, as in Athens, and where, 
moreover, the long series of philosophical systems tliat 
had come and gone had accumulated nuge piles of intel- 
lectual rubbish. Against the Epicurean quietism, in fine, 
everything revolted that was sound and honest iu the 
Roman character thoroughly devoted as it was to action. Yet 
it found more partisans than Euhemerism and the sophistic 
school, and this was probably the reason why the police 
continued to wage war against it longest and most seriously. 
But this Boman Epicureanism was not so much a philosophic 
system as a sort of philosophical mask, under which — very 
contrary to the purpose of its strii^tly. nigral, iauadi£ — 
thoughtless sensual enjoyment dressed itself out for good 
society ; one of the earliest adiierents of tlus sect, for in* 
stance, Titus Albucitis figures in the poems of Lucilius as 
the prototype of the Boman Hellenizing amiss. 

Far diflerent were tho position and influence of t he Stoic 
philosophy in Italy. In direct contrast to these schpolBit 
attadiecT itself to the religion of the land as closely, as 
science can at all accommodate itself to faith. To the 
popular faith with its gods and oracles the Stoic adhered on 
pnnciple, inasmuch as he recognized iu it an instinctive 
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knowledge to which scientific knowledge was bound to have 
regard and e?en in doubtful cases to subordinate itselt. 
He believed in a di^rent way from the people rather than 
in different objects ; the essentially true and supreme Gk>d 
was in his view doubtless the world-soul, but every mam- 
Testation of the primitive God was in its turn divine, the 
stars above all, but also the earth, the vine, the soul of the 
illustrious mortal whom the people honoured as a hero, and 

f^nerally indeed every departed spirit of a former man. 
his philosophy was really better adapted for Bome than 
for the land where it first arose. The objection of the 
pious believer, that the god of the Stoic had neither sex 
nor age nor corporeality and was converted from a person 
into an idea, had a meaniufi; in Greece, but not in Borne. 
The coarse allegorizing and moral purification, which were 
characteristic of the Stoical doctrine as to the gods, destroyed 
the very marrow of th^ Hellenic mythology ; out the plastic 
power of the Bomans, scanty even in their epoch of 
simplicitv, had produced no more than a light veil enve- 
loping the orig:inal intuition or the original notion out of 
which the divinity had arisen — a veil that might be stripped 1 
off without special damage. Pallas Athene might be indig- ' 
nant, when sde found herself suddenly transmuted into the 
idea of memory : Minerva had hitherto been in reality not 
much more. The supernatural Stoic, and the allegoric 
Boman, theology coincided on the whole in their result. 
But, even if the philosopher was obliged to designate indi- 
vidual propositions of the priestly lore as doubtful or as 
erroneous — ^as when the Stoics, for example, rejecting the 
doctrine of apotheosis, saw in Hercules, Cfastor, and &llux 
nothing but the spirits of distinguished men, or as when 
they could not allow the images of the gods to be regarded 
as representations of divinity — it was at least not the habit 
of the adherents of Zeno to make war on these erroneooa 
doctrines and to overthrow false gods; on the contrary, 
they eveiTwhere evinced respect and reverence for the 
religion of the land even in its weaknesses. The inclination i 
also of the Stoa towards a casiystic morality and towards a \ 
systematic treatment of the professional sciences was quite t 
to the mind of the Bomans, especially of the Bomans of this : 
period, who no longer like their fathers practised in unso- 
phisticated fiuihiou self-orovemment and good morals, but re- 
solved the simple morality of their ancestors into a catechism 
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of allowable and non-allowable actions; whose grammar 
and jurisprudence, moreover, urgently required a methodical 
treatment, without possessing the ability to develop such a 
treatment of themselves. So this philosophy thoroughly 
incorporated itself, as a plant borrowed no doubt from 
abroad but acclimatized in Italian soil, with the Bomaii 
national economy, and we meet its traces in the most 
diversified spheres of action. Its earliest appearance beyond 
doubt goes further back ; but the Stoa was first raised to 
null influence in the higher ranks of Roman society by 
Imeans of the group which gathered round Scipio jEmilianus. 
IPancBtiuB of K hodes, the instructor of Scipio and of all 
fScipio's IntimateTriends in the Stoical philosophy, who was 
constantly in his train and usually attended nim even on 
ioumeys, knew how to adapt the system to clever men of 
the world, to keep its speculative side in the background, 
and to mitigate m some measure the dryness of the ter- 
minology and the insipidity of its moral catechism, more 
particularly by the aid of the earlier philosophers, among 
whom Scipio himself had an especial predilection for the 
Socrates ot Xenophon. Thenceforth the most noted states- 
men and scholars professed the Stoic philosophy — among 
others Stilo and Quuitus Sca^vola, the founders of scientific 
philology and scientific jurisprudence. The scholastic 
formality of system, which thenceforth prevails at least 
externally in these professional sciences and is especially 
associated with a fanciful, charade-like, insipid method of 
etymologizing, descends from the Stoa. But infinitely more 
important was the new state-philosophy and state-religion, 
which emanated from the blending of the Stoic philosophy 
and the Boman religion. The speculative element^ from 
the first impressed with but little energy on the system of 
! Zeno and still further weakened when that system found 
. admission to Home, — al^er the Greek schoolmasters had 
already for a century been busily driving this philosophy 
into boys' heads ana thereby driving the spirit out of it, 
— ^fell completely into the shade in Some, where nobody 
speculated but the money-changers ; little further was said 
as to tho ideal development of the Qod ruling in the soul 
of man, or of the divine law of the world. The Stoical 
philosophers showed themselves not insensible to the very 
lucrative distinction of seeing their system raised into the 
aemi-official Boman state-philosophy, and proved altogether 
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more pliant than from their rigorous principles we should | 
hare expected. Their doctrine as to the gods and the state f 
soon exhibited a singular family resemblance to the actual 
institutions of those who nourished them ; instead of illus^ 
trating the cosmopolitan state of the philosopher, they made 
their meditations turn on the wise organization of the 
Boman magistracies; and while the more refined Stoics 
such as Panffitius had left the question of divine revelation 
by wonders and signs open as a thing conceivable but un- 
certain and had decidedly rejected astrology, his immediate 
successors contended for that doctrine of revelation or, in 
other words, for the Boman augural discipline as rigidly 
and firmly as for any other maxim of the school, and made 
extremely unphilosophical concessions even to astrology. 
The leading feature of the system came more and more to 
be its casuistic doctrine of duty. It suited the hollow pride 
of virtue", in which the Bomans of this period sought their 
compensation amidst the various humbling circumstances of 
their contact with the Greeks, and put into formal shape a 
befitting doctrine of morality ; which, like every well-^ored | 
system of morals, combined with the most rigid precision I 
as a whole the most complaisant indulgence in the details.'* | 
Its practical results can nardly be estimated as much more 
than that, as we have said, two or three noble houoea lived 
on poor fare to please the Stoa. 

Closely allied to this new state-philosophy-— or, strictly l^ate 
speakinff, its other side— was the new state-religion ; the «l>gi^ 
essential characteristic of which was the conscious retention 
of the principles of the popular faith, which were recog^^ 
nized as irrational, for reasons of outward convenience. 
One of the most prominent men of the Scipionic circle', the 
Greek Polybius, candidly declares that the strange and pon- 
derous ceremonial of Iu>man religion was invented solely 
on account of the multitude, which, as reason had no power 
over it, required to be ruled by signs and wonders, while 
people of intellisence had certainly no need of religion. 
JBeyond doubt PcHybius* Boman friends substantially shared 
these sentiments, although they did not oppose science and 
religion to each other in so gross and downright a fashion. 
Neither LaHus nor Scipio ^milianus can have looked on 
the augural discipline^ which Polybius nas primly in 

* A Mightfbl tpNMDCft mtkj W hwnA ia Cicwo <i# Oficiit, iii. 12^ 13% 
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Tiew, as ^ything else than a political institution ; yet the 
national spirit in them was t<x> slroiig and their sense of 
decorum too delicate to have permitted their coming forward 
in public with such dangerous explanations. But eren in 
the following generation the pordtfex mawimus Quintus 
9&. iScsBvola ([consul iu'fli^, P. 219, 336") set forth at least in 

1 his oral instructions in law without hesitation the propon- 
tions, that there were two sorts of religion — one philosophic, 

': adapted to the intellect, and one traditional, not so adapted ; 

^that the former was not fitted for the religion of the state 
OS it contained various things which it was useless or even 
iqjurious for the people to know; and that accordingly the 
traditional religion of the state ought to remain as it stood. 
The theology of Varro, in which the Roman religion is treated 
throughout as a state institution, is merely a further deve- 
lopment of the same principle. The state, according to his 
teaching, was older than the gods of the state as the painter 
is older than the picture ; if the question related to making 
the gods anew, it would certainly be well to make and to 
name them after a manner more befitting and more in 
theoretic accordance with the parts of the world-soul, and 
to lay aside the images of the gods which only excited 
erroneous ideas,* and the mistaken system of sacrifice ; but, 
since these institutions had been onc« established, every good 
citizen ought to own and foUow them and do his part, that 

I the *' common man " might learn rather to set a higher value 
on, than to contemn, the gods. That the common man, for 
whose benefit the grandees thus surrendered their judgment, 
now despised this faith and sought his remedy elsewhere^ 
1 was a matter of course and will be seen in the sequeL 
Thus then the Koman ** high church " was ready, a sancti- 
monious body of priests and Levites, and an unbelieving 
people. The more openly the religion of the land was 
declared a political institution, the more decidedly the 
political parties regarded the field of the state- church as 
an arena for attack and defence ; which was especially, iu 
a daily increasing measure, the case with a ug^ural scienc e 
and with the elections to the priestly colleges, xiie old 
and natural practice of dismissing the burgess-assembly, 
when a thunder-storm came on, had in the hands of the 

• III Virro's Kitire, " The Aborigine,** he aarcuticdly set forth how the 
{nrimitiTe men had not been content with the God who alone is recognised iff 
thcught, but had longed «fW puppetk and effigies. 
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Boman augurs grown into a prolix system of yarious oeie.-^tial 
omens and rules of conduct associated therewith ; in the 
earlier portion of this period it was even directly enacted ^ 
by the^lian and Fufinn law, that every popular assembly 
should be" compeTti^^W disperse if it snould occur to any 
of the higher magistrates to look for signs of a thunder* 
storm in the sky ; and the Boman oligarchy was proud of 
the cunning device which enabled them thenceforth by a 
single pious fraud to impress the stamp of invalidity on 
any decree of the people. Conversely the itoman opposition 
rebelled against tne ancient practice under which the four 
principal colleges of priests filled up their own ranks when 
vacancies arose, and demanded the extension of popular 
election to the stalls themselves, as it had been pre\iou8ly 
introduced with reference to the presidents of these colleges 
(ii. 357). This was certainly inconsistent with the spirit 
of these corporations ; but they had no right to complain of 
it, after they had become themselves untrue to their spirit, 
and had played into the hands of the Grovemment at its 
request by furnishing religious pretexts for the annulling 
of political proceedings. This imair became an apple of 
contention between the parties: the senate beat off the 
first attack in IM, on which occasion the Scipionic circle 
especially turned the scale for the rejection of the proposal ; 
on the other hand the project passed in^i^with the proviso 
already made in reference to the election of the presidents 
for the benefit of scrupuloas consciences, that not the 
whole bui^esses but only the lesser half of the tribes 
should make the election (P. 204) ; finally Sulla restored 
the right of coaptation in its full extent (P. 362). Withf 
this care on the part of the conservatives for the purej 
national religion it was of course quite compatible, that' 
their very noblest circles should openly make a jest of j 
it. The practical side of the Boman priesthood was the 
priestly cuisine ; the augural and pontifical banquets were 
as it were the official gala-days in the life of a Bomau 
epicure, and. several of them formed epochs in the history 
of gastronomy ; the banquet on the accession of the augur 
Quintus Hortensius for instance brought roast peacocks 
into vogue* Beligion was also found very useful in giving 
greater zest to scandal. It was a favourite recreation of 
the young nobles to disfigure or mutilate the images of the 
gods in the streets by night (P. 218). Onlinary love afi'airs 
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had for long been coramon and intrigues with married 
women began to become bo ; but an amour with a Vestal 
virgin was as piquant as the intrigues with nuns and the 
cloister-adventures in the world of the Decamerone. The 
11 4. scandalous affair of jM^ae^. is well known, in which threo 
Vestals, daughters of the noblest &milies, and their para- 
mours, young men likewise of the best houses, were brought 
to trial for unchastity first before the pontifical college, 
and then, when it sought to hush up the matter, before an 
extraordinary court instituted by special decree of the 
people, and were all condemned to death. Such scandals, it 
IS true, sedate people could not approve ; but there was no 
objection to men discussing the folly of positive religion in 
their &miliar circle ; the augurs might, when one saw another 
performing his functions, smile in each other's face without 
detriment to their religious duties. We learn to lo<^ 
favourably on the modest hvpocrisy of kindred tendencies, 
when we compare with it the coarse shamelessness of the 
Roman priests and Levites. The official religion was quite 
candidly treated as a hollow framework now serviceable only 
for political machinists ; in this respect with its nume- 
rous recesses and trap-duors it might and did serve either 
party, as it happened. Most of all certainly the oligarchy 
recognized its palladium in the state religion, and partico- 
larly in the augural discipline; but the opposite party 
also made no resistance in point of principle to an institute 
which had now merely a semblance of life ; they regarded it, 
on the contrary, as a bulwark which might pass from the 
. possession of the enemy into their own. 
Oriental | In sharp contrast to this ghost of religion which we 
fiigions in j have just described stand the different foreign worships, 
Italy. ^ which this epoch cherished and fostered, and which were'Ht 
J least undeniably possessed of very decided vitality. Hey 
I meet us everywhere, among fashionable ladies and lords as 
' well as among the circles of the slaves, in the ^;eneral as in 
the trooper, in Italy as in the provinces. It is incredible to 
what a height this superstition already reached. When in 
the Oimbnan war a Syrian prophetess, Martha, offered to 
furnish the senate with ways and means for the vanqmshing 
of the Grermans, the senate -dismissed her with contempt ; 
nevertheless the Boman ladies and Marina* own wife in 
particuhir despatched her to his head-quarters, wha« tho 
general readily received her and earned her about witb 
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him till the Testones were defeated. The leaders of the 
different parties ia the civil war, Marius, Octavius, Sulla, 
coincided in believing omens and oracles. During its course 
even the senate was under the necessity, in the troubles of g^^ 
^0fy of consenting to issue directions in accordance witli 
the fancies of a crazy prophetess. It is significant of the 
ossification of the Bomano-Hellenic religion as well as of 
the increasing craving of the multitude after stronger reli- 
gious stimulimts, that superstition no longer, as in the 
Bacchic mysteries^ associates itself with the national religion ; 
even the Etruscan mysticism is already left behind ; the | 
worships matured in the sultry regions of the East appear i 
throughout in the foremost ranL The copious introduction I 
of elements from Asia Minor and Syria into the population 
partly by the importation of slaves, partly by the augmented 
traffic of Italy with the East, contributed ver^ greatly to 
this result. The power of these foreign religions is very 
distinctly apparent in the revolts of the Sicilian slaves, who 
for the most part were natives of Syria. Eunus vomited 
fire, Athenion read the stars ; the plummets thrown by the 
slaves in these wars bear in great part the names of gods, 
those of Zeus and Artemis, and especially that of the mvste- 
rious Mother who had migrated from Crete to Sicily and was 
zealously worshipped there. A similar effect was produced 
by commercial intercourse, particularly after the wares of 
lierytus and Alexandria were conveyed directly to the 
Italian |K>rts; Ostia and Puteoli became the great marts 
not only for Syrian unguents and Egyptian linen, but also 
for the iaith of the East. Everywhere the mingling of reli- 
gions was constantly on the increase along with the mingling 
of nations. Of all allowed worships the most popular was 
that of the Pessinuntine Mother of the Gods, which made a 
deep impression on the multitude by its eunuch-celibncy, 
its Danquets, its music, its begging processions, and all its 
sensuous pomp ; the collections from house to house were 
already felt as an economic burden. In the most dangerous 
time of the Cimbrian war Battaces the high-priest of ressi- 
nus appeared m person at Bome, in orcter to defend the 
interests of the temple of his goddess there which was alleged 
to have been profaned, addressed the Boman people by the 
special orders of the Mother of the Gods, and performed 
also various miracles. Men of sense were scandalized, but 
the women and the great multitude were not to be debarred 
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from escorting the prophet at his departure in great orowdf. 
Vows of pilgrimage to the East were already no longer un- 
common; ]£urius himself, for instance, thus undertook a 
pilgrimage to Pessinus; in fact e?en thus early (first in 

101. iiP) Roman burgetsses devoted themselves to tlie eunuch- 
priesthood. But the unallowed and secret worships were 
I naturally still more popular. As early as Cato's time the 
Chaldean horoscope-caster liad begun to come into oompe- 
titioii^ith the Etruscan haruspex and the Marsian bird-aeer 
(ii. 402); star-gazing and astrology were soon as much at 

139, home in Italy as in their dreamy native land. Ii^ tft the 
Homan fn-cetor peregrmus directed all the Chaldeans to evacu- 
ate Eome and Italy within ten days. The same fate at the 
same time befel the Jews, who had admitted Italian prose- 
lytes to their sabbath. In like manner Scipio had to clear 
the camp before Numantia from soothsayers and pious im- 

97, postors of every sort Some forty years afterwards (ff0f) 
it was even found necessary to prohibit human sacrifices. 
The wild worship of the Cappadocian Ma or, as the Romans 
called her, Bellona to whom the priests in their festal 
processions shed their own blood i\s a sacrifice, and the 
gloomy Egyptian worships began to make their appeanmce ; 
the former Cappadocian goddess appeared in a dream to 
iSuUa, and of the later JEtoman communities of I sis and 
Osiris the oldest traced their origin to the Sullan period. 
Men had become perplexed not merely as to the old faith, 
but as to their very selves ; the fearful aises of a fifty years* 
revolution, the instinctive feeling that the civil war was 
still iar from being at an end, increased the anxious sus- 
pense, the gloomy perplexit;^ of the multitude. Restlessly 
men's wandering imagination climbed every height and 
iathomed every abyss, where it fiemcied that it might dis- 
cover new prospects or new light amidst the fatalities 
impending, might gain fresh hopes in the desperate struggle 
against destiny, or might perhaps find merely fresh alarms. 
A portentous mysticism found in the general distraction — 
political, economic, moral, religious — the soil which was 
adapted for it, and grew vrith uarming rapidity ; it was as 
if gigantic trees had grown by night out of the earth, none 
knew whence or whither, and this very marvellous rapidity 
of growth worked new wonders and seized like an epidemic 
on all minds not thoroughly fortified. 
Education. Just as in the sphere of reUgion, the revolution begun in 
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the previous epoch was now completed also in the sphere of 
education and culture. We have already shown how the 
fundamental idea of the Koman system — civil equality — ^had 
already during the sixth century begun to be undermined 
in this field also. Even in the time of Pictor and Cato 
Greek culture was widely diffused in Borne, and there was 
a native Boman culture ; but neither of them had then 
got beyond the initial stage. Cato's encyclopedia shows 
tolerably what was understood at this period by a Bomano- 
Gmek model training (ii. 468) ; it was little more than an 
embodiment of the old Boman household knowledge, and 
truly, when compared with the Hellenic culture of the 
period, scanty enough. At how low a stage the average 
instruction of youth in Borne still stood at the beginning of 
the seventh century, may be inferred from the expressions 
of Polybius, who in this one respect prominently censures 
tlie criminal indifference of the Romans as compared with 
the intelligent private and public care of his countrymen ; 
no Hellene, not even Polybius himself, could rightly under- 
stand the deeper idea of civil equality that lay at the root of 
this indifference. 

Now the case was altered. Just as the naive popular 
faith was superseded by an enlightened Stoical super- 
naturalism, so in education alongside of the simple popular 
instruction a special training, an exclusive humanitas, de- 
veloped itself and eradicated the last remnants of the old 
social, equality. It will not be superfluous to cast a glance 
nt the aspect assumed by the new instruction of the young, 
both the Greek and the higher Latin. 

It was a singular circumstance that the same man, who^reek ii> 
in a political point of view definitively vanquished the#tructiju, 
Hellenic nation, Lucius iEmilius Paul) us, was at the samel 
time the first or one of the first who fully recognized thei 
Hellenic civilization as — what it has thenceforth coutinuedl 
to be beyoud dispute — the civilization of the ancient world. I 
He himself no doubt was an old man, before it was granted^ 
to him, with the Homeric poems in his mind, to stand before 
the Zeus of Phidias ; but his heart was young enough to 
carry home the full sunshine of Hellenic beauty and the 
unconquerable longing after the golden apples of the 
Hesperides in his soul ; poets and artists had found in the 
foreigner a more earnest and cordial devotee than was any 
of the wise men of the Greece of those davs. He made 
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no epigram on Homer or Phidias, but be had hia childreo 
iDtroduced into the realms of intellect. Without neglecting 
their national education, so far as there was such, he made 
provision like the Greeks for the physical deyelopment of 
his boys, not indeed by gymnastic exercises which were 
according to Boman notions inadmissible, but by instruc- 
tion in the chase which was among the Gbeeks developed 
almost like an art ; and he elevated their Greek instruction 
iu such a way, that the language was no longer merely 
learned and practised for the sake of speaking, but after the 
Greek fashion the whole subject-matter of general higher 
culture was associated with the language and developed 
out of it — embracing first of all the knowledge of Giedi 
literature with the mythological and historical information 
necessary for understanding it, and then rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. The library of king Perseus was the only portiom 
of the Macedonian spoil that PauUus took for himseu, with 
the view of presenting it to his sons. Even Greek painters 
and sculptors were found in his train and completed 
the BBSthetic training of hiB children. That the time was 
past, when men could in this field preserve a merely 
negative attitude as regarded Hellenism, had been fcut 
even by Cato ; the better classes had probably now a pre- 
sentiment, that the noble substance of Aoman character was 
less endangered by Hellenism as a whole than by Hellenism 
mutilated and misshapen : the mass of the upper society of 
Borne and Italy went along with the new mode. There 
had been for long no want of Greek schoolmasters in Borne ; 
now they arrived in troops — and as teachers not merely of 
the language but of literature and culture in general — at the 
newly-opened lucrative market for the sale of their wisdom. 
Greek tutors and teachers of philosophy, who, even if they 
were not slaves, were as a rule accounted as servants,* were 
now permanent inmates in the palaces of Bome; people 
speculated in them, and there is a statement that 200,000 
sesterces (£2000) were paid for a Greek literary dave 
of the first rank. As early as W6 there existed in the 
capital a number of special establishments for the prac- 
tice of Ghreek declamation. Several distinguished names 

* Cietro mjs that he treated his learned daye DioDjmnt more 
than Sdpio treated Panctius, aod in the ame aenee it ia aaid in T 
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Already occur among these Bomaa teachers ; the philosopher 
Panietius has heen already mentioned (P. 432) ; the esteemed 
grammarian Crates of Mallus in Cilicia, the contemporary 
and equal rival of Aristarchus, found about QWfat Bome 169. 
an audience for the recitation and philological and practical 
illustration of the Homeric poems. It is true that this 
new mode of juvenile instruction, revolutionary and anti- 
national as it was, encountered partially the resistance of 
the government; but the edict of dismissal, which the 
authorities in JM^ililminated against rhetoricians and phi- lei, 
losonhers, remained (chiefly owine to the constant cbanse 
of the Boman chief magistrates) like all similar commands 
without any result worth mentioning, and after the death 
of old Cato there were still perhaps frequent complaints 
in accordance with his views, but there was no further 
action. The higher instruction in Greek and in the sciences | 
of Greek culture remained thenceforth recognized as an 
essential part of Italian training. 

But by its side there sprung up also a higher Latin ^tu ia- 
instruction. We have shown in the previous epoch how tr&ctiou 
Latin elementary instruction raised its character ; how the 
place of the Twelve Tables was taken by the Latin Odyssey 
as it were by an improved primer, and the Boman boy was 
now trainea to the knowledge and delivery of his mother- 
tongue b^ means of this translation, as the Greek by means 
of the original : how noted teachers of the Greek langua^ 
and literature, Andronicus, Ennius, and others, who already 
probably taught not ehildren properly so called but boys 
growing up to maturity and young men, did not disdain to 
give instruction in the mother-tongue along with the Greek. 
These were the first steps towards a higher Latin instruc- 
tion, but they did not as yet form such an instruction itself. 
Instruction in a language cannot go beyond the elementary 
stage, so long as it wants a literature. It was not until there 
were not merely Latin schoolbooks but a Latin literature, and 
that literature subsisted with a certain completeness in the 
works of the classics of the sixth century, that the mother- 
tongue and the native literature truly entered the circle of / 
the elements of higher culture ; and the emancipation from 
the Greek schoolmasters was now not slow to follow. Stirred Pubb'c 
up by the Homeric prelections of Crates, cultivated Bomans reading* of 
began to read the recitative works of their own literature, «1*««»1 
Nsviua' Punic War, Ennius' Annals, and subsequently also ^^ 
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Lucilias* Poems, first to a select circle, and then in public 
on set days and in presence of a great concourse, and 
occasionally also to treat them critically after the precedent 
of the Homeric grammarians. These literary prelections, 
which cultivated dUsttardi (litterati) held gratuitously, were 
not formally a part of juvenile instruction, but were yet an 
essential means of introducing the youth to the under- 
standing and the delivery of the classic Latin literature. 

The formation of Latin oratory took place in a similar 
way. The noble Boman youth, who were even at an early 
age instigated to come forward in public with panegyrics 
and forensic speeches, can never have wanted exeitnses in 
oratory ; but it was oi^y at this epoch, and in consequence of 
the new exclusive culture, that there arose rhet oric properly 
so called. Marcus Lepidus Porcina (consul in #V^ is men- 
tioned as the first Boman advocate, who technically handled 
the langua^ and subject-matter ; the two famous advocates 
of the Manan age, the masculine and vigorous Marcus Anto- 
nius (#|iaM^and the eleg|nt and chaste orator Lucius 
Craas us (4ffnW) were already complete rhetoficians. 
The exercises of the young men in speaking increased 
naturally in extent and importance, but still remained, just 
like the exercises in Latin literature, essentially limited to 
the personal attendance of the beginner on the master of the 
art so as to be trained by his example and his instructions. 

Formal instruction both in Latin literature and in Latin 
rhetoric was given first about W^ by Lucius i£lius Pre- 
coninus of Lanuvium, called the '* penman" (<S^t2a), a distin- 
guished Boman knight of strict conservative views, who read 
Plautus and similar works with a select circle of younger 
men — including Varro and Cicero — and sometimes also went 
over outlines of speeches with the authors, or put similar 
outlines into the hands of his friends. This was a real 
instruction. Stilo however was not a professional Bcho<d- 
master, but he taught literature and rhetoric, just as juris- 
prudence was taught at Borne, in the character of a senior 
mend of aspiring young men, not of a man hiring out his 
services and at every one's command. 

But about his time began also the scholastic higher 
instruction in Latin, separated both from elementary uitia 
and from Greek instruction, and imparted in special eats- 
blishments by paid masters, ordinanly manumitted bUtcs* 
That its spirit and method were throughout borrowed from 
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the exercises in the Greek literature and language, was a 
matter of course ; and the scholars also consisted, as at these 
exercises, of youths, and not of boys. This Latin instruction \ 
was soon divided like the Greek into two courses ; in so far | 
as the Latin literature was first scientifically prelected on, | 
and then a technical introduction was given to the prepa- 1 
ration of panegyrics, public, and forensic orations. The| 
first Boman school of literature was opened about Stilo's 
time by Marcus SsBvius Nicanor Postumus, the first separate 
school for Latin rhetoric about JKf^ by Lucius Flotius 90. 
G^llus; but ordinarily instructions in rhetoric were also 
given in the Latin schools of literature. This new Latin 
school-instruction was of the most comprehensive import^ 
ance. The introduction to the knowledge of Latin literature 
and Latin oratory, such as had formerly been imparted by 
connoisseurs and masters of high position, had preserved a 
certain independence in relation to the Greeks. The critics 
of language and the masters of oratory were indeed under 
the influence of Hellenism, but not absolutely under that of 
the Greek school-grammar and school-rhetoric ; the latter 
in particular was decidedly an object of dread. The pride 
as well as the sound common sense of the Eomans revolted 
against the Greek assertion, that the ability to speak of things, 
which the orator understood and felt, intelligiolv and attrac- 
tively to his peers in the mother-tongue could be learned in 
the school by school -rules. To the solid practical advocate 
the procedure of the Greek rhetoricians, so totally estranged 
from life, could not but appear worse for the beginner than 
no preparation at all ; to the man of thorough culture and 
matured experience the Greek rhetoric seemed shallow and 
repulsive ; while the man of serious conservative views did 
not fail to observe the close affinity between a professionallv 
developed rhetoric and the trade of the demagogue. Accord- 
ingly the Scipionic circle had shown the most bitter hosti- 
lity to the rnetoricians, and, if Greek declamations before 
paid roasters were tolerated primarily perhaps as exercises 
in speaking Greek, Greek rhetoric did not thereby find its 
way either into Latin oratory or into Latin oratorical in- 
struction. But in the new Latin rhetorical schools the 
Boman youths were trained as men and public orators by 
discussing in pairs rhetorical themes; they accused or on 
tiie other hand defended Ulysses, who was found beside 
the corpse of Ajax with the latter's bloody sword, of the 
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murder of his comrade iu arms ; they charged Orestes with 
the murder of his mother, or undertook to defend him ; or 
perhaps they helped Hannibal with a supplemontarj good 
advice as to the question whether he would do better to 
comply with tlie invitation to Bome, or to remain in Carthage, 
or to take flight. It was natural that the Catonian opposi- 
tion should once more bestir itself a^inst these offensive 
and pernicious conflicts of words. The censors of €K 
issued a warning to teachers and parents not to allow the 
young men to spend the whole day in exercises, whereof 
their ancestors nad known nothing; and the man, from 
whom this warning came, was no less than the first forensic 
orator of his age, Lucius Licinius Crassus. Of course the 
I Cassandra spoke in vain ; declamatory exercises in Latin on 
! the ciurent themes of the Greek schools became a permanent 
I ingredient in the education of Boman youth, and contributed 
I their part to educate the very boys as forensic and political 
players and to stifle in the bud all earnest and true 
eloquence. 

As the aggregate result of this modem Roman education 
there sprung up the new idea of *' humanit y,*' as it was 
called, which consisted partly of a more W Fess superficial 
appropriation of the aesthetic culture of the Hellenes, partly 
ot a privileged Latin culture as an imitation or mutilated 
copy of the Greek. This new humanity, as the very name 
indicates, i*enounced the specific pecydiarities of Boman life, 
nay even came forward m opposition to them, and com- 
bined in itself, just like our closely kindred ^'general 
culture,*' a nationally cosmopolitan and socially exclusive 
character. Here too we trace the revolution, wliieh sepa* 
rated classes and levelled natioiic. 
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CHAPTBE Xra. 

LITERATURE AND ART. 

The Buth century was, both in a political and a literary |Jtara/y J! ^O'^fO 
point of Tiewt a rigorous and great age. It is true that wepx^^osi. 
do not find in the neld of authorship any more than in that 
of politics a man of the first rank ; ifse^ius, Ennius, Plautus, 
Cato, gifted and lively authors of distinctly-marked indi- 
viduality, were not in the highest sense men of creative 
talent; nevertheless we perceive in the soaring, stirriug, 
bold strain of their dramatic, epic, and historic attempte, 
that these are based on the gigantic struggles of the Punic 
wars. Much is only artificially transplanted, there are 
various faults in delineation and colourinfi;, the form of art f 
and the languaae are deficient in purity of treatment, Greek 
and nationsd dements are quaintly conjoined; the whole 
performance betrays the stainn of its scholastic origin and 
wants independence and completeness ; yet there exists in 
the poets and authors of that age, if not the full power to 
reach their high aim, at any rate the courag^e to compete 
with and the hope of rivalling the Greeks, ft is otherwise 
in the epoch before us. The morning mists fell ; what had 
been begun in the fresh feeling of the national strength hard* 
ened in war, with youthful want of insight into the difficulty 
of the undertaking and into the measure of their own talent, 
but also with youthful delight in and love to the work, could 
not be carried further now, when on the one hand the dull 
sultriness of the approaching revolutionary storm began to 
fill the air, and on the other hand the eyes of the more 
intelligent were gradually opened to the incomparable glory 
^f Greek poetry and art and to the very moderate artistic 
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endowments of their own nation. The literature of the 
aixth century had arisen from the influence of Greek art on 
* \ half-cultivated, hut excited and susceptible minds. The in- 
) creased Hellenic culture of the seventh called forth a b'te- 
t ', rary reaction, which destroyed the genns of promise contained 
in those naSve attempts at imitation by the winter-frost of 
J reflection, and rooted up the wheat and the tares of the older 
&i|.{oiiic type' of literature together. This reaction proceeded prima- 
di\;lc. rily and chiefly from the circle which assembled around 
Sc ipio JEmilian us, and whose most prominent members 
among tlie l^man noble world were, m addition to Scipio 
himself, his elder friend and counsellor Guius Lslius (con- 
140. sul in'tM) and Scipio's younger companions, Lucius Furius 
130. Fhilus ^consul in €■) and Spun us Mummius, the brother 
of the destroyer of Corinth, among the Roman and Greek 
iliterati the comedian Terence, the satirist Lucilius, the 
fhistorian Folybius, and the philosopher l^uicetius. Those 
who were familiar with the Iliad, with Xenophon, and with 
Menander, could not be greatly impressed by the Boman 
Homer, and still less by the bad translations of the tragedies 
of Euripides which Ennius had furnished and Pacuvius con- 
tinued to furnish. While patriotic consideration might set 
bounds to criticism in reference to their country's Annnls, 
Lucilius at any rate directed very pointed shafts against 
''the dismal fio;ures from the complicated expositions of 
Facuvius ;" and similar severe, but not unjust criticisms of 
Ennius, Flautus, Facuvius — all those poets '* who appeared 
to have a licence to talk pompously and to reason illogically," 
— are found in the polished author of the Rhetoric dedicated 
to Herennius written at the dose of this period. Feople 
shrugged their shoulders at the interpolations, ^ith which 
the homely popular wit of Borne had garnished the elegant 
Comedies of Fhilemon and Diphilus. Half smiling, half 
envious they turned away firom the inadequate attempts of a 
dull age, which that circle probably regarded somewhat as 
a mature man regards the poetical eflusions of his youth ; 
despairing of the transplantation of the marvellous tree, 
\ they allowed the higher species of art in poetry and prose 
I substantially to fall into abf^yanee, and restricted themselves 
I in these departments to an intelligent enjoyment of foreign 
I master-pieces. The productiveness of this epoch displayed 
•' itself chieflv in the subordinate fields of the lighter comedy, 
; the poeticaf miscellany, the political pamphlet, and the pro- 
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feseional sciences. The literary cue was correctness, in the 
style of art and aboye all in the language, whicTi,"a8 a more 
limited circle of persons ofculture became separated from 
the body of the people, was in its turn divided into the 
classical Latin of higher society and the Yulgar Latin of the \ 
common people. The prologues of Terence promise '' pure 
Latin ;" warfare with faults of language forms a chief 
element of the Lucilian satire ; and with this circumstance 
is connected the fact, that composition in Greek among the 
Romans now falls decidedly into the shade. In so far cer- 
tainly there is an improvement ; inadequate efforts occur in 
this ^poch far less frequently ; performances in their kind 
complete and thoroughly pleasing occur far oftener than 
before or afterwards ; in a lioguistic point of view Cicero \ 
calls the age of Lselius and Scipio the golden age of puxie i 
unad^terated Latin. In like manner literary activity gra- f 
dually rises in public opinion from a trade to an art. At the 
beginning of this period the preparation of theatrical pieces 
at any rate^ if not the publication of recitative poems, waa 
still regarded as not becoming for the noble Roman ; Pacu- 
vius and Terence lived by their pieces; the writing of 
dramas was entirely a trade, and not one of golden produce. 
About the time of Sulla the state of matters had entirely 
changed. The remuneration ^ven to actors at that time 
proves that the favourite dramatic poet could then claim a pay- 
ment, the high amount of which removed its stigma. By this 
means composing for the stage was raised into a liberal art ; 
and we accordingly find men of the highest aristocratic 
circles, such as Lucius Caesar (aedile in 4pl, +^^19), en^ged 90« 87. 
in writing for the Roman stage and proud of sitting in the 
Roman ** poet's club " by the side of tne ancestorless Accfus. 
Art finds increased sympathy and honour ; but the enthu- 
siasm has departed in life and in literature. The fearless 
self-confidence, which makes the poet a poet, and which is 
very decidedly apparent in Flautus especially, is found in 
none of those that follow; the Epigoni of the men that I 
fought with Hannibal are correct, but feeble. I 

Let us first glance at the Roman dramatic literature and Tngtidj. 
the stage itself. Tragedy has now for the first time her spe- 
cial representatives ; the tragic poets of this epoch do not, . 
like those of the preceding, cultivate comedy and epos also. 
The appreciation of this branch of art among the writing ** 
and reading circles was evidently on the increase^ but tragic 
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l>oetr}' itself hardly improved. We now meet with tho 
national tragedy (prcBtexta), the creation of NsBvius, only 
in the hands of Facuvius to he mentioned immediately-^an 
after-growth of the Ennian epoch. Among the probably 
numerous poets who imitated Greek tragedies two alone 
PacQvius. acquired distinction. Marcus Facuvii|s from Brundisium 
)i^t2d.|(ii^— c.^H) who in his earlier years earned his lireUhood 
in Eome Dy painting and only composed tragedies when 
advanced in life, belongs as respects both his years and his 
style to the sixth rather than the seventh century, although 
his poetical activity fails within the latter. He composed on 
the whole after the manner of his countryman, uncle, and 
master Ennius. Polishing more carefully and aspiring to 
a higher strain than his predecessor, he was regiurded by 
favourable critics of art afterwurds as a model of artistic 
poetry and of rich st^le : in the fragments, however, that 
nave reached ns proofs are not wanting to justify Cicero's 
censure of the poet's language and Lucilius' censure of his 
taste ; his lanp^uage appears more rugged than that of his 
predecessor, his s^le of composition pompous and punc- 
tilious.* There are traces that he like Ennius attached 
more value to philosophy than to religion ; but he did not 
at any rate, like the latter, prefer dranias chiming in with 
neological views and preaching sensual passion or modem 
enl^B;htenment, and drew without distinction from Sophoclec 
or from Euripides ; of that poetry with a decided specml aim, 
which almost stamps Ennius with genius, there can have 
been no vein in the younger poet. 

* Thus, in tht Panlu$, an original piece, the following line ooctirred, pro- 
bably in the dtacripUon of the pans of Pythiam (ii. 300) :— 

Qua vix caprigeno generi gradilii gretsh est. 

And in another piece the hearen are expected to nnderatand the foQoirk^ 

d«cription— 

Qwidnq)e8 tardignda agretiia hwmUs atp^ra, 
CapUe brevi, oervioe anguina^ atpedu tiioi^ 
Eviacerata inanima ewn animali mmo. 

To which they naturally reply— 

Ita 9ceptmma dktiome abt te dcUw, 
Qmod oo^edtwm Bopiem agrg oontwH ; 
Kom mtJiegimtu, nisi si aperts dixmis. 

Then follows the ooafcsnioo that the tortoise is referred ta. Soeh ynpate, 
toorravcr, were not wanting eren among the Attic tn»ediani, who ui tL«C 
•neoat warn often and sharply taken to task by tht Middle O medy. 
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More readable and adroit imitations of Greek tragedj^ Aocius , 
were furnished by Pacuvius' younger contemporary, Lucius '^^^ 
Acciua, son of a frcedman of Pisaurum (5^— after 651) J 170-10$. 
with the exception of Pacuvius'tbe only notable tragic poet 
of the seventh century. An active author also in the field 
of literary history and grammar, he doubtless laboured to 
introduce instead of the crude manner of his predecessors 
greater purity of langiiage and style into Latin tragedy ; 
} et his inequality and incorrectness were emphatically cen- 
sured by men of strict obseiTauce like Lucilius. 

Far greater activity and far more important results are Greek 
apparent in the field of comedy. At the very commence-|<»m«^/« 
ment of this period a remaFkatrTe reaction set in against thJ 
sort of comeoy hitherto^ prevalent and popular. Its repreJ ^^greiij e. 
sentative Tereutius (•••Nli*) is one of the most interest^ 19^ '18^ 
ing phenomena, in a historical point of view, in Boman 
literature. Bom in Phoenician Africa, brought in early youth 
as a slave to Rome and there initiated into the G-reek cul- 
ture of the day, he seemed from the very first destined for 
the vocation of restoring U) the new Attic comedy that cos- 
mopolitan character, which in its adaptation to the Boman 
public imder the rough hands of Nssvius, Plautus, and their 
associates it had in some measure lost. Even in the selec- 
tion and employment of models the contrast is apparent 
between him and that predecessor whom alone we can now 
compare with him. Plautus chooses his pieces from the 
whole range of the newer Attic comedy, and by no means 
disdains the livelier and more popular comedians, such as 
Philemon; Terence keeps almost exclusivelyto Menander,1 
the most elegant, polished, and chaste oraDTtBe poets of the ^ 
Newer comedy. The method of working up several Greek | 
pieces into one Latin is retained by Terence, because in fact 
m)m the state of the case it could not be avoided by the 
Boman editors ; but it is handled with incomparably more 
skill and carefulness. The Plautine dialogue beyond doubt 
departed very frequently from its models ; Terence boasts 
of the verbal adherence of his imitations to the originals, 
by which however we are not to understand a verbal 
translation in our sense. The not unfrequentl^ coarse* I 
but always efi*ective laying on of Boman local tints over f 
the Greek ground-work, which Plautus was fond of, is ■ 
completely and designedly banished from Terence ; not an - 
allusion puts one in mind of Borne, not a proverb, hardly 

VOL. III. 2 o 
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)a reminiBcence ;* even the Latin titles are replaced bj 
Greek. The same distinction shows itself in the artistic 
treatment. First of all the players receiye back their appro- 
priate masks, and e;reater care is observed as to the scenic 
arrangements, so that it is no longer the case, as with 
Plautus, that everything needs to be done on the street, 
whether belonging to it or not. Plautus ties and unties the 
dramatic knot carelessly and loosely, but his plot is droll 
and often striking ; Terence, far less effective, keeps every- 
where account of probability, not unfrequently at the cost 
of suspense, and wages emphatic war aG;ainst the certainly 
■omewhat flat and insipid standing expedients of his pred^ 
jcessors, 0.^., against allegoric dr€^ms.t Plautus paints Us 
Icharaciers with broad strokes, often as if after a pattern, 
Wways with a view to the more distant and gross general 
effect ; Terence handles the psychological development with 
a careful and often excellent miniature-painting, as in the 
\Addphi for instance, where the two old men — ^the easy 
Whelor enjoying life in town, and the sadly harassed not 
kt all refined country-landlord — form a masterly contrast, 
^e springs of action and the language of Plautus are drawn 
from tne tavern, those of Terence from the household of the 
^ood citizen. The lazy Plautine hostelry, the very uncon- 
strained but very charming damsels with the hosts duly cor- 
responding, the sabre-rattling troopers, the slave-world 
painted with an altogether peculiar humour, whose heaven 
IS the cellar and whose fate is the lash, have disappeared in 

I Terence or at any rate undergone improvement, in Plautus 
we find ourselves, on the whole, among incipient or thorough 

* Perhaps the only ezoeption is in the Andria (ir. 5) the answer to the 
question how matters go : — 

Ui q^tmua\ aiuni, ' qucmdo ut rohonua mm Kcetf' 

in allusion to the line of CiBciUus, which is, indeed, also imitated from a 
Greek pro?erh : — 

Vivas ut poisis, quando non quis ut velit. 

The comedy is the oldest of Terence's, and was exhibited bj the theatrical 
authorities on the recommendation of Ccecilins. The gentle expreasion of 
gratitude is chanusteristic 

t A counterpart to the hind chased by dopis and with tears calling on a 
young man for help, which Terence ridicules (Phorm^prol, 4), may be recog* 
oized in the far from ingenious PUutine allegory of the goat and the ape 
(i/imo. ii. 1). Such excrescences are ultimately traceable to the rhetoric of 
Buripides {$, g. Eurip. Hw. 90). 
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rogues, in Terence again, as a rule, among none but honest * 
men; if occasionally a leno is plundered or a young man 
taken to tho brothel, it is done with a moral intent, possibly 
out of brotherly love or to deter the boy from frequenting 
improper haunts. In the Plautine pieces there predomi- 
nates the characteristic antagonism of the tavern to the 
house ; everywhere wives are visited with abuse, to the de- 
light of all husbands temporarily emancipated and not quite 
sure of an amiable salutation at home. In the comedies 
of Terence there prevails not a more moral, but a more 
becoming conception of the feminine nature and of married 
life. As a rule, they end with a virtuous marriage or if 
possible with two— just as it was the glory of Menander 
that he had compensated for every seduction by a marriage. 
The eulogies of a bachelor life, which are so frequent in 
Menander, are repeated by his Eoman remodeller only with 
characteristic shyness,* whereas the lover in his agony, 
the tender husband at the accouchement ^ the loving sister 
by the death-bed in the Eunuchus and the Andria are very 
gracefully delineated ; in the Hecyra there even appears at the 
close as a delivering angel a virtuous courtesan, likewise a 
genuine Menandrian figure, which the Boman public, it is 
true, very properly hissed. In Plautus the fathers through- 
out only exist for the purpose of being jeered and swindled 
by their sons ; with Terence in the Heautoniimorumenos the 
lost son is reformed by the wisdom of his father, and, as in 
general he is full of excellent instructions as to education, so 
the point of the best of his pieces, the Adelphiy turns on 
finding the right mean between the too liberal training 
of the uncle and the too rigorous training of the father. 
Plautus writes for the great multitude and gives utterance 
to profane and sarcastic speeches, so far as the censorship of 
the sta^ at all allowed ; Terence on the contrary describes 
it as his aim to please the good and, like Menander, to 
offend nobodjr. Plautus is fond of vigorous, often noisy dia-\ 
logue, and his pieces require the liveliest play of gesture in v 
the actors ; Terence confines himself to *' quiet conversa- ^ 
tion." The lan|;uage of Plautus abounds in burlesque turns f 
and verbal witticisms, in alliterations, in comic coinages of I 
new terms, Aristophanic combinations of words, slang ex- \ 

* Mick) in the AdelpM (i. 1^ praiees hix good fortune in life, more jtar- 
ticularly becaoM he has nerer had t wife, ** which thoae (the Greeks) reckon 
a piece of good fortune.** 
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Ipressions jestingly borrowed from the Greek. Ter&iM 
knows nothing of such cai>rice8 ; his dialogue moTes on with 
the purest symmetry, and its points are elegant epigrammatic 
and sententious turns. The comedy of Terence is not to be 
called an improvement, as compared with that of Plautus, 
either in a poetical or in a moral point of view. Originality 
cannot be affirmed of either, but, if possible, still less of 
Terence ; and the dubious praise of more correct copying is 
at least outweighed by the circumstance that, while the 
younger poet reproduced the agreeableness, he knew not how 
to reproduce the merriment of Menander, so that the come- 
dies of Plautus imitated from Menander, such as the Stichus^ 
the CisteUaria, the BacchideSj probably preserve far more of 
the flowing charm of the original than the comedies of the 
'* dumdiatus Menander" And, while the SBsthetic critic can- 
not recognize an improvement in the transition from the 
coarse to the dull, as little can the moralist in the transition 
from the obscenity and indifference of Plautus to ^e aocom* 
modation-morality of Terence. But in point of language an 
improvement certainly took place. ']SiMSiiSS£iJuiiSO)f^ ^^ 
the pride of the poet, and it was owing above all to its in- 
imitable cluu*m that the most refined judges of art in after* 
times, such as Cicero, Caesar, and Quinctilian, assigned the 
palm to him among all the Soman |>oets of the repub- 
^ tlican age. In so fisu' it is perhaps justifiable to date a new 
. iera in Roman literature — the real essence of which lay not in 
'the development of Latin poetry, but in the development of 
the Latin la^uage — from the comedies of Terence as the 
first artistically pure imitation of Hellenic works of art. 
The modern comedy made its way amidst the most deter- 
mined literary warfare. The Plautine style of composing had 
taken root among the Roman bourgeoisie ; the comedies of 
Terence encountered the liveliest opposition from thepublict 
which found their ^ insipid language," their *' feeble style," 
intolerable. The apparently somewhat sensitive poet replied 
in his prologues — which properly were not intended for any 
such purpose — with counter-criticisms full of defensive and 
offensive polemics ; and appealed from the multitude, which 
had twice run off from his Hecyra to witness a band of 
gladiators and rope-dancers, to the cultivated circles cf the 
genteel world. He declared that he only aspired to the ap- 
proval of the '* good ;" in which doubtless there was not want- 
ing a hint, that it was not at all seemly to undervalue work^ 
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of art which had obtained the approval of the " few." He 
acquiesced in or even favoured the report, that persons of 
distinction aided him in composing with their counsel or even 
. with their co-operation.* In reality he carried his point ; 
even in literature the oligarchy prevailed, and the artistic 
comedy of the exclusives supplanted the comedy of the 
people : we find that about ^/f' the pieces of Plautos dis- i3i, 
appeared from the set of stock plays. This is the more sig- 
nihcant, be<»use after the early death of Terence no man of 
conspicuous talent at all further occupied this field. Bespect- 
ing the comedies of Turpilius (+^ at an advanced age) io8. 
and other stop-gaps wholly or almost wholly forgotten, a 
connoisseur already at the close of this period gave it as his 
opinion, that the new comedies were even much worse than 
the bad new pennies (P. 413). 

We have formerly shown (ii. 443) that a national Roman B^ational 
comedy {togatoL) was added to the GrsBCo-Boman (p agtflto )p>"°^y» 

* In the prologue of the Hdautoniimonmsnoa he puts the objection into the 
mouth of his censors : — 

Repiftte ad studkan hano se applicasse nwsicum 
Amicum ingenio /return, haud natura sua. 

And in the later prologue (594) to the AdelpM he stTs— 1 60. 

Nam quodistidicuntmakvoK, hanwMS nobUti 
Bum at^utare, astkhieque una tcribere ; 
Quod ilU maledkium vehemmi etse existmumi 
Earn laudem Mc ducd maximam, quwn Hits placet 
Qui vobis universis et popuhpiacent; 
Quorum opera tn belh, in otio, m negotio, 
8uo quiique tempore u$u8 est sine superbku 

At early as the tune of Cicero it was the general supposition that Lclius and 
Sdpio JEmillanns were here meant: the scenes were designated which were 
alleged to proceed from them ; stories were told of the journeys of the poor 
poet with his noble patrons to their estates near Rome ; and it was reckoned un- 
pardonable that they had done nothing at all for the improvement of his financial 
circumstances. But the power which creates legend is, as is well known, no- 
where more potent than in the history of literature. It is clear, and eren 
judicious Roman critics acknowledged, tliat these lines could not possibly apply 
to Sdpio who was thai twen^-five years of age, and to his friend Lselios who 
was not much older. Others with at least more judgment thought of the noble 
poets Quintus Labeo (consul in 571) and Marcus Popillius ^consul in 581), 183. 17SL 
and of the learned patron of art and mathematician, Lucius Sulpidus Gallus 
(consul in 588) ; but this too is evidently mere ooniectnre. That Terence was 166. 
in dose rebttiona with the Scipionic houAe cannot, however, be doubted : it is 
a signifiosnt fiict^ that the first exhibition of the Adelphi and the seoond of the 
ffecyra took place at the funeral games of Ludus raullus, which were pro- 
vided by his sons Sdpio and FaUus. 
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probably abready in the course of tbe sixth century, and 
probably not on tbe stage of the capital, but on tbe Latin 
provincial stage. In the present epoch, when tbe opposi- 
tion of the government to Hellenism abated and thereby 
the outward reason for banishing the togata from the Boman 
stage was doue away, the Terentian school rapidly took 
■possession of this species of comedy abo ; it was quite in ac- 
icordance with its spirit to naturalize Greek comedy in Italy 
Ion the one hand by faithful translation, and on the other 
Afrauhis. maod by pure Roman imitation. The chief representative 
00. of this school was Lucius Afranius (flourished about 4Hi). 
The iragments of his comeilies Ptilhaining give no distinct 
impression, but they are not inconsistent with what the 

1 Boman critics of art remark reg^urding him. His nume- 
rous national comedies were in their construction thoroughly 
formed on the model of the Greek intrigue-piece ; only, as 
I was natural in imitation, they were simpler and shorter. 
In the details also he borrowed what pleased him partly from 
Menander, partly from the older national literature. But 
of the Latin local colouring, which is so distinctly marked in 
Titinius the creator of this species of art, we find not much 
in Afranius ; his subjects retain a very general character, 
and may have been throughout imitations of particular 
Greek comedies with merely an alteration of costume. A 
polished eclecticism and adroitness in composition — literary 
allusions not unfrequently occur — are characteristic of him 
as of Terence : the moral tendency too, in which his pieces 
approximated to the drama, their inoffensive tenor in a police 
point of view, their purity of language are common to him 
with the latter. Afranius is sufficiently indicated as of a. 
kindred spirit with Menander and Terence by the judgment 
of posterity that he wore the toga as Menander would have 
worn it had he been an Italian, and by his own expression 
that to his mind Terence surpassed all other poets. 
AtettaiM. I Thefarce appeared afresb at this period m the field of 
"I Boman"EKfature. It was in itself very old (i. 286) : long 
I before Rome arose, the merry youths of Latijam probably 
I improvised on festal occasions in masks once for all esta- 
I blished for particular characters. These pastimes obtained 
a fixed local background in the Latin "asylum of fools,** 
for which they selected the formerly Oscan town of Atelja 
which was destroyed in the HannibaJic war and^was 
thereby handed over to comic use; thenceforth the name 
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of "Oscan plays" or "plays of Atella" was commonly 
used for these exhibitions.* But these pleasantries had 
nothing to do with the stage f and with literature; they 
were performed by amateujn where and when they pleased, 
and the text was not written or at any rate was not pub- 

* With these naxnos there has been associated from ancient times a series of 
errors. The utter mistake of Gi^eek reporters, that these forces were played at 
Rome in the Oscan language, is now with justice nniTeinlly rejected ; but it 
is, on a closer consideration, little short of impossible to bring these pieces, 
which are laid in the midst of Latin town and country life, into relation with 
the nalTonal Oscan character at all. The appellation of ** Atellan play " is to be 
explained in another way. The Latin farce with its Bied characters and 
standing jests needed a permanent scenery : the fool-world everywhere seeks 
for itself a local habitation. Of course under the Roman stage-^iolice none of 
the Roman communities, or of the Latin communities allied with Rome, could 
be taken for this purpose. But Atella, which was destroyed de jure along 
with Capua in 543 (ii. 170, 1^0) but continued practically to subsist as a 21 1. 
Tillage inhabited by Roman fiumers, was adapted in ereiy reipect for the pur- 
pose. This conjecture is changed into certainty hj our observing that sereral 
of these farces are laid in other communities witlun the domain of the Latin 
tongue which existed no longer at all, or no longer at any rate in the eye of the 
law — such as the Campani of Pomponius and perhaps also his Adelphi and 
his Qvtinquairia in Capua, and the MUUes Pometinerues of Kovius in Snessa 
Pomvtia— while no existing community was subjected to a simikr abuse. The 
real home of these pieces was therefore Latium, their poetical stage was the 
Latinixed Oscan land ; with the Oscan nation they have no connection. The 
statement that a piece of Navins (+ after 550) was for want of proper actors 200. 
perfoi-med by ** Atellan players " and was thovfore called permmata (Festus, 
8. «.), prores nothing against this view : the appellation <* Atellan players ** is 
here employed proleptically, and we might even conjecture from this passage 
that they were formerly termed ** masked players " (jper&maU). 

An expUuiation quite similar may be given of the ** kys of Fescennium,*]! 
which likewise belong to the burlesque poetry of the Romans and were localixedl 
in the South Etruscan village of Fesoenninm; it is not necessary on that| 
account to class them with Etruscan poetry any more than the Atelianc with 
Oscan. That Fesoenninm was in historical times not a town but a village, can- 
not certainly be directly proved, but is in the highest degree probable from the 
way in which authors mention the pbce and from the silence of inscriptions. 

t The close and original connection, which Livy in particular represents as I 
sabsistinff between the Atellan fiupce and the aatura with the drama thence I 
developed, is not at all tenable. The difference between the histrio and the 
Atellan player was just about as great as is at present the difference between a 
professional actor and a man who goes to a masked ball ; between the dramatio 
piece, which dowo to Terence's time had no masks, and the Atellan, which wat 
essentially based on the character-mask, there subsisted an original distinction 
in no way to be effaced. The drama arose out of the flute-piece, which at first 
without any recitation was con^ned merely to song and dance, then acquired a 
t ext (9at i\»ra\ and lastly obtained through Andronicus a Ubretto bibri-owed from 
the Greek stage, in which the old flute-lays occupied nearly the plaoe of the 
Greek chorus. This coui-se of development nowhere in its earlier stages < 
into eoitact with the &roe, which was perfi>rmed by amateurs. 
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I lished. It was not until the present period that the 
j Atellan piece was handed over to actors properly so called,* 
I and was employed, like the Greek solync ilraJODLd, as an 
i afterpiece particularly after tragedies ; a chan^ which na- 
Iturally suggested the extension of literary activity to that 
I field. Whether this authorship developed itself altogether 
independently, or whether possibly the art-farce of Lower 
Italy, in various respects of kindred character, gave the 
impulse to this Roman farce,! can no longer be determined ; 
that the several pieces were uniformly original works, is 
certain. The founder of this new species of literature, 
Lucius Pomponius from the Latin colony of Bononia, ap- 
peared in the first half of the seventh century ;% «nd along 
with his pieces those of another poet Novius soon became 
£ivourites. So far as the few remains and the reports of 
Ithe old litteratores allow us to form an opinion, they were 
phort farces, ordinarily perhaps of one act, the charm of which 
ilepended less on the preposterous and loosely constructed 
Iplot than on the drastic portraiture of particular classes 
fcnd situations. Festal days and public acts were favourite 
subjects of comic delineation, such as the '* Marriage," 
the ** First of March," " Harlequin Candidate ;** so were 

♦ lajthe time of.tbe Empire the Atellan^ vns represented by p rofegsio nat 
actors (Fried lander in Becker's Handbfich, iv.546). The'tfrne ai wmSTThese 
b^pirto engage in it is not reported, but it can hardly hare been other than 
the time at which the Atellan was admitted among the regolar stage-plays, ic, 
the epoch before Cicero (Cic ad Fitm. ix, 16). This Tiew is not hioonsistent 
with the circumstance that still in Liyy's time (vli. 2) the Atellan layers 
retained their honorary rights as contrastod with other actors ; for the state- 
ment that professional actors began to take part in performing the Atellana lor 
pay does not imply that the Atellana was no longer peiformai, in the country 
towns for instance, by mipaid amateura, and the privilege therefore still re- 
ttiained applicable. 

t It deserves attention that the Greek fiirce was not only especially at home 
in Lower Italy, but that several of its pieces {e. g,, among those of Sopater, 
the •* I^tile- Porridge,** the •* Wooers of Bacchis," the " Valet of Mystakos" 
the '* Bookworms," the *' Physiologist") strikingly remind oa of the Atellanse. 
This composition of farces must have readied down to the time at which the 
Greeks in and aronnd Neapolis formed a distinct enclosure within the Latin- 
speaking Campania ; for one of these writers of farces, Blosus of Caprese, bears 
even a Roman name and wrote a farce ** Satumus." 
90. X According to Eusehius, Pomponios flourished about 6<M- ; Yelleins calls 

140-91 him a contemporary of Lucius Crassu« (614-66^) and Marcus Antonios 
143-87 (611-^67). The foi*mer statement is probably about a generation too late; 
100. the reckoning by victoriati (P. 415) which was discontinued about 650 still 
occurs in his Puiores, and about the end of this period we already meet tlw 
mimes which displaced the Atellante from the stage. 
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also foreign fiationalities — the Transalpine Gauls, the 
Syrians ; above all, the various trades frequently appear on 
the boards. The sacristan, the soothsayer, the bird-seer, 
the physician, the publican, the painter, fisherman, baker, 
pass across the stage : the criers were severely assailed and 
still more the fuUers, who seem to have played in the 
Boman fool-world the part of our tailors. While the 
varied life of the city thus received its due attention, the 
farmer with his joys and sorrows was also represented in 
all aspects. The copiousness of this rural repertory may be 
guessed from the numerous titles of that nature, such as 
*'the Cow," "the Ass," "the Kid," "the Sow," "the 
Swine," "the Sick Boar," "the Farmer," "the Country- 
man," " Harlequin Countryman," " the Cattle-herd," 
"the Vinedresser," "the Figgatherer," "Woodcutting," 
" Pruning," " the Poultry-yard." In these pieces it was 
always the standing figures of the stupid and the artful 
servant, the good old man, the wise man, that delighted the 
public; the first in particular might never be wanting^— 
the Ptdcmello of this farce — the gluttonous filthy Maoms^ 
hideoualy ugly and yet eternally in love, always on the point 
of stumbling across his own path, set upon by all vnth jeers 
and with blows and eventually at the close the regular 
scapegoat. The titles '^ Maccus MUeSy^ ^* Maocus Copo" 
" Maccus Virgo,'' " Maccus Exul" " Jfocct Gemini" may fur- 
nish the ffood-humoured reader vnth some conception of the 
variety of entertainment in the Boman masquerade. Al- 1 
though these farces, at least afler they came to be written, ^ 
accommodated themselves to the ^neral laws of literature, 
and in their metres for instance followed the Greek stage, 
they yet naturally retained a far more Latin and more po- 
pular stamp than even the national comedy. The farce 
resorted to the Greek world only under the form of travestied 
tragedy ;* and this species appears to have been cultivated 
first by Novius, and not veiy frequently in any case. The 
tone, as a matter of course, was not the most refined ; very 
unambiguous ambiguities, coarse rustic obscenities, ghosts 
frightening and occasionally devouring children, formed part 

* It was pit>bably merry enough in thin form. In the Phomitta of NcrTiiii, 
for instance, there was the hne : — 

8wne arma,jam te ooddam dava 9C%rpea, 

just as Menander*s VevhipoKKris makei bis appearance. 
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of the entertainment, and ofTensive personalitiee, eveu with 
'' the mention of names, not unfrequentiy crept in. But there 

was no want also of vivid delineation, of grotesque inci- 
dents, of telling jokes, and of pithy sajiues ; and the harle- 
quinade rapidly won for itself no inconsiderable position in 
the theatrical life of the capital and even in literature. 
Dnunatie Lastly as regards the development of dramatic arrange- 
arrange- ments, we are not in a position to set forth in detail — what is 
■^*^ clear on the whole — that the general interest in dramatic 
performances was constantly on the increase, and that they 
became more and more frequent and magnificent. Not 
only was there hardly any ordinary or extraordinary popular 
festival that was now celebrated without dramatic exhibi- 
tions; even in the country-towns and in private houses 
representations b^ companies of hired actors were common. 
• It is true that, whde probably various m unicipal towns already 
at this time possessed theatres built of stone, the capital was 
still without one ; the building of a theatre, alnkdy con- 
155. tracted for, had been again prohibited by the senate in JBt 
on the suggestion of Publius Scipio Nasica. It was quite in 
the spirit of the sanctimonious policy of this age, that the 
buildmg of a permanent theatre was prohibited out of 
respect for the customs of their ancestors, but nevertheless 
theatrical entertainments were allowed rapidly to increase, 
and enormous sums were expended annually in erecting and 
decorating structures of boards for the purpose. The 
arrangements of the stage became visibly better. The 
improved mise en seine and the reintroduction of masks about 
the time of Terence are doubtless connected with the hct^ 
that the erection and maintenance of the stage and stage- 
174. apparatus were charged in MVon the public cheet.* The 
piays which Luc ius Mummius produced after the capture 
145. of Corinth (f^) formed an epoch in the history of the 
theatre. It was probably then that a theatre acoustically 
constructed after the Greek fashion and provided with seats 
was first erected, and more care generally was expended on 

* Hitherto the peraon providing the play had bMo obliged to fit up the 
ftage and scenic apparatus out of the round sum mwimd to him or at his owb 
eipense, and much money would not often probablj m expended on these. Bat 
174. in dB)ihe censors made the erection of the stage for the gamca of the pneton 
and cdiles a matter of special contract (Liv.xli. 27) : the droomstenca that the 
stage-apparatus was now no longer erected merely for a single porformaiM^ 
must have led to a perceptible improvement in it. 
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the exhibitions.* Now also there is frequent mention of the 
bestowal of a prize of victory — which implies the competition 
of several pieces — of the audience taking a lively part for or 
against the leading actors, of cliques and claqueurs. The 
decorations and machinery were improved ; moveable scenery 
artfully painted and au(&ble theatrical thunder made their 
appearance under the sBdileship of Guius Claudius Pulcher in 
§pr;t and twenty years later (0tf) under the awiileship of 9^. 7a 
the brothers Lucius and Marcus Lucullus came the 
changing of the decorations by tiirning round the scenes. 
To the close of this epoch belongs the greatest of Roman \ 
actors, the.freedman Quintus E^scius (+ abouljfMr at a I 0% 



great age), throughout several generations the ornament and I 
pride of the Roman stage,} the friend and welcome boon- | 
companion of Sulla — ^to whom we shall have to recur in the | 
sequel. i 

In recitative poetry the most surprising circumstance isfpoi. 
the insignificance of the Epos, which during the sixths 
century had occupied decidedly the first place mthe litera-| 
ture destined for reading ; it had numerous representatives^ 
in the seventh, but not a single one who had even temporary 
success. From the present epoch there is hardly anything 
to be reported save a number of rude attempts to translate 
Homer, and some continuations of the Ennian Annals, such 

* The attentioQ given to the acoustic arrangements of the Greeks may be 
inferred from Vitrur. v. 5, 8. Ritschl {Parerg. i. 227, xx.) has discussed the 
question of the seats; bnt it is probable (according to Plantus Copt, prol, 
1 1) that those only who were not oapite censi had a ckiim to a seat. It 
is probable, moreover, that the words of Horace that '* captive Greece led 
captive her oonqaerors " primariij refer to these epoch-making theatrical games 
of Mammios (Tac Arm, xiv. 21). 

t The scenery of Pulcher must have been regularly painted, since the birds 
are said to have attempted to perch on the tiles (PUn. ff. N. zxxv. 4, 23 ; 
Val. Max. ii. 4, 6). Hitherto the machinery for thunder had consisted in the 
shaking of nails and stones in a copper kettle; Pulcher first produced a better 
thunder by rolling stones, which was thenceforth named " Claudian thunder '* 
(Festus V. Claudiafut, p. 57). 

t Among the few minor poems preserved from this epoch there oocort the 
following epigram on this illustrious actor : — 

Coiutiteram, exorientem Aworam forte sahttam. 
Cum subiio a Icna JRoscius axorUur, 
Pace mihi liceat, ccelestea, dicer e veetra ; 
MortaHs vtsust ptdc/irior esse deo. 

The author of this epigram, Greek in its tone and insnired by Greek enthu- 
siasm for art, was no less a man than the conqueror ot the Gmbri, Quintus 
Lutatius Catulns, consul in fff^ 102, 
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as the '* Istmn War " of Hostius and the " Annals (perhaps) 
100. of the Ghdlic War " by Aulus Furius (about 650), which to all 
appearance took up the narrative at the verr point where 
Bnnius had broken off— the description of the Istiian war 
178, 177. of 576 and 577. In didactic and elegiac poetiy no promi- 
&tur». I nent name appears. The only successes, which Uie recita- 
i tive poetry of this period has to show, belong to the domain 
*of what was called Satwrg — a species of art, which like the 
'iletter or the pamphlet allowed any form and admitted any 
iflort of contents, and accordingly in de&ult of all proper 
Keneric characters drew its individual shape wholly from the 
mndividuality of each poet, and occupied a position not merely 
W the boundary between poetry and prose, but even more 
than half beyond the bounds of literature proper. The 
humorous poetical epistles, which one of the younger men 
of the Scipionic circle, Spurius Mummius, the brother of the 
destroyer of Corinth, sent home from the camp of Corinth 
to his friends, were still read with pleasure a century after- 
wards ; and numerous poetical pleasantries of that sort not 
destined for publication probably proceeded at that time 
fr^om the rich social and intellectuiBllife of the better circles 

of Borne. 

r.iu»i|jp « I Its representative in literature is Gaius Lucjlius (iMB.) 
^jj^iQg.; ^ning of a respectable &mily in theTiaCm^cblony of Suessa, 
f and likewise a member of the Scipionic circle. His poems 
t are, as it were, open letters to the publia'Their contents, as 
I a gifted successor gracefully says, embrace the whole life of 
I a cultivated man of independence, who looks upon the 
* events passing on the political stage from the pit and occa- 
^sionally from the side-scenes; who converses with the best 
of his epoch as his equals ; who prosecutes literature and 
science with sympathy and intelligence without wishing per- 
sonally to pass for a poet or scholar ; and who, in fine, makes 
his pocket-book the confidential receptacle for everything 
good and bad that he meets with, for his political experiences 
and expectations, for grammatical remarks and criticisms on 
arty for the incidents of his own life, visits, dinners, journeys, 
as well as for the anecdotes which he has heard. Caustic, 
capricious, thoroughly individual, the Lucilian poetry has 
yet a distinctly impressed controversial and, so &r, didactic 
aim in literature as well as in mox^s and politics ; there is 
in it something of the protest of the country against the 
capital ; the Suessan's sense of his own purity of speech and 
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honesty of life aaaerta itself in antagonism to the great 
Babel of mingled tongues and corrupt morals. The as* 
piration of the Scipionic circle after literary correctness, 
esi>ecially in point of language, finds critically its most 
fiinished and most gifted representative in Lucilius. He 
dedicated his very first book to Lucius Stilo the founder of ' 
Boman philology (P. 442), and designated as the public for 
which he wrote not the cultivated circles of pure and clas- 
sical speech, but the Tareutines, the Bruttians, the Siculi, 
or in other words the half-Greeks of Italy, whose Latin 
certainly might well require a corrective. Whole books of 
his poems are occupied with the settlement of Latin ortho- 
graphy and prosody, with the combating of Prffinestine, 
Sabme, Etruscan provincialisms, with the exposure of 
current solecisms ; along with which, however, the poet by 
no means forgets to ridicule the insipidly systematic Isocra- 
tean purism of words and phrases,* and even to reproach his 
friend Scipio in serious jest with the exclusive fineness of 
his language.! But the poet inculcates purity of morals in 
public and private life far more earnestly than he preaches | 
pure and simple Latinity. For this his position gave him 
peculiar advantages. Although by descent, estate, and 
culture -on a level with the noble Bomans of his time and 
possessor of a handsome house in the capital, he was jet 
not a Boman burgess, but a Latin; even his position 
towards Scipio, under whom he had served in his early 
youth during the Numantine war, and in whose house he 
was a frequent visitor, may be connected with the fact, that 
Scipio stood in varied relations to the Latins and was their 
patron in the political feuds of the time (P. 108). He was 
thus precluded frx)m a public life, and he disdained the 
career of a speculator — ^he had no desire, as he once said, to 
cease to be Lucilius in order to become an Asiatic revenue- 
farmer. So he lived in the sultry age of the Gracchan re- 
forms and the agitations preceding the Social war, frequent- 
ing the palaces and villas of the Eoman grandees and yet not 
exactly their client, at once immersed in the strife of political 

* Quean lepide X^|cii oompostcB ut tetsemiUE omn$8 
Arte pammerUo atque embiemaU vermicmlato I 

f The poet advises him — 

Quofacetior videare et scir^phu quam oeteri — 

tony bfeOtjMri<Btum hat pertisum. 
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coteries and parties and yet not directly taking part #itli 
one or another; in a way similar to 66ranger, of whom 
there is much that reminds us in the political and poetical 

I position of Lucilius. From this position he uttered ^is 
comments on public life with a sound common sense that 
was not to be shaken, with a good humour that was inex- 
haustible, and with a wit perpetually flowing : 

Nunc vero a mam ad noctem,festo tUque prcfetto 
Ihto itidem pariterque die populasqm patresqm 
Jactare endoforo se omneSf decedere nusquctm. 
Uni se atque eidem studio omnet dedere et arti; 
Verba dare id caute posainty pugnare dolose, 
Blanditia certare, bonum sanuiare virum se, 
Insidiaa facers td si hostes sint omnSms omnes. 

The illustrations of this inexhaustible text remorselessly, 
without omitting his friends or even the poet himself^ as- 
sailed the evils of the age, the coterie-system, the endless 
Spanish war-service, and the like. At the very commencement 
of his satires was a great debate in the senate of the Olym- 
pian gods on the question, whether Eome deserved to enjoy 
the continued protection of the celestials. Corporations, 
classes, individuals, were everywhere severally mentioned by 
name ; the poetry of political polemics, shut out from the 
Boman stage, was the true element and life-breath of the 

I Lucilian poems, which by the power of the most pungent 
wit illustrated with the richest imagery — a power which still 
entrances us even in the remains that survive — ^pierce and 

I crush their adversary " as by a drawn sword." In this — ^in 
the moral ascendancy and the proud consciousness of free- 
dom of the poet of Suessa — lies the reason why the refined 
Venusian, who in the Alexandrian age of Roman poetry 
revived the Lucilian satire, in spite of all his superiority in 
formal skill with true modesty yields to the earlier poet as 

. " his better." The language is that of a man of thorough 

I culture Greek and Latin, who freely indulges his humour ; 
a poet like Lucilius, who is alleged to have made two 

I hundred hexameters before dinner and as many after it, is 
in far too great a hurry to be nice ; useless prolixity, slovenly 
repetition of the same turn, culpable instances of carelessness 
frequently occur ; the first word, Latin or Greek, is always 
the best. The metres are similarly treated, particularly the 
very predominant hexameter : if we transpose the words — 

his acute imitator says — no man would observe that he had 
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anything else before him than simple prose; in point of 
effect they can only be compared to our doggerel verses.* 
The p<»em8 of Terence and those of Lucilius stand on the ^ 
same level of culture, and have the same relation to each 
other as a carefully prepared and polished literaiy work has 
to a letter written on the spur of the moment. But the in- 
comparably higher intellectual gifts and the freer view of 
life, which mark the knight of Suessa as compared with the 
African slave, rendered his success as rapid and brilliant as 
that of Terence had been laborious and doubtful ; Lucilius 
became immediately the favourite of the nation, and he 
like B^ranger could say of his poems that *' they alone of all 
were read by the people." The uncommon popularity of 
the Lucilian poems is, in a historical point of view, a remark- 
able event; we see from it that literature was already a 
power, and beyond doubt we should fall in with various traces 
of its influence, if a thorough history of this period had been 
preserved. Posterity has only confirmed the judgment of 
contemporaries ; the Itoman judges of art who were opposed 
to the Alexandrian school assigned to Lucilius the first rank 
among all the Latin poets. So far as satire can be regarded | i 
as a distinct form of art at all, Lucilius created it ; and in it ' ] 
created the only species of art which was peculiar to the 3 
Romans and was transmitted by them to posterity. V | 

Of poetry based on the Alexandrian school nothing occurs 
in Bome at this epoch except minor poems translated from 
or modelled on Alexandrian epigrams, which deserve notice 
not on their own account, but as the first harbingers of the 

* The following longer Augment is a cbanict«ri8tic Bpecimen of the ityle and 
metrical treutment, the loose stroctore of which cannot possibly be reproduced 
iu German hexameters :— 

YirtuSy Aibine, est preiiwn persokere verwn 

Queis in verscemwr, queia vivimu* reba^ potease ; 

Virtug est hommi Scire id quod quceque haheat res ; 

Virtus scire homini rectum, utile qM sit, honestum, 

QwB hona, qua mala item, quid inutile, turpe, inkmestitm * 

Virtua qucerenda reifinem scire modumque ; 

Virtus dicitiis pretium persohere posse ; 

Virtus id dare quod re ipsa debetur honori, 

ffostem esse atque inimicum homiwum morumque maht^en^ 

Contra defensorem hominum morumque bonorum, 

Hos magnifacere^ his bene velle, his viimv amicum ; 

Commodt prcsterea patriw sibi prima putnro, 

Deinde parentum, tsrtiajam postremaque nostra. 
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later epoch of Boman literature. Learing out of account 
some poets little kuown and whose dates cannot be fixed 
with certainty, there belong to this catefforj Quintus Oatulus, 
102. consid in^M (P. 459) and Lucius Manlius, an eminent 
97. senator, who wrote inJMW! The latter seems to have been 
the first to circulate among the Bomans various geographical 
tales current among the Greeks, such as the Delian legend 
of Latona, the fables of Europa and of the marvellous bird 
Phoenix ; as it was likewise reserved for him on his travels 
to discover at Dodoua and to copy that remarkable tripod, 
on which might be read the orade imparted to the Pelas- 
gians before their migration into the land of the Siceli and 
Aborigines — a discovery which the Roman annals did not 
neglect devoutly to register. 
Hiftorictl t In historical composition this epoch is especially signalized 
compod- Vby an author, who did not belong to Italy either by birth 
pT*bi ^^ ^ respect of his intellectual and literary stand-point, but 
^^ "*' who first or rather alone as an author appreciated and 
^^ffiObfilLthe position of Borne in the world, and to whom all 
subsequent generations, and we too, owe the best part of our 
208-127. ' ^iiowledge of the Boman development. Polybius (c. 546 — 
*<c. 627) of Megalopolis in the Peloponnesus, son of the 
iiohiBan statesman Lycortas, took part apparently as early 
189. asMfi in the expedition of the Bomans against the Celts of 
Asia Minor, ana was afterwards on various occasions, more 
especially during the third Macedonian war, employed by 
his countrymen in military and diplomatic afiairs. After 
the crisis occasioned by that war in Hellas he was carried 
off along with the other Achsan hostages to Italy (ii. 810), 
167-150. where he lived in exile for seventeen yeareu^mVik) and 
was introduced by the sons of Paullus to the leading circles 
of the capital. By the sending back of the Achaean hostages 
(P. 44) he was restored to his home, where he thenceforth 
acted as permanent mediator between his confederal and 
|the Bomans. He waa present at the destruction of Car- 
thage and of Corinth. He seemed educated, as it were, by 
destiny to comprehend the historical position of Borne more 
clearly than the Bomans of that day could themselves. From 
the position in which he stood as a Greek statesman and a 
Boman prisoner, esteemed and occasionally envied for his 
Hellenic culture by Scipio ^milianus and the first men of 
Bome generally, he saw the streams which had so long 
( fiowed separately meeting together in the same channel and 
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the history of tbe states of the Mediterranean resohing itself / 
into the hegemony of Eoman power and Greek culture. I 
Thus PolybiuB became thefirit Greek of note, who embraced s 
with serious conviction the comprehensive view of the Sci- S 
pionic circle, and recognized the ascendancy of Hellas in the : 
sphere of intellect and that of £ome in the sphere of politics f 
as facts, regarding which history had given her final decision, ■. 
and to which people on both sides were entitled and bound * 
to submit. In this spirit he acted as a practical statesman, 
and wrote his history. If in his youth he had done hom^e 
to the honourable Imt impracticable local patriotism of the 
Ach^eans, during his later years, with a dear discernment of 
inevitable necessity, he advocated in the community to which 
he belonged the policy of the closest adherence to Rome. 
Ic was a policy in the highest decree judicious and beyond 
doubt well-intentioned, but it was mc from being high-spirited 
or proud. Nor was Polybius able whoUv to disengage himself 
from the vanity and paltriness of the Hellenic stat^manship 
of the time. He was hardly released from exile, when he 
proposed to the senate that it should formallv secure to the 
released their former rank in their several homes ; where- 
upon Cato aptly remarked, that that looked to him as if 
Ulysses were to return to the cave of Polyphemus to request 
from the giant his hat and girdle. He often availed himself 
of his relations with the great men in Bome to benefit his 
countrymen ; but the way in which he submitted to, and 
boasted of, the illustrious protection somewhat approaches 
fawning servility. His literary activity breathes throughout 
the same spirit as his practical action. It was the task off 
his life to write the history of the union of the Mediterranean 1 
states under the hegemony of Eome. From the first Punic } 
war down to the destruction of Carthage and Corinth hia ' 
work embraces the fortunes of all the civilized states,— ; 
namely Ghreece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt,' 
Carthage, and Italy — and exhibits in causal connection the t 
mode in which they came under the Boman protectorate ; in I 
so far he describes it as his object to demonstrate the fitness 
and reasonableness of the Eoman hegemony. In design as 
in execution, this history stands in clear and distinct con- 
trast with the contemporary Boman as well as with the 
contemporary Greek historiography. In Bome history stil}. ,' 
remained wholly at the stage of chronicle; there existed 
perhaps important historical materials, but what was called 
VOL. III. 2 k 
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hifltorical compoeition was restricted — ^with the exception of 
the very respectable but purely individual writings of Cato, 
which at any rate did not reach beyond the rudiments of 
research and narration — ^partly to nursery tales, partly to 
. collections of notices. The G-reeks had certainly exhibited 
historical research and had written history ; but the ideas of 
nation and state had been so completely lost amidst tbe^dis* 
tracted times of the Diadochi, that none of l;he numerous 
historians succeeded in following the steps of the great Attic 
masters in spirit and in truth, or in treating from a broad 
point of yiew the matter of world-wide interest in the his- 
tory of the times. Their histories were either purely outward 
records, or ther were pervaded by the verbiage and sophis- 
tries of Attic rhetoric and only too often by the venality and. 
vulgarity, the sycophancy ana the exasperation of the age. 
Among the Bomans as among the Greeks nothing existed 
but histories of cities or of tribes. Poly bins, a Pelopcmne- 
sian, as has been justly remarked, and holding intellectually 
a position at least as far aloof £rom the Attics as from the 
Romans, first stepped beyond these miserable limits, treated 
the Soman matenab with mature Hellenic criticism, and 
furnished a history, which was not indeed universal, but 
which was at any rate dissociated from mere local states and 
accommodated to the Bomano-Greek state in the course of 
I formation. Never perhaps has any historian united within 
i himself all the advantages of an author drawing from original 
i ■ources so completely as Folybius. The compass of his task 
f is completely clear and present to him at every moment ; 
; and throughout his eye is fixed on the real historical con- 
\ nection of events. The legend, the anecdote, the mass of 
worthless chronicle-notices are thrown aside; the descrip- 
tion of countries and peoples, the representation of politi<»l 
and mercantile relations — all the facts of such infinite im- 
portance which esoa^ the annalist because they do not 
admit of being nailed to a particular year — 4ae put into pos- 
session of their long-suspended rights. L ajhe^procuring of 
^^"^lOrifi "^AtfiT**^* Polybius shows a caution an3pSnS?e?SIR!Gr 
such as are not perhaps paralleled in antiquity ; he avails him- 
self of documents, gives comprehensive attention to the 
literature of different nations, makes the most extensive use 
of his favourable position for collecting the accounts of actors 
and eye-witnesses, and, in fine, methodically travels over the 
whole domain of the Mediterranean states and part of the 
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coast of the Atlantic Ocean.* Truthfulness is his nature. > 
In all great matters he has no interest for one state or against | 
another, for this man or against that, but is singly and solely I 
interested in the essential connection of events, to present f 
which in their true relation of causes and effects seems 
to him not merely the first but the sole task of the historian. 
Lastly, the narrative is a model of completeness, simplicityt 
and clearness. Still all these uncommon advantages by no 
means constitute a^ historian of the first rank. Polybiut 
grasps his literary task, as he grasped his practical, with 
grandeur of intellect, but with the intellect alone. History, 
the struggle of necessity and liberty, is a moral problem; 
Polybius treats it as if it were a mechanical one. The 
whole alone has value for him, in nature as in the state ; the 
particular event, the individual man, however wonderful they 
may appear, are yet properly mere sinde elements, insignifi- 
cant wneels in the highly artificial mechanism which receives 
the name of the state. So far Polybius was certainly qua- 
lified as no other was to narrate the history of the Koman 
people, which actually solved the marvellous problem of 
raismg itself to unparalleled internal and external great- 
ness without producm^ a single statesman of genius m the 
highest sense, and which resting on its simple foundations 
developed itself with wonderful almost mathematical coi^ 
sistency. But the element of moral freedom is active in the 
history of every people ; and it was not neglected by Polybius 
in the history of Bome with impunity. His treatment of all I 
questions, in which right, honour, religion are involved, isi 
not merely shallow, but radically false, xhe same holds true | 
wherever a genetic construction is required; the purely 
mechanical attempts at explanation, which Polybius substi- 
tutes, are sometimes alto^ther desperate ; there is hardly, 
for instance, a more foolish political speculation than that 
which derives the excellent constitution of Bome from a 
judicious mixture of monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
elements, and deduces the successes of Bome from the excel- 
lence of her constitution. His conception of relations is 
everywhere dreadfully jejune and destitute of imagination : 

* Such toientific travels were, however, nothing uncommon among th« 
Greeks of this period. Thus in Plautus {Men, 248, comp. 235) one who has 
Kav^ated the whole Mediterranean asks— 

Onm no8 Mnc domvm 
Bedimus, nisi st historiam scripturi summ f 
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his contemptuous and pert mpd&otte^tiqgreligipus matters 
is altogether offensive. The narratiye, preserving throughoiit 
an intentional contrast to the usual Greek hutoriography 
with its artistic style, is correct and dear, but flat and l^guid, 
digressinfi" with undue frequency into polemical discussions 
or into hiographical, not seldom very self-sufficient, de- 
scription of his own experiences. A controyersial vein 
pervades the whole work ; the author destined his treatise 
primarily for the Bomans, and yet found amonff them only 
a very small circle that understood him; he felt that he 
remained in the eyes of the Bomans a foreimer, in the eyes 
of his countrymen .a renegade, and that with his grand con* 
ception of his subiect he belonged more to the future than 
to the present. Accordingly he was not exempt from a 
certain ill-humour and personal bitterness, which frequently 
appear after a quarrelsome and paltry &shion in his attacks 
upon the supeincial or even venial Greek and the lucritical 
Boman historians, so that he de^;enerates fix>m the tone of 
' the historian to that of the reviewer. Polybius is not an 
I attractive author ; but as truth and truthfulness are of 
^ more value than all ornament and" elegance, no other authoir 
I of antiquity perhaps can be named to whom we are indebted 
' for so much real instruction. His books are like the sun in 
' the field of Boman history ; at the point where they begin 

ithe veil of mist which still envelops the Samnite and 
Pyrrhic wars is raised, and at the point where they end a 
. new and, if possible, still more vexatious twilight begins. 
Koman ( ^ singular contrast to this grand conception and treat- 
chionicleiJ ment of Koman history by a foreigner stands the contem- 
I porary historical literature of native growth. At the 
beginning of this period we still find some chronicles written 
in Greek such as that already mentioned (ii. 460) of Aulus 
151. Postumius (consul in 603) ; full of wretched rationalizing, 
and that of Galas Acilius (who closed it at an advanced 
142. i age about 612). Yet under the influence partly of Catonian 
I patriotism, partly of the more reflned culture of the Sdpionic 
I circle, the Latin language gained so decided an ascendancy 
I in thb fleld, that oTthe later historical works not more than 
\one or two were written in Greek;* and not only so, but 

I * The only real exception, so fiir as we know, is Uie Greek history of Gnsw 
Anfidius, who flourished in Cioero*s boyhood (IVmc ▼. 38, 112), that is, aboot 
90. 105. 660. The Greek memoirs of Pnblius Rutilias Rufns (consul m 649) are 
hardly to be regarded as an exception, since their author wrote them in «zili at 
Smyrna. 
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the older Greek chronicles were trauslated into Latin and 
were probably read mainly in these translations. Unhappily i 
beyond the employment of the mother^tongue there is . 
hardly anything else deserving of commendation in the '■' 
chronicles of this epoch composed in Latin. They were * 
numerous and ample enough — ^thelre are mentioned, for 
example, those of Lucius Cassius Hemina (about 608), 1^6. 
of Lucius Calpurnius Piso (consul in 621), of Gains Sem- 133. 
pronius 'Puditanus (consul in 625)» of Gains Fannius (con- 137. 
8ul in 632). To these falls to be added the digest of the] 129. 
official annals of the dty in eighty books, which Publius 
M!u(^s'Scffiyola (consul in IM^, a man esteemed also as 1-33. 
a jurist, prepared and published as pontife^ matsmms^ 
thereby closing the eity-chronide in so far as thenceforth 
the pontifical records, although not exactly discontinued, 
were no longer at any rate, amidst the increasing diligence 
of private chroniclers, token account of in literature. All 
these annals, whether they gave themselves forth as private 
or as official works, were substantially similar compilations 
of the extant historical and quasi-historical materials ; and ^ 
the value of their sources as well as their formal value i 
declined beyond doubt in the same proportion as their j 
amplitude increased. Chronicle certainly nowhere pre- 1 
sents truth without fiction, and it would be very foolish to 
quarrel with Nsdvius and Pictor because they have not 
acted otherwise than HecatDBUS and Saxo Grammaticus ; but 
the later attempts to build houses out of such castles in the 
air severely test even the most tried patience. No blank in; 
tradition presents so wide a chasm, but that this systemt 
of smooth and downright invention will fill it up with! 
playful facility. The ^lipses of the sun, the numoers oft 
the census, family-registers, triumphs are without hesita- 
tion carried back from the current year up to the year 
one; it stands duly recorded, in wfaiat year, month, and 
day king Bomulus went up to heaven, and how king Servius 
TuUius triumphed over the Etruscans first on the 25th 
November 183, and again on the 25th May 187. In entire 571. 567 
harmony with such details accordingly the vessel in which 
.£neas had voyaged from llion to Latium was shown 
in the Boman d<x^y and even the identical sow, which 
liad served as a guide to iBneas, was preserved well pickled 
in the Roman temple of Vesta. With the talent of a poet A 
ioT inventing lies these noble chroniclers combine all the i 
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^ tiresome exactness of a notary, and treat their great subject 
I throughout with the dulness which necessarily results from 
I the elimination at once of all poetical and all historical ele- 
ments. When we read, for instance, in Piso that Bomulus 
avoided indulging in his cups when he had a sitting of the 
senate next day; or that Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol to 
the Sabines out of patriotism, with a view to depnye the 
enemy of their shields ; we cannot be surprised at the judg- 
ment of intelligent contemporaries as to all this sort of 
scribbling, **that it was not writing history, but telling 
stories to children.** Of far greater excellence were isolated 
works on the history of the recent past and of the present, 
particularly the history of the Hannibalic war by Lucius 
121. CsbUus Antipater (about 4B^) and the history of his own 
time by Pubhus Sempronius Aiellio, who was a fittle younger. 
These exhibited at least valuable materials and an earnest 
spirit of truth, in the case of Antipater also a vigorous, 
although somewhat homely, style of narrative ; yet, judging 
from all testimonies and fragments, none of these bool» 
came up either in pithy form or in oridnality to the 
" Oriffines " of Cato, who unhappily created as little of a 
school in the field of history as in that of politi<». 
Memoh5 . The subordinate, more individual and ephemeral, species 
*^^ I of historical literature — me moirs^ letters, and speeches, — 

speeches, l^gp^ strongly represented also, at'Teast as respects ^quan- 
|tity. The first statesmen of Bome already recorded in 
person their experiences : such as Marcus Scaurus (consul 
115. 105. m Ml^ Publius Bufus (consul in ttifr), Quintus Catulus 
103. (consul in 6M), and even the regent Sulla ; but none of these 
productions seem to have been of importance for literature 
otherwise than by the substance of their contents. The 
collection of letters of Cornelia, the mother of the (Gracchi, 
was remarkable partly for the classical purity of the lan« 
guage and the high spirit of the writer, partly as the first 
correspondence published in Rome, and as the first literary 
production of a Boman lady. The literature of speeches 
preserved at this period the stamp impressed on it by Cato ; 
advocates* pleadings were not yet looked on as literary 
productions, and such speeches as were published were 
political pamphlets. Dunng the revolutionary commotions 
this pamphlet-literature increased in extent and importance^ 
and among the mass of ephemeral productions there were 
some which, like the PhiQppics of Demosthenes and the 
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brochures of Courier, acquired a permanent place in literature 
from the important position of their authors or £rom their 
own weight. Such were the political speeches of Gtiiua 
Lslius and of Sdpio JSmilianus, masterpieces of excellent 
Latin as of the noblest patriotism; such were the fluent 
speeches of Ghuus Titius, m>m whose pungent pictures of the 
place and the time — his description of the senatorial judex 
has been given already (P. 419) — the national comedy 
borrowed various points ; such above all were the nume- 
rous orations of Qaius Gracchus, whose fiery words pre- 
served in a faithful mirror the impassioned earnestness, 
the noble bearing, and the tragic destiny of that highly 
gifted nature. 

In scientific literature the collection of juristic opinions ScSokm. 
by Marcus Brutus, which was published about the year 600, 150. 
presents a remarkable attempt to transplant the Greek 
method of handling professional subjects oy means of dia- 
logue to Bome, and to give to his treatise an artistic semi- 
dramatic form by a machinery of conversation in which the 
persons, time, and place, were distinctly specified. But the 
ukter men of science, such as Stilo the philolo^st and ScsBvola 
the jurist, laid aside this method, more poetical than practi- 
cal, both in the sciences of general culture and in the special 
professional sciences. The increasing value of sci^oce as i 
such, and the preponderance of the practical interest in it at 
Bome, are clearly reflected in this rapid rejection of the 
fetters of artistic form. We have already spoken (P. 441) 
in detail of the sciences of general liberal culture, grammar 
or rather philology, rhetoric and philosophy, in so far as 
these now became essential elements of the usual Boman 
training and thereby flrst began to be dissociated from the 
professional sciences properly so called. In the field of Mology, 
letters Latin philology flourished vigorously, in close asso- 
ciation with the philological treatment — ^long aso firmly esta- 
blished — of Greek literature. It was alrea^ mentioned 
that about the beginning of this century the Latin epic 
poets found their diaskeuastce and revisers of their text 
(P. 442); it was also noticed, that not only did the 
Scipionic circle generally insist on correctness above 
everything else, but several also of the most noted poets, 
such as Acdus and Lucilius, busied themselves witn the 
regulation of orthomphy and of grammar. At the same 
peuriod we find isomted attempts to develop archieology 
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from the historical side ; although the diaertaticMis of the 
unwieldy annalists of this age, such as those of Hemina " on 
the Censors " and of Tuditanus " on the Magistrates ** can 
hardly have been better than their chronicles. Of more 
interest were the treatise on the magistracies by Marcus 
Junius the friend of Gtdus Ghracchus, as the first attempt to 
make the investigation of antiquity serviceable for political 
objects,* and the metrically composed Didascalia of the 
tragedian Accius, an essay towards a literary history of the 
Latin drama. But those early attempts at a scientific 
treatment of the mother-tongue still bear a very unscien- 
tific stamp, and strikingly remind us of our orthographic 
literature in the Bodmer-EHopstock period; and we may 
likewise without injustice assign but a modest place to the 

StOo, antiquarian researches of this epoch. The Soman, who 

established the investigation of the Latin language and 
antiquities in the smrit of the Alexandrian masters on a 
100. scientific basis, was Lucius JSlius Stilo about ^|p (P. 442). 
He first went back to the oldest monuments of the lan- 
and commented on the Salian litanies and the 
^elve Tables. He devoted his special attention to the 
comedy of the sixth century, and first formed a list of the 
pieces of Plautus which in his opinion were genuine. He 
sought after the Greek &shion to determine historically 
the ori^ of every single phenomenon in the Itoman \uq 
and defuings and to ascertain in each case the '* inventor," 
and at the same time brought the whole annalistic tradition 
within the range of his research. The success, which he had 
among his contemporaries, is attested by the dedication to 
him of the most important poetical, and the most important 
historical, works of his time, the Satires of Lucilius and the 
Annals of Antipater; and this first Boman philologist 
infiuenced the studies of his nation also in future times 
by transmitting his spirit of investigation both into words 
and into things to his disciple Yarro. 

Rketoric. The literary activitv in the field of Latin rhetoric was, as 
might be expected, of a more subordinate kind. There was 
nothing here to be done but to write manuals and exercise- 
books after the model of the Greek compendia of Herma- 
goras and others ; and these accordingly the schoolmasters 

* The assertion, for instance^ that the qucstort were nominated in the r^al 
' d by the bnrgesses, not by the king, " 
\ the impress of a partisan character. 



period by the bnrgesses, not by the king, Is as certainly &lse as it obrioasly 
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did not fail to supply parfclj on account of the need for them, 
partly on account of vanity and money. Such a manual 
of rhetoric has been preserved to us, composed under Sulla's 
dictatorship by an unknown author, who according to the 
&8hion then prevailing ^P. 443) taught simultaneously 
literature and Latin rhetoric, and wrote on both ; a treatise 
remarkable not merely for its close, dear, and firm handling 
of the subject, but above all for its comparative indepen- 
dence as respects Greek models. Although in method en- 
tirely depenoent on the Greeks, the Boman yet distinctly 
and even abruptly rejects all *' the useless matter whicn 
the Greeks had gathered top^ther, solely in order that the 
science might appear more difficult to learn." The bitterest 
censure is bestowed on the hair-splittinff dialectics — ^that 
** loquacious science of inability to speak — ^whose finished 
master, for sheer fear of expressing himself ambiguously, at 
last no longer ventures to pronounce his own name. The 
Greek school-terminology is throughout and intentionally 
avoided. Very earnestly the author points out the danger of 
many teachers, and inculcates the golden rule that the scnolar 
ought above all to be trained by tne teacher to help himself; 
with equal earnestness he recognizes the truth that the school 
is a secondary, and life the main, matter, and gives in his 
examples chosen with thorough independence an echo of 
those forensic speeches which during the last decades had 
excited notice in the Boman advocate-world. It deserves 
attention, that the opposition to the extravagances of Hel- 
lenism, which had formerly sought to prevent the rise of 
native Latin rhetoric (P. 443), continued to influence 
after it arose, and thereby seciured to Boman eloquence, 
compared with the contemponuj eloquence of the Greelca, 
theoretically and practically a higher dignity and a greater . 
usefulness. 

Philosophy, in fine, was not yet represented in literature, PhJoeofhy, 
since neither did an inward need develop a national Boman 
philosophy nor did outward circumstances call forth a Latin 
philosophical authorship. It cannot even be shown with 
certainty that there were Latin translations of popular sum- 
maries of philosophy belonginj^ to this period; those who 
pursued philosophy read and disputed in Greek. 

In the professional sciences there was but little activity. ProfessioDa) 
Well as the Bomans understood how t^ farm and to calcu- sdmcn. 
late, physical and mathematical research gained no hold 
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^ons them. The consequences of neglecting theory ap- 
peared practically in the low' state of me£cal knowledge and 
of a portion of the military sciences. Of all the professional 
sciences jurisprudence alone was flourishing. We cannot 
trace its internal development with chronological accuracy. 
On the whole the poi^aaeaLiAW fell more and more into the 
shade, and at the end of IhiS 'period stood nearly in the same 
position as the canon law at the present day. The finer and 
more profound conception of law, on the other hand, which 
substitutes for outwuni criteria the motive springs of action 
within — such as the development of the ideas of onenees aris- 
ing from intention and from carelessness respectively, and of 
possession entitled to temporary protection — ^was not yet in 
existence at the time of the Twelve Tables, but was so in the 
age of Cicero, and probably owed its elaboration substantially 
to the present epoch. The reaction of political relations on 
the development of law has been already indicated on several 
occasions ; it was not always advantageous. By the insti- 
tution of the tribunal of the Centumviri to deal with inherit- 
ance (P. 872), for instance, there was introduced in the law 
of propertjr a college of jurymen, which, like the criminal au- 
thorities, instead of simply applying the law placed itself 
above it and with its soA^alled equi^ undermined the le^ 
institutions ; one consequence of which among others was Sie 
irrational principle, that any one whom a relative had passed 
over in his testament was at liberty to propose that the 
testament should be annulled by the court, and the court 
decided according to its discretion. The development of 
I juristic literature admits of being more distinctly recognized. 
It had hitherto been restricted to collections of formuJa- 
ries and explanations of terms in the laws ; at this period 
there was first formed a literature of opinions {re^ponsa), 
which answers nearly to our modem collections of prece- 
dents. These opinions — ^which were delivered no h>ng6r 
merely by members of the pontifical college but bv every one 
who found persons to consult him, at home or in the opea 
market-place, and with which were already associated 
rational and polemical illustrations and the standing con- 
troversies peculiar to jurisprudence — ^began to be noted 
down and to be promulgatea in colleotions about the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. This was done first by the 
younger Cato (+ about 600) and by Marcus Brutus (nearly 
contemporary) ; and these collections were, as it would ap- 
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pear, arranged in the order of matters.* A strictly sys-j 
tematio treatment of the law of the land seon followed. Its| 
founder was the pontifex maximus Quintus Mucius ScAVoIa 1 
(consul in'fiif + IH, P. 219, 336, 432), in whose family | 95. 82. 
jurisprudence was, like the supreme priesthood, hereditary. 
His eighteen books on the Jus Civile^ which embraced ^ 
the positive materials of jurisprudence — ^legislative enact* 
ments, judicial precedents, and authorities — partly from the 
older collections, partly from oral tradition in as great com- I 
pleteness as possible, formed the starting-point and the ! 
model of the complete systems of Roman law ; in like man- I 
ner his compendious treatise of '* Definitions" (^f) be- 
came the basis of juristic summaries and particularly of 
the books of Bules. Although this development of law 
proceeded of course in the main independently of Hel- 
lenism, yet an acquaintance with the philosophico-practi(^ 
systematizing of the Greeks beyond aoubt ^ve a general 
impulse to the more systematic treatment of jurisprudence, 
as in fact the Greek influence is in the case oi the last- 
mentioned treatise apparent in the very title. We have 
already remarked that in several more external matters 
Soman jurisprudence was influenced by the Stoa (P. 432). 

Art exhibits still less pleasing results. In architecture, kru 
sculpture, and painting there was, no doubt, a more and V 
more general diffusion of a dileitante interest, but thef 
exercise of native art retrograded rather than advanced. ; 
It became more and more customary for those sojourning 
in Grecian lands personally to inspect the works of art ; for 
which in particular the winter-quarters of Sulla's army in 
Asia Minor in 670 — 671 formed an epoch. Connoisseur- 84-83 
ship developed itself also in Italy. They had commenced with 
articles in silver and bronze; about the commencement of 
this epoch they began to esteem not merely Greek statues, 
but also Greek pictures. The first picture publicly exhi- 
bited in Eome was the Bacchus of Aristides, which Lucius 
Mummius withdrew from the sale of the Corinthian spoil, 
because king Attains oflered as much as 6000 denarii (£2^6) 
for it. The buildings became more splendid ; and in parti- 
cular transmarine, especially Hymettian, marble (CipolHn) 

* Cato's book probably bore the title De Juris VitdpHna (Gell. ziii. 20), 
that of Brutui the title De J%are Cwili (Cic. jwt> Clvent. 51, 141 ; Ik Orat 
11. 55, 223) ; that they were essentially collections of (mioioiia, is shown by 
Cicero (i># Orat. ii. 33, 142). 
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came into use for that purpose — the Italian marble-quarries 
were not yet in operation. A magnificent colonnade still 
admired in the time of the Empire, which Quintus Metellus 

143. (consul in 611) the conqueror of Macedonia constructed in 
the Campus Martins, enclosed the first marble temple which 
the capital had seen ; it was soon followed bj similar struo- 

138. lures built on the Capitol by Sdpio Nasica (consul in 61 H), 

128. and on the Circus by G-nsus Octavius (consul in 626). 
The first private house adorned with marble pillars was that of 

91. the orator Lucius Crassus (+663) on the Falatine (P. 416). 
But where they could plunder or purchase, instead of creating 
for themselves, they did so ; it was a wretched indication of 
the poverty of Eoman architecture, that it already began to 
employ the columns of the old Greek temples ; the Soman 
Capitol, for instance, was embellished by Sulla with those of 

!the temple of Zeus at Athens. The works, that were pro- 
duced in Bome, proceeded from the hands of foreigners ; the 
few Boman artists of this period, who are particmarly men* 
tioned, are without exception Italian or tnuismarine Greeks 
!who had migrated thither* Such was the case with the 
architect Hermodorus from the Cyprian Salamis, who among 
other works restored the Boman docks and built for Quintus 

143. Metellus (consul in 611^ the temple of Jupiter Stator in 
the basilica constructed by him, and for Decimus Brutua 

138. (consul in 616) the temple of M^ in the Flaminian circus; 

89. with the sculptor Pasiteles (about 665) from Magna Gradcia, 
who furnished imae^es of the gods in ivory lor Boman 
temples ; and with the painter and philosopher Meferodoms 
of Athens, who was written for to paint the pictures for the 

167. triumph of Lucius Paullus (587). It is significant that the 
coins of this epoch exhibit in comparison with those of the 
previous period a greater variety of types, but a retro* 
sression rather than an improvement in the cutting of the 
dies. 

Finally, music and dancin^^ passed over in like manner 
from Hellas to Bome, solely in order to be there applied to 
the enhancement of decorative luxury. Such foreign arts 
were certainly not new in Bome ; the state had from olden 
time allowed Etruscan fiute-players and dancers to appear 
at its festivals, and the fr*eedmen and the lowest class of the 
Boman people had previously followed this trade. But it 
was a novelty, that G-reek dances and musical performances 
should form the regular accompaniment of a fashionable 
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banquet. Another novelty was a dancing-school, siich as 
Scipio jEmilianus f\ill of indignation describefl in one of his 
speeches, in which upwards of five hundred boys and girls — 
the dregs of the people and the children of magistrates and of 
diffnitaries mixed up together — ^received instruction from a 
ballet-master in far from decorous castanet-dances, in corre- 
sponding songs, and in the use of the proscribed Greek 
stringed instruments. It was a novelty too — ^not so much 
that a consular and pcmtifex maximus like Publius ScaBvola 
(consul in 621) should catch the balls in the circus as nimbly 18f . 
as he solved the most complicated questions of law at home- 
as that noble young Romans should display their jockey-arts 
before all the people at the festal games of Sulla. The 
government occasionally attempted to check such practices ; 
as for instance in 639, when all musical instruments, with lift, 
the exception of the simple flute indigenous in Latium, were 
prohibited by the censors. But Eome was no Sparta : the 
tax government by such prohibitions rather drew attention 
to the evils than attempted to remedy them by a sharp and 
consistent application oi the laws. 

If, in conclusion, we glance back at the picture as a whole 
which the literature and art of Italy unfold to our view from 
the death of Ennius to the beginning of the Ciceronian age, we 
find in these respects as compared with the preceding epoch 
a most decided decline of prgductiveness. The higher kinds 
of literature — such as epos, tragedy, history-— have died out 
or been arrested in their development. The subordinate 
kinds — the translation and imitation of the intrigue-piece, \ 
the farce, the poetical and prose brochure — iolone prosper; "; 
in this last field of literature swept by the full hurricane of "' 
revolution we meet with the two men of greatest literary 
talent in this epoch, Gains Gracchus and Gains Lucilius, 
who stand out amidst a number of more or less mediocre 
writers just as in a similar epoch of French literature 
Courier and B^ranger stand out amidst a multitude of pre- 
tentious nullities. In the plastic and delineative arts like* 
wise the production, always weak, is now utterly null. On < 
the other hand the receptive enjovment of art and literature I 
flourished: as the Epigoni of this period in the political* 
field gathered in and used up the inheritance that fell to 
their fathers, we find them in this field also as diligent fre- 
quenters of plays, as patrons of literature, as connoisseurs 
and still more as collectors in art. The most honourable 
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aspect of this activity was its learned reseaxx^h, which put forth 
a native intellectual ener^ espedallj in jurisprudence and 
in linguistic and antiquarian investigation. The foundation 
of these sciences which propjerly tails within the present 
epoch, and the first small Deginnings of an imitation of the 
. Alexandrian hot-house poetry, alreaaj herald the approaching 
= epoch of Boman Alexandrianism. All the productionB of the 
present epoch are smoother, more free mm faults, more 
systematic than the creations of the sixth century. The Hte* 
rati and the friends of literature of this period not altogether 
unjustly looked down on their predecessors as bungling 
novices : but while they ridiculed or censured the defi^ve 
labours of these novices, the most gifted of thein probably 
confessed to themselves that the season of the nation's youth 
was past, and ever and anon perhaps cherished in Hie still 
depths of the heart a secret longing to wander once more in 
the ddightfud paths of youthful error. 
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